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iA Good Idea Not Used 
Is a Check Not Cashed 


IDEAS are~ 
The seed of profits. 


The lifeblood of successful business. 
The product of study, experience and observation. 
And the greatest of these is study. 


Study the methods of successful men 
and you will learn why they are suc- 
cessful. 


Apply those methods and you may 
match or excel their success. 


Utilize to the full the ideas that you 
find in your trade papers, or elsewhere. 


A successful lumberman says: 





r all employees to contribute ideas, and 


make it worth their while to do so.” 


The same lumberman also says: 


“We get ideas from other industries, 
too.” 


- Right there is an idea worth adopt- 
ing, because— 


There are good brains outside of the 


“In our organization we encourage + lumber industry as well as within it. 


Ideas are a force—creative, construc- 
tive, cumulative. Originate ideas. Adopt 
them. But at any cost, get and use them. 


Ideas Are the Product of Someone’s Thinking 
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A Comprehensive Service 
To the Forest Industries 








Forest Engineering. 

Timber Estimating. 

Timber Appraising. 

Forest Mapping. 

Aerial Forest Surveying. 

Timber Financing. 

Management of Lumbering Operations. 
Management of Timberland Estates. 
Purchase or Sale of Timberlands. 
Explorations and Timber Prospecting. 
Consulting Work. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet describing 
nature of our services. 


James D. LA C E Y & co. 


Timber Land Factors 
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A POPULAR BUSINESS BUILDER 
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U.S. Pat. (3-4-24), 12-11-28), (7-30-29) 


Here’s an easy way to add to your profit. When- 
ever a garage, small shop or other similar struc- ™~ 
ture is planned, tell the contractor or builder TE 
about Vento Puttyless Steel Utility Windows. IN 
The many exclusive features make it easy for you 



































Our stocks and facil- 
ities are ample to 
The 


Grade Mark properly care for 
your business. 
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Established 1880 to get orders. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SEATTLE 
231 So. LaSalle St. 350 Madison Ave, 626 Henry Bidg. ~ 
NEW ORLEANS JACKSONVILLE fi 
Pere Marquette Bldg. Barnett Natl. Bank Bldg. 
MONTREAL MEMPHIS VANCOUVER NG y 
Castle Bidg First Natl. Bank Bldg. Vancouver Block. BASEMENT WINDOWS THRU pl 
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Rates —_]| Mixed CarsThat ARE Mixed! |_ - 
d 
= Every Douglas Fir item needed to build a » 

—— complete house can be included in a single 

“ of fiz. car from Robinson Manufacturing Company’s 

2 Zt immense plant at Everett. And you will get 

prompt shipment! 
Good Logs 
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Plus a Good Manufacturing Plant and Care, Make Good Products 


We have been in business nearly 40 years—our 


plant covers 27 acres and employs 700 men. Siding Doors 
Flooring Sash 
os P ° ° Ceiling Frames 
We invite your investigation Finish yo le 
" . Casing Newels 
Base Balusters 
Robinson Manufacturing Co. Sin. Stale Matting 
Mouldings Turned Posts 


Everett, Washington 









We manufacture, sell 
and guarantee— 





Common Lumber Plywood Panels 
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Speed Repairs, Additions; Hasten Prosperity’s Return 


ROSPERITY is a compound of 
? multitudes of activities of all 
members of society, each react- 

ing upon the others or being acting 
upon by them. Construction is gen- 
erally admitted to be an industry 
that touches the interests and affects 
the fortunes of more persons than 
any other. Activity in building stim- 
ulates and animates business and in- 
dustry generally. Everybody di- 
rectly connected with the building 
industry, therefore, is in a strategic 
position with respect to current pro- 
grams designed to promote and 
perpetuate general prosperity. It 
may be said also that this situation 
imposes obligations at the same time 
that it affords opportunities. Indif- 
ference to such obligations and op- 
portunities not only delays the re- 
turn of prosperity to the building 
industry itself, but it deprives other 
industries of the stimulus to activity. 
Public interest is keen to discern 
at the present time every obstacle to 
the return of prosperity, and it is 
not undue stressing of a point to say 
that the eyes of the country are cen- 
tered upon construction. This does 
not mean that lumbermen and oth- 
ers are held responsible for the cur- 
rent depression in building. It means 


rather that the whole country is in- 
terested in arousing the building in- 
dustry to activity. The attitude of 
the public is well illustrated in the 
following comment made by the Chi- 
cago Tribune editorially: 

“Every employer, every real estate 
owner, and every householder can 
play his part in hastening the return 
of prosperity. The creation of a job, 
if only a temporary one, here and: 
there will be sufficient to make a) 
marked reduction in the percentage 
of unemployment. It is not as if 50) 
percent of the working population: 
were out of jobs. As has been pointed) 
out, 95 out of every 100 men andi 
women ordinarily employed are em- 
ployed today. Jobs must be found 
now for only the other 5. 

“Almost every building is in need 
of at least minor repairs and addi- 
tions which must be made sooner or. 
later. Those repairs should be made 
now, when labor is plentiful and 
prompt and thorough attention can 
be given to them. Thousands of men 
and women could be employed use- 
fully in painting, cleaning, and re- 
pairing. This is the time for every 
householder to make an inspection of 
his property with a view to correct- 
ing defects.in construction and re- 


pairing the accumulated damages 
wrought by time. 

“No one who walks about the 

streets of a city can fail to see count- 
less opportunities for work of this 
character. Broken sidewalks, cracked 
window panes, stairs in need of re- 
pair are common sights. Every 
building owner expects to make these 
repairs sooner or later.” 
_ What is here proposed is that the 
publi¢ generally shall go ahead with 
activities and expenditures that 
bring patronage and profit to the 
lumberman. If the public interest 
requires that buyers shall purchase 
materials which the lumberman has 
to sell, certainly there is a recip- 
rocal obligation upon the lumberman 
to go out after this kind of business. 
Not only his selfish interest, but his 
obligation to the public ought to in- 
duce him to urge the people of his 
community to do their repairing, re- 
modeling and improving now. No 
lumberman should make the mistake 
of assuming that he is exempted 
from this duty; it is essential that 
the greatest possible number shall 
participate in the effort to hasten 
the return of prosperity in order 
that the country may soon be stir- 
ring with activity. 





Given a Fair Chance, Advertising Helps in Many Ways 


OBODY nowadays can escape 
the influence of advertising in 
one form or another, and its 

potency is so effectively demon- 
strated every day in the personal 
experience of everybody that it may 
appear strange that there is now 
and then a person who does not be- 
lieve in it and use it for his own ad- 
vantage and profit. While the 
printed page is a conspicuous form 
of advertising that is tremendously 
effective when understood and prop- 
erly used, it is but one of several 
forms of sales promotion that com- 
monly are and always should be used 
by business. There is good reason 
to believe that such . disappoint- 
ment in advertising results as does 
occur is owing to lack of confidence 
in and understanding of it. The big- 
gest mistake, probably, is in not 
persisting in its use long enough to 
make it effective. 


It would appear that the success 
so often achieved by others through 
the use of advertising, as evidenced 
by increase in volume of sales, 
would tempt non-advertisers to try 
the same medicine for their own 
business. So far as known, there is 
no line of business in any country 
under the sun that has not been able 
to use advertising to its advantage 
and profit. Nobody need be skep- 
tical regarding the advantageous 
use of publicity for his business. 
There have been times when lumber- 
men in the different branches of the 
industry have not evidenced their 
confidence in the effectiveness of ad- 
vertising to the degree that experi- 
ence has actually warranted. Cer- 
tainly, the present is not a time to 
relax sales efforts. Advertising should 
be a part of every sales program. _ 

Whenever an advertising program 


is projected consideration should be 


given to the aims of the advertiser 
as well as to the effects or results 
that publicity may be expected to 
produce. The purposes of advertis- 
ing have seldom been more compre- 
hensively summarized than by N. E. 
Roth, of the Bauchat Lumber Co., 
Pontiac, Mich., in an address made 
at the meeting of the Millwork. Cost 
Bureau, js reported, elsewhere in 
this paper. Mr. Roth said, in part: 
“We advertise in order to sell 
our goods at a profit; to. reduce 
our selling costs; to back up ef- 
forts of our salesmen; to hold old 
customers and make new ones; to 
revitalize our business; to cash in 
on national advertising; to create 
prestige; to inspire confidence; to 
insure our business against the fu- 
ture; to induce action; to show the 
public that the complete. service or 
convefiience that they want is within 
their reach.” ott 
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Every appeal, whether it be made 
by advertising or in some other way, 
is effective in proportion to its di- 
rectness. The person who reads the 
appeal must be made to feel that it 
is made to him. Not only should 
the appeal be direct and as nearly 
personal as it can be made; it 
should be as definite and concrete 
as possible. The reader should be 
left in no uncertainty regarding 


what the advertiser means or in- 
tends. If, therefore, goods are to be 
sold, they should be pictured and 
described in a way that will con- 
vince the reader of their desirabil- 
ity for his use. And so with the 
other purposes of advertising as 
given by Mr. Roth. Some advertis- 
ing is supplementary to and some is 
supplemented by other sales efforts. 
Prestige and good will are created 


by making good in sincere and 
straightforward service every claim 
or promise made or implied in ad- 
vertising. A business built up in 
this manner is the least susceptible 
of any to the competition of rivals 
as well as to the influence of general 
depressions. The right kind of ad- 
vertising and service, as Mr. Roth 
says, affords the best of insurance 
for the future. 





Improving Small Mill Product Is Lumber Industry’s Problem 


ISCUSSIONS at the meeting of 
the Southern Pine Association 
as reported elsewhere in this 

paper were largely directed to the 
solution of problems created by 
small mills that are not repre- 
sented in the membership of the or- 
ganization. Without doing injustice 
to the smaller producers of lum- 
ber, it may be said that they are 
confronted with great difficulties in 
the way of accurate cutting, rigid 
inspection, kiln drying, close utili- 
zation and kindred refinements of 
production which have been 
achieved by the larger mills only 
after years of effort. It has always 
been true that when demand was in- 
sistent the small mills could come 
into the market, and when slack 
times came they dropped out.. With 
the cutting out of many of the 
larger southern pine mills and the 
consequent reduction in the aggre- 
gate production of mills. of that 
type, the output of the small mills 
assumes a. greater relative impor- 
tance in the southern pine lumber 
market. 

Competition as the lumber indus- 
try as a whole sees it is to be met 
successfully only by providing a 
standardized product, uniform in 
size and grade, and to an increasing 
degree definite in moisture content. 
Not only must the industry supply 
a better manufactured product, but 
it is under the necessity of recover- 
ing from the tree a larger percent- 
age of its contents than formerly. 
Improvements of product and in- 
crease in utilization have been and 
can be achieved only by the invest- 
ment of more capital than is re- 
quired by the average small mill in 


merely cutting logs into boards. It 
is hardly to be expected that these 
small mills ever will be able to turn 
out a product that as it comes from 
the saw can meet the competition of 
substitutes on even terms. 

The situation in the South por- 
trayed by speakers at the meeting 
referred to is not the product of un- 
usual forces nor is it merely tem- 
porary. In fact, small mills may be 
expected to increase in both num- 
bers and importance in all Iumber- 
ing sections of the country. If this 
is a logical and inevitable develop- 
ment in lumber manufacture, and 
if wood is to retain its place in the 
sun, methods must be found for 
bringing the product of these small 
mills up to the standards set by the 
larger producers. It is practicable 
to cut accurately on good small 
mills, and it is also practicable to 
assemble the product of these small 
mills at central points for kiln dry- 
ing and planing or other working, 
as is already. done.to a considerable 


éxtent.’ It may also be practicable 
to make an inspection service avail- 
able to such producers, though there 
are difficulties to be overcome. 

While the problem created by the 
small. southern pine mills affects 
members of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation more vitally at present 
than it affects some other lumber- 
men, yet the situation is a matter 
of concern to the whole industry be- 
cause of its relation to the competi- 
tion of wood with other materials. 
As was stated by speakers at the 
meeting, much of the product of 
small mills is distributed through 
wholesalers, a branch of the indus- 
try as vitally interested in perpetu- 
ating the good name of wood as any 
other. The same may be said of re- 
tailers, who distribute a very larger 
percentage of all softwoods directly 
to users. It is no exaggeration, there- 
fore, to say that the entire industry 
is directly concerned in the solution 
of the problems presented’ by the 
small mills. 





Orders 13, Shipments 5 Percent Under Cut 


[Special telegram to American LumBERMAN] 

Wasuincron, D. €., March 27.—Six hundred and nine softwood mills of eight associations for 
the week ended March 22 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association production 
aggregating 322,949,000 feet, shipments, 308,446,000 feet, and orders, 282,066,000 feet. The week’s 
figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


Southern Pine Association.......cseeesecceees 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North. Carolina Pine Association..........+e+:. 
California Redwood Association.......e.eseees 


Totals, N.S. . ats cuinedabedkectheue 


Hardwoods— 


Hardwood ‘Manufacturers’ Institute........... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.... 


Totals, hardwoods... ..ccccscssccsscccccece 








No. of 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
ee 143 62,311,000 59,451,000 56,007,000 
* 212 188,846,000 178,679,000 162,200,000 
ae 79 40,623,000 34,025,000 31,581,000 
oe 19 8,674,000 15,511,000 12,898,000 
oa 8 2,101,000 4,382,000 3,384,000 
oe 22 2,601,000 1,763,000 2,694,000 
se 112 9,904,000 8,057,000 6,132,000 
de 14 7,889,000 6,578,000 7,170,000 
oe 609 322,949,000 308,446,000 282,066,000 
os 241 37,954,000 33,829,000 28,063,000 
oe 22 6,763,000 3,618,000 3,698,000 
eo ©6268 44,717,000 37,447,000 31,761,000 
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Printing and Publishing Plan Books 


We have an inquiry from one of our mem- 
bers “for the names of any firms or other 
people who might be in position to tell us 
something about the actual printing and pub- 
lication of house plans such as are used by 
the ready-cut house concerns in their catalogs. 
In other words, if we should wish to get up a 
catalog of our own we could get in touch with 


these concerns and line up the cuts and ma- 
terial necessary for the printer to do such 
work.” —INQUIRY No. 2,463. 


[This inquiry is made by a western associ- 
ation of retail lumber dealers. So far as 
known to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, con- 
cerns that get out catalogs of house plans have 
their plans prepared by architects especially for 
their own use. In times past there have been 
concerns that have supplied books of house 
plans for the use of retail lumber associations 
but no such concern is known at the present 
time. There have been also some co-operative 
arrangements between retail associations in the 
preparation and use of plan books. This in- 
quiry is published with the hope that it may 
come to the attention of lumbermen who can 
gave the information asked for. The name of 
the inquirer will be furnished on request— 
Epiror. | 


Figuring Costs by Grades 


: Frequently a theoretical cost for each grade 
is determined as what is known as “allocated 


cost.” The correct method to use is as fol- 
lows: 
First, determine the percentage of each 


grade produced during a certain period; for 
instance, the past year; second, apply the 
selling price for each grade during the past 
year to the percentage of the grade produced 
to determine the average selling value of all 
grades produced. Third, find the relation per 
thousand between the average selling value 
of production for the year and the average 
cost for the year. Fourth, apply the per- 
centage which the average cost of production 
bears to the average selling value of grades 
produced to the selling price of each grade. 

As an illustration, if the average cost is 
$24 a thousand and the average selling value 
of production by grades is $30, then the re- 
lation of cost to selling value production is 
80 per cent. If the selling value of a cer- 
tain grade is $50 a thousand, we assume that 
the allocated cost of that grade is 80 per cent 
of $50, or $40 a thousand. If the selling price 
of another grade is $15, the allocated cost of 
that grade would be $12, ete. Some of the 
grades will sell for less than the average 
cost, but as the allocated cost is but 80 per- 
cent of the selling price of the grade, theoret- 
ically you can make a profit on each grade.— 
INQUIRY No. 2,448-A. 


[This contribution is made by the auditor of 
a southern hardwood company. The question 
of figuring or apportioning costs by grades 
often has been raised and several inquiries 
have been published in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. The difficulties involved in this prob- 
lem are quite obvious. However, it is probable 
that many lumber manufacturers have devised 
formulae or methods of apportioning costs ‘that 
serve their purposes. Further comment .on 
this subject is invited—Eb1ror.] 


Casein as Byproduct of Dairying 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 1, 
1930, page 57, I read with great interest the 
talk of H. E. Beckwith on Wisconsin’s largest 
industry, and the resolutions adopted in support 
of dairy products in general. 

In these resolutions one very important product 
was not mentioned, which I believe would be of 
great interest to the entire country, and that 
product is casein. In my experiments I have 
feund in every test that casein waterproof glue 
will stand both heat and cold better, and casein 
is more economical. As the lumber industry is 
the largest consumer of glue, casein should have 
been included in the resolutions. 


Furthermore, casein solid has thousands of 
uses, if it was plentiful, for all kinds of plastic 
work. But, as it is, hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of this product are imported from 
Japan, Switzerland and other countries. 

Casein is a simple product to manufacture, 
being made from skimmed milk or buttermilk, 
entirely free from butterfat, which at the present 
time most dairy farmers remove in separating 
the cream from the milk. The blue milk is not 
of much value as a food to man or beast, and if 
the farmer could get a reasonable price for this 
byproduct he would be better off than to utilize 
it for a food product, as he could buy substi- 
tutes of greater value from this income.— 
INQuIRY No. 2,462. 


[The foregoing comment is made by a wood 
specialist of Michigan. The Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., has made extensive 
experiments in the use of casein and other glues, 
and it is believed that as a result the place of 
casein is fairly well established. Some qualifica- 
tion might be made of the statement that 
skimmed milk has not much value as a food for 
man or beast, for the reason that some of the 
most valuable food elements remain in the 
skimmed milk after the butterfat has been re- 
moved. It is no doubt true, as the writer 
states, that a further development of the manu- 
facture and utilization of casein and other milk 
products is possible, and that such a develop- 
ment would be helpful to the dairy industry.— 


Showing Old and Remodeled House 


We are looking for some miniature build. 
ings to be used in modernizing exhibits, 
What we are especially interested in securing 
is an old style house, with a remodeled minig- 
ture of the same building, slightly larger, 
which could be electrically operated so as to 
move up and down over the old building. We 
believe that something of this type in a moy- 
ing exhibit would be very attractive, although 
miniature buildings with removable sections 
might also prove of much assistance in our 
modernizing campaign. 

We shall be pleased to receive any informa- 
tion or suggestions you have to offer along 
this line.—INQUIRY No. 2,465. 

[This inquiry is made by an Indiana lumber 
concern. No record is found of anything cor- 
responding exactly with the description given 
by this inquirer. However a number of years 
ago one of the larger concerns devised an ex- 
hibit for showing an old house before and 
after remodeling. By the use of electricity 
the part that was added or changed was moved 
on and off the old part. 

The inquiry is published with the hope that 
it will come to the attention of concerns who 
have devised or used models of the kind de- 
scribed and who can give this inquirer some 
help in securing a similar model. The name 
of the inquirer will be furnished on request.— 
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There is a camp of Negroes 
on the Chippewa River, the only 
one in the region. The force 
consists of about thirty men. 
These men are large, strapping 
fellows, full of work and chuck 
full of fun. They rise early, 
work hard in the woods all day 
and have fun and frolic at 
night. Every man is a singer, 
dancer and musician of some 
kind. There are several fiddles 
in camp, tambourines, bones 
and banjos till you can’t rest 
and when the boys get on a 
regular “tear,” the way the 
darky music flies is a caution to 
wildeats and other denizens of 
the forest. 

* * * 

The timber shipped from one 
district in western Washington 
(Puget Sound) in 1879 by ves- 
sels, without reckoning home 
consumption, amounted to 250,- 
000,000 feet. The foreign de- 
mand increases every year. 
Timbered lands, well situated 
for logging purposes, sell at $8 
to $12 per acre; three miles 
from a river timber lands can 
be had at $2 to $3 per acre. 

oa 

It is impossible to convey to 
the reader an idea of the vast 
valuable forests of fir, pine and 
cedar in Oregon and Washing- 
ton. Trees 200 and 250 feet 
high and six feet in diameter 
are never out of view; eight or 
ten feet in diameter and 300 
feet high are not uncommon, 
generally two-thirds free of 
limbs. Fifty and sixty good 





timber trees grow on an acre 
as a rule and yield seldom less 
than 300,000 feet and instances 
are on record of 1,000,000 feet 
from an acre. No acre is 
worked for profit which cannot 
yield 300,000 feet at least. 
oo 

It is estimated that 185,000,- 
000 feet of logs and timber will 
be watered and driven down in 
Muskoka and Parry Sound dis- 
tricts during the present sea- 
son. 

's 2 

The Northern Pacific logging 
camps situated on the banks of 
the Yakima River, Washington 
Territory, employ about 125 
men. There will be 100,000,000 
feet of logs for ties; bridge 
timber and _ culverts floated 
down the Yakima River from 
the Kittitas country this sum- 
mer and fail. 

* * * 

A friend recently returned 
from Nebraska, where he visit- 
ed a small station of about 200 
inhabitants, with little or no 
surrounding population, so far 
as was visible to the observer, 
gives a few facts regarding the 
railroad business at that point 
which his curiosity prompted 
him to obtain. He ascertained 
that between March 1, 1879, 
and March 1, 1880, there were 
shipped from the station 453 
cars of corn, 104 cars of wheat, 
10 cars of rye, 7 cars of pota- 
toes, 45 cars of barley, 1 car 
of flax seed, 152 cars of live 
stock, 40 cars of stone and 








8 cars of general merchan- 
dise. There were received dur- 
ing the same period 200 cars of 
lumber, besides a vast amount 
of miscellaneous goods. These 
small settlements to be encoun- 
tered everywhere in the West 
are a full explanation of what 
becomes of the enormous 
amount of lumber which the 
sawmills of the North are year- 
ly grinding out. 
ee. 

“The Lumberman’s Directory 
of Sawmills, Shingle Mills and 
Other Woodworking Factories 
of the Northwest” is the title 
of a new work just issued by 
the editor of this paper. 

ee 

Cedar railway ties are worth 
18 cents each at Jacksonport, 
Wis., with a ready sale for all 
that can be got out. 

2. o°6 

Charles P. Barker, of Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis., recently sold 
3,500,000 feet of logs on the 
bank to C. Lamb & Son, Clin- 
ton, Iowa, at $6 per thousand. 

* *k * 

In Michigan the business of 
hauling logs by rail promises to 
be conducted this season on a 
scale much larger than ever be- 
fore known. The Flint & Pere 
Marquette will handle about 
60,000,000 feet; the Mackinaw 
division of the Michigan Cen- 
tral over 30,000,000 and_ the 
or Saginaw & Canada 
road has contracts for 20,000,- 
000 feet or more. 
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Southern Pine Sales Continue Below Production 


Southern pine bookings during the week ended March 22 
were about 10 percent below production. Shipments were 
again in excess of the bookings, but while order files have 
been declining steadily from their high point of Feb. 15, 
they are still in good shape. There appears to be less busi- 
ness coming from the Southwest, perhaps because of stiffer 
competition from Douglas fir. In other territory, good 
weather has tended to bring out a larger volume of orders, 
but consumption in many sections has not shown its usual 
spring expansion, and retailers continue to hold their stocks 
to the minimum. Industrial users are buying in good 
volume. Prices have been losing strength. 


Northern Pine Stocks Are Low But Hemlock Large 


Volume of northern pine trade continues quite low. 
Bookings of identical mills during the first eleven weeks of 
the year were 39 percent less than those of the same period 
last year. Their production, however, was 36 percent lower 
than last year’s, and total shipments to March 15 were 
more than two and a third times the production. As a re- 
sult, stocks of thirteen mills on March 15 were about 30 
percent less than those of Jan. 4. But files of unfilled 
orders are small, those of eight mills on March 15 having 
amounted to only 6 percent of their gross stocks. Indus- 
trial users of low grades and the railroads have been prin- 
cipal buyers, but retail trade has been showing seasonal 
improvement, and millwork demand is a little better. 
Quotations have remained firm. 

Northern hemlock bookings reached their highest point 
of this year during the week ended March 15, though they 
are considerably below last year’s level. While output for 
the first eleven weeks of the year has been 10 percent below 
that for the same period last year, during the one week 
ended March 15 it had fallen to 50 percent of 1929 volume 
or 17 percent of capacity. Unsold stocks of 24 identical 
mills on March 1 were 43 percent larger than those of the 
same date last year, but a similar comparison shows the 
1929 about 11 percent below the 1928. Shipments have 
been about keeping pace with bookings. 


West Coast Production Increasing; Market Is Weak 


West Coast bookings during the week ended March 22 
gained a little on production, but were more than 14 percent 
below it, compared with 15 percent below the preceding 
week. The production reached 73 percent of capacity, hav- 
ing shown increases during each of the last four weeks. 
Shipments were considerably ahead of orders, and while 
orders for the year to date have exceeded shipments, files 
of unfilled orders remain low. 


The week’s gain in bookings came from the domestic 
cargo trade. While intercoastal shipping interests had re- 
stricted offerings of space for April, four outside ships have 
been seeking cargo for the east coast, so that receipts there 
will probably be up to former levels. Atlantic coast con- 
sumption is light, and a further softening in Douglas fir 
prices is reported. 

California shipments have increased a little, but there 
have been no important additions to unsold stocks, and the 
market continues fairly steady. 

Rail trade has been disappointing, for orders are not in 
proportion to the inquiry, and prices are weak. Industrial 
users and country yards are the principal buyers. 

February foreign shipments were almost 20 percent 
larger than January. Japanese trade was about one-quarter 
larger, and Chinese slightly improved. Australian volume 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 52 and 53; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 82 to 86 





declined about 25 percent, and European was off a little. 
Latin-American shipments were more than 60 percent 
heavier than in January. The recent stabilization of trans- 
atlantic rates is expected to help trade with Europe. 


Redwood Is Less Active; Cypress Trade Is Dull 


California redwood production has continued at about 16 
percent above last year’s level, and bookings for the first 
eleven weeks of the year were 9 percent below actual cut. 
While shipments were 15 percent below the cut, unfilled 
orders on March 15 were about 30 percent below normal. 
To date, California business has been above last year’s for 
the corresponding period, but eastern and foreign book- 
ings have been smaller. 


Cypress continues rather slow, though seasonal improve- 
ment has been noted in demand from eastern and northern 
territories. Florida retail yards and millwork concerns, 
however, are taking much less than the usual amounts for 
this season. Low grades have been selling heavily, and 
shop has begun to move in larger volume. Dimension and 
boards have been in a little better demand in the East; 
more lower grade finish is being taken, but there is not 
much call for higher grades. Industrial users continue to 
buy good quantities of tank, FAS and clear heart. 


Western Pine Cut Increasing; Market a Little Soft 


Inland Empire production showed a considerable increase 
in the week ended March 22, and was practically equal to 
that of the corresponding period last year. Reports indi- 
cate that log ponds are thawing out and that some mills 
which had been inactive are now starting up. Other plants, 
dependent on river drives, expect that they will soon have 
available a larger supply of logs. Bookings of 62 mills for 
the week ended March 22 were lower than in the preceding 
week ; they were 27 percent less than in the corresponding 
week last year, and 23 percent below production. Ship- 
ments exceeded orders a little, so that there has been a 
decrease in the unfilled, which on March 15, according to 
reports of 77 mills, made 12 percent of gross stocks. Mill 
assortments of most items are now rounded out, as good 
weather has speeded up air drying. Pondosa C and D 
selects, especially the 6- and 12-inch, are off from levels of 
the preceding week and shop has declined further, but 
Idaho items appear to be holding their ground. 


California pine production expanded in the week ended 
March 22, but bookings were about 50 percent larger than 
production, and shipments around 25 percent above book- 
ings. Though the mills cut only about half as much be- 
tween Jan. 1 and March 15 as in that period last year, 
stocks were 12.8 percent larger than last year’s. In white 
pine, during the period ended March 18, declines have been 
offset by advances, but declines predominate in sugar pine, 
and most shop items in both species are softer. 


Hardwood Trade Dull; Building Interests Best Buyers 


Most large industrial consuming groups — automobile, 
furniture and radio manufacturers—have slowed down on 
purchases of hardwoods. Foreign orders have been a big 
help, but receipts in overseas markets tend to outrun con- 
sumption. Some railroad business has been coming in. As 
a rule, industrial consumers are hard to interest except 
when offered bargains, and show no inclination to buy 
beyond current requirements. Millwork plants and retail 
yards have been in the market oftener recently. Southern 
sales were about 25 percent below output in the week ended 
March 22, and northern about half the output. 
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Results of TX Activities Here and T here 


Financial Institution Co-operates in Favorable Publicity for Lumber—Uses 
of Oak and Redwood for Safety and Beauty 


Railroad Boosts Poultry House 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 24.—Some 20,- 
000 copies of “Poultry Houses and Equip- 
ment,” the address delivered by C. F. Miller, 
agricultural engineer of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, during the recent 
agricultural campaign of the Rock Island Lines, 
are being distributed in the railroad’s bulletin, 
in addition to those sent in response to specific 
requests received during the tour. 

With the use of a number of charts, Mr. 
Miller illustrated the proper construction of an 
all-lumber poultry house, the use of a straw 
loft to control temperatures, the kind of lum- 
ber and shingles to use, the adaptability of 
lumber, converting antiquated structures into 
uptodate hen houses, prevention of poultry dis- 
eases by proper housing, and maintenance of 
high production. he a 


Favor Autos That Use Wood 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 24.—Occasional 
reports received by the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association from the field indicate 
that lumbermen are remembering their friends 
in the automobile industry when it comes to 
purchasing cars. One lumberman reports that 
he cancelled an order for a car after reading 
propaganda issued on behalf of the company 
making it, telling how it was conserving the 
forests by using all-steel frames. Another lum- 
berman wrote in that he has bought a Reo 
because that company is adhering to wood. 
Virtually all the high price cars use composite 
body frames. a 


Floats Cofferdams to Site 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., March 25.—For the first 
time in the history of bridge building in the 
South, the novel idea of building cofferdams on 
shore and floating them into position was em- 
ployed in the construction of the Cherokee 
Bridge over the Tennessee River here, by the 
Southern Construction Co., of Birmingham. 

Two huge cofferdams required 150 tons of 
timber. They were built on the river bank on 
ways made of timber trusses. Each cofferdam 
had an outside measurement of 40 by 120 feet, 
with a height of 25 feet. 

They were launched from the timber ways 
and floated to the pier site with the support of 
150 sealed barrels. The cofferdams were tied 
in place and the barrels removed and placed 
on top, and pumped full of water to sink the 


dams. 
* * * 


Tells History of Lumbering 


Wasurncrton, D. C., March 24.—The United 
States Daily, published here, in its issue of 
March 19 carried a full page advertisement by 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., widely known financial 
institution, featuring the lumber industry. The 
advertisement appeared under the caption, “The 
Material of Myriad Uses.” It is illustrated by 
a cut showing a train load of logs leaving the 
forest for the mill. 

This is one of a series of informative state- 
ments published in advertisement form dealing 
with major industries of the United States, 
and tells briefly the story of the tree and the 
development of the lumber industry from the 
time the ancient Pelasgians used ‘their groves 
. A gta thinking them the abode of the 
gods. 

In the preparation of this statement, Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., consulted the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. In calling the ad- 
vertisement to the attention of the directors, 
subscribing associations, members of the trade 


extension committee, trade extension manufac- 
turers and wholesalers and members of sub- 
scribing associations, the National association 
says: 

“It is encouraging to read this public ex- 
pression of a great financial institution. This 
direct compliment to the lumber industry is 
greatly appreciated, and appropriate acknowl- 
edgement has been made.” 


* * * 


Book of Millwork Information 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 25.—The trade 
extension department of the N. L. M. A. has 
just added to its expanding list of technical 
publications a booklet of great interest and 
value to all interested in the manufacture or 
installation of millwork items. 

The booklet is a loose-leaf affair, titled 
“Millwork Notes.” In its preparation, W. 
E. Griffee, Forest Products Engineer, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has com- 


MILLWORK NOTE 
NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION ..__ WASHINGTON 
TRADE EXTENSION 


A Refinement In Beck Bands. 

An Unusuel Method of Returning Steir Treads. 
Application of Reised Mouldings to Paneling. 
Beveling the Bottom Edge of Base Mouldings. 
Casings for Antique Finishes. 

- Combination Bucks end Jambds. 

Door Jamb Construction. 

Beonomy in the Design of Special Peneled Hard- 
wood Doors. 
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9. Inexpensive Wood Peneling. 

10, Jamb Linings. 

ll. Nerrow Trin. 

12. Plywood Cupboard Doors. 

13. Protection of Flush Veneered Entrance Doors, 

14. Selecting the Windows for « Home. 

15. The Selection of Hardwood Door Veneers. 

16. Setting Grounds for Plestered Reveals. 

17. Sell Them Full Length Screens. 

18. The Specification of Stock Doors. 

19, Specifying the Quality of Veneers. 

20, Wee the Millwork Properly Seasoned’ 

21. Waterproof Inswinging Casement Windows. 

22, Why Split Up « Cabinet Work Contract? 

23. A Window Freme for Brick Veneer Construction. 
ae Wood Sesh Reused After 24 Years Service. 


Reproduction of table of contents 


piled a large number of valuable suggestions 
concerning improved methods of manufacture 
and installation of various items of millwork. 
The authoritative data therein presented will, 
it is believed, be of distinct value to all those 
interested in holding and extending present 
markets for millwork. 

The loose-leaf sheets forming this booklet 
contain the “notes,” clearly stated, and in 
most cases illustrated by sketches. The scope 
of these notes is shown by accompanying re- 
production of the first sheet, which contains 
the table of contents. These sheets measure 
6 inches wide by 8% inches deep, and are con- 
tained in a cover of heavy gray paper. 

The title page states that the booklet is 
prepared for those directly interested in the 
specification, installation and maintenance of 
millwork. This new and valuable handbook 
no doubt will find wide circulation and use 
among those belonging in those categories. 


Huge Tank Built of Redwood 


[PASADENA, CaLiF., March 22.—This city 
boasts the world’s largest wooden tank. It 
was designed, manufactured and erected for the 
city by the Little River Redwood Co. It is 
said to be by far the largest wood tank struc- 
ture ever designed and placed in successful op- 
eration, 

The tank has an inside diameter of 130 feet, 
with an inside depth of 17 feet, and a capacity 
of 1,700,000 gallons. It is mounted on a rein- 
forced concrete bottom. 

It is used for sewage disposal. Before de- 
ciding upon the use of redwood for the tank, 
the engineers in charge investigated the record 
of redwood used in chemical and mining proc- 
esses, and found evidence of extraordinary 
durability under varied conditions. The use of 
steel or concrete was considered impossible be- 
cause of the disintegration of the metal, and 
concrete’s lack of water-tightness. 


* * * 
Heavy Timbers Resist Explosion 


Covincton, Ky., March 24.—Immense oaken 
joists, laid close together, saved an entire fam- 
ily from disaster and probable death when a 
pocket of bituminous coal gas ignited and de- 
stroyed the furnace in the home of W. J. 
Lewin at Latonia, Ky., near this place. The 
fire quickly spread to the joists under the first 
floor of the dwelling. The close-laid and husky 
joists prevented the explosion from wrecking 
the first floor of the house. Aside from de- 
molishing the furnace, water pipes and electric 
wiring, the damage to the cellar was approxi- 
mately $200. 

An interesting thing firemen notice about 
heavy-timber construction is that wooden posts 
and girders, although burning, sometimes stand 
up after.steel bends and buckles. This explains 
why fires in heavy-timber buildings do not 
often result in collapse and total loss. 


x * * 
Shows Wood Floors and Panels 


MontreaAL, Que., March 24.—Through the 
efforts of the Vicegerent of the Montreal Hoo- 
Hoo, lumber will be included in a house which 
is being modernized for display purposes in this 
city. 

The movement to encourage modernizing is 
being sponsored by the Canadian Home & Com- 
munity Beautiful, an organization including 
paint and varnish, wall paper, roofing and lin- 
oleum representatives. 

The Lumbermen’ 
with the Hoo-Hoo Club and funds have been 
voted to pay for the paneling of the dining 
room in Canadian birch, and the installation 
of a hardwood floor. It was intended at the 
outset to floor this room with inlaid linoleum. 

Under the plan adopted the house will be 
kept open for public inspection over a period 
of two years. It should prove a splendid ad- 
vertisement for the lumber industry. 


* * * 


Modern Art Utilizes Wood 


New York City, March 25.—Modernistic 
decorative art more and more seeks expression 
in wood, irrespective of location or space. An 
example is seen in an ultra-modern 2-room 
suite designed for a New York hotel by Lee 
Simonson, who is noted for his Theater Guild 


settings. This apartment is a combination of 


hardwoods and California redwood, with sound- 
proof walls and built-in furniture. 

All important furniture in the suite is of the 
built-in variety, becoming an integral part of 
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the decoration, and includes a couch, radio vic- 
trola, tables, desk, bureau, bookshelves etc. The 
only movable furniture in the two rooms are 
two small tables and four chairs. 

The large living room is finished in hard- 
woods with German silver panels, and the 
study-bedroom in California redwood. Doors 
blend into the walls. All lighting is indirect. 

Every square inch of space is utilized, per- 
mitting the two rooms to house about twice 
the quantity of furniture ordinarily accommo- 
dated in such an apartment. 


* K+ 
Illustrations for Publicity Work 


Wasuincton, D. C., .March:24.—The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’) Association ‘is 
continually receiving, from: newspapers, -re- 
quests that their building page editors be fur- 
nished material concerning -lumber-built houses. 
Many of them state.that the brick, steel; stucco 
and other material interests keep | them con- 
stantly supplied and are disposed to complain 
that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has not been offering them a free 
service regularly.. 

The very best service of this kind - that has 
been available last year was not a free service. 
It was put out by the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association, and known as a Home Guild Serv- 
ice. It was essentially a wood-house service. 
The editors, recognizing that some 80 percent 
of the detached houses of the United States 
are of wood, very naturally emphasized frame 
construction in this service. 

However, to meet the growing demand for 
a free service, the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association is now supplementing an 


old free collection supplied in mat form, by 
adding mats of six of the original designs pub- 


lished in “for Home Lovers,” including con- 
siderable reading matter and carrying explana- 
tory lines. In addition, four or five mats will 
be made up from the winning plans in the 
Ideal Farm Home contest, staged last year in 
conjunction with the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

The result is that there will soon be avail- 
able some fifteen or sixteen mats of as many 
different house plans, of which four or five 
will be especially adapted to country newspaper 
use. This service will be increased from time 
to time, 

These mats will be available to newspapers, 
and.to.any retail lumber dealer who is -inter- 
ested in having his home town paper or papers 
give adequate attention to the | lumber-built 
house. ,. Interested retailers may obtain single 
mats or sets, provided, of course, they will un- 
dertake to see that they are: published ‘in local 
newspapers. It. has: been found that, ‘in. the 
smaller cities and towns, editors .of local news- 
papers are very: glad: to get hold of -high ree 
and artistic | ‘house illustrations. . 


al A, ae = ' 
Retailer Boosts Wood. Home 


Winnirec, Manirosa, March 24.—The Feb- 
ruary issue of the Chieftain, published by the 
North American Lumber & Supply Co. (Ltd.), 
of this city, has this to say of an all-wood house 
illustrated in its pages: 

“Usually when a thing is remarkable in its 
attractiveness it is also expensive. The house 
of wood is inexpensive. In the living room of 
this house the rafters are exposed and all the 
knots and the grain—the everlastingly beauti- 
ful features of wood—are part of the decora- 
tion of the room. 

“The walls are made of laminated material, 
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houses such as this 


 peaters” 


similar to Lamatco or fir plyboard, with bat- 
tens running up and down. Even the doors 
are homemade, using entirely 114x6-foot V- 
joint ceiling with crossbars on one side, the 
same as you would build a door for a barn. 

“Such a house has many practical advan- 
tages, too. It is well known that there is no 
construction as warm as wood.” 


* *k * 


Bridge Gives Century of Service 


Harrtspunc, Pa., March 24—The oldest 
wooden bridge in Pennsylvania, located in East 
Providence Township, will soon be replaced by 
one of larger capacity. This bridge, a covered 
arch, was erected in 1818 and carries one of 
the country’s heaviest traveled highways—the 
Lincoln Highway—over the Juniata River near 
Everett. 

The old covered wooden bridge was built 
more than a century ago to replace a chain 
suspension bridge further down the stream: It 
has been in service ever since its erection 112 
years ago. A ‘structure of larger capacity is 
required to carry the increasing traffic on this 
great highway, and for this reason the old 
monument to the durability of wood must give 
way to a new bridge. 





“Stop Waste” 


Above is the title of an interesting new 
booklet published by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. at East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. This is a notable contribution 
to the continuous campaign for the elimina- 
tion of waste in American industry carried 
on in connection with the movement spon- 
sored by the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers with the co-operation of the 
American Management Association. The 
booklet presents methods used by Westing- 
house Electric in conducting a campaign for 
waste elimination and prevention, and is 
illustrated with photographs of exhibits that 
have been used in the shops to demonstrate 
how waste can be reduced. A page is devoted 
to recounting savings effected by several na- 
tionally known companies through their par- 
ticipation in the. campaign against waste. 
This interesting booklet will be sent on. re- 
quest to any one interested. 





Millions for Telephone Senin 


New York, March 24.—Officials of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. announce 
that $106,000,000 will be spent by the’ long lines 
department in its 1930 construction activities. 
This construction is only a part of a nation- 
wide Bell system program which contemplates 
expenditures this year totaling more than 
$700,000,000. The program provides for the 
installation by the long lines department of 
about 3,000 miles of cable, more than 1,000,000 
loading coils, and nearly 28,000 telephone ‘ ‘re- 
in connection with new and existin 
cables. An important part of the program wil 
be the installation of relief or supplementary 
cables. Among these will be relief cables be- 
tween New York and Chicago, Pittsburgh and 
Terre Haute, New York via Washington to 
Petersburg, Va., and for about 80 percent of 
the distance from Boston to New York. Many 
new cable routes are planned and undergrounds 
conduits will be built between many of the 
important cities of the country. New aerial 
wire’ plans include extensive construction on 
the central transcontinental route from Kansas 

ity to. San Francisco and Los Angeles, via 

ver and Salt Lake City. About 900 miles 
of additional pole lines will be built between 
Kansas City, Kan., and Wendover, Utah. An- 
other new pole line, 570 miles long, will be 
built between Salt Lake City and San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., while a new pole line 450 miles 
long is being constructed between Ataquarque, 
N. ‘M., and Kingman, Ariz. 
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Increasing Efficiency in the Handling 


of Lumber at the Sawmill 


In a series of articles which the writer is 
to prepare for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the several handlings through which green 
lumber must pass before it is ready for car 
loading at the mill will be reviewed and 
analyzed. We shall not attempt to develop 
the ideal lay-out, nor suggest the most eco- 
nomical method for doing any one of the 
many things which must be done in the pro- 
duction of rough dry, or finished lumber, 
because that which might seem best at one 
mill might not be best at another. Too much 
depends upon physical location, class of 
orders, and species being cut. 

There have always been problems con- 
nected with the economical production of 
lumber, but in recent years these have been 
more numerous. Not 
many years ago a 
large percentage of 
the lumber sold was 
shipped in random 
widths and lengths. 
Green sorting tables 
at the mill were 
short, and costs for 
this operation were 
low. Today most 
car shipments are of 
finished dry lumber 
and of specified di- 
mensions. The old- 
time sorting methods 
will not do. Bat- 
teries of dry kilns 
have been installed; 
dry sorting tables, 
and large rough dry 
and finish sheds have 
been built to handle 
even widths and No 
lengths of lumber to ~ 
take care of chang- 
ing conditions. These 
changes are all for the best, but they have 
called for many re-arrangements, and, at 
some mills, costly re-handlings. 

In this article we shall outline methods 
which are used for sorting green lumber as 
it comes from the mill and which can not 
be sorted properly at the chain—methods 
used for transporting lumber to the dry kilns, 
or to individual alleys in the air drying yards 
for hand or machine piling—the good fea- 
tures and the bad. In the article to follow 





. I. Modern green sorting table, built 


we shall take a green sorting table at a 
mill, cutting around 300,000 feet each shift, 
and explain how this rather complicated job 
works out; how each lumber puller is esti- 
mated to be able to handle a definite footage 
per day, and how individual piecework prices 
are developed, with the results accomplished 
by such an installation. 

The mill which can take its lumber away 
from the green sorting table, and, with the 
one handling, place it directly at the dry 
kiln stackers or in front of the pile in the 
air yard, is indeed fortunate and should 
operate this part of the job at a minimum 
cost a thousand. To do it, however, the 
green chain must be long enough to provide 
space alongside for proper kiln sortings, and 





and take them away 


even width and length sortings, for the lum- 
ber that goes to the yard. Illustration No. 1 
shows the modern green chain, or sorting 
table, built in two sections. The picture was 
taken at the head end of table No. 1. At 
the left the other section can be seen. These 
two tables are connected at both ends with 
roller cases so that the lumber can circulate 
around. 

The advantage of a double sorting table, 
such as the one shown, is that lumber of 








in two sections. Mono-rail cars pick up the full units 


By C. A. MARSTON, 
Curtis A. Marston Co. 
Efficiency Engineers 


any one size, coming too fast to be pulled 
into its proper unit, may continue on, and 
later another chance will be presented to 
get it. If the table were all in one section, 
lumber which gets by the sorter must go 
on to the end, unless there is a duplicate lay- 
out of assortments, and be placed in over- 
flow units, eventually to be brought back to 
the head end of the table and fed over again 
at an extra handling cost. 

The table pictured in illustration No. 1 
provides space for 346 sortings. There would 
not be enough of these if all the lumber was 
to go to the air yard in even widths and 
lengths, but a large battery of dry kilns is 
operated here, and there is a dry sorting 
table in connection where 202 further assort- 
ments may be made 
if necessary. Widths 
and grades may be 
mixed when the lum- 
ber goes through the 
kilns and across a 
dry sorter, but each 
individual length 
must be kept sep- 
arate if the kiln ca- 
pacity is to be util- 
ized to the fullest 
extent. 

Kilns reduce the 
footage to be dried 
in the air yard and 
make the lumber 
available in a shorter 
period of time, but 
air yards are very 
necessary at every 
mill. Whenever lum- 
ber goes to the yard, 
however, extra han- 
dlings must be made. 
In order to minimize 
these, and to keep 
costs as low as possible, every width, length 
and grade should be separated before the 
lumber goes into the pile, if it is to be 
shipped that way; otherwise expensive hand 
sorting must be done on the pile, when the 
dry lumber is loaded out on specified dimen- 
sion orders. When lumber is mixed the 
available footage on hand of any one size 
is never known, and if the entire pile is taken 
down and run through some sorting opera- 
tion to get the required size for an order, 








Random lengths allow the sun to do considerable damage 











No. 3. Example of good lumber piling, where the piles are uniform 
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No. 4. Showing one efficient method of sorting lumber by hand. When 
done on a piecework basis the cost is low 




















No. 5. Lumber to be sorted pushed over edge of tramway, later to be 
hand-piled on cars. Not a very economical method 





simplest method of doing this, everything 
considered, is by hand, but unless properly 
organized and controlled it may be the most 
costly. Illustration No. 4 shows one efficient 
method for doing this sorting by hand. The 
lumber is brought to the men in units, all 
of one width, but in lengths of 10 to 20 feet. 
When this picture was taken the time-study 
man was making his observations and he is 
shown in the background. 

The rough load is placed in the center of 
a lay-out. At the right of this are the 10-, 
12- and 14-foot units. At the left are the 
16-, 18- and 20-foot. The men sort on the 
mixed load, and two of them may be seen 
placing several pieces of the 16-foot length. 
Because of the 2-foot ‘difference in lengths 
the men may walk past any unit with their 
lumber without difficulty, while the distance 
covered is very short. Whenever an even- 
length unit is filled a lumber carrier drives 





the remaining footage must be piled in the 
shed or run to some stock pattern. 

Another objection to the piling of random 
lengths in the air yard is that losses run 
high. Illustration No. 2 shows an example 
of this random piling. The uneven lengths 
have no protection whatever from the ele- 
ments, with the result that end checking is 
excessive, while the exposed ends warp and 
curl. Illustration No. 3 shows a very differ- 
ent condition. The piles are uniform, and 
it will be noticed that the stickers at the 
end project beyond the lumber, thereby mini- 
mizing the chances for the sun to cause end 
checking. 

If the green chain at the mill is too short 
to permit proper sortings, lumber for the 
air yard must be piled into mixed units and 
taken elsewhere for this re-handling job. The 

















No. 9. Section of a large sticking platform. Lumber is stuck into 
units by hand for kilns or air yard 
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No. 10. Men sticking lumber by hand. An inexpensive method because 
no machinery is involved 
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No. 8. Outgoing end of the drop sorter. 


Handlers are sticking the even lengths for the kilns 


or air yard 


over it, picks it up and takes it to the crane 
area, alley or parking space. When the ran- 
dom unit has been sorted the men walk to 
another in the lay-out. 

The above method for hand-sorting ran- 
dom lengths of ‘lumber is very effective, and 
when done on a piecework basis—a price 





only machinery involved is the carrier, which 
takes the lumber away, and the Fordson, 
which spots the load to be sorted. It might 


seen in illustration No. 6. Here is a table, 
built in a section of the air yard, and when 
the units are filled they are shunted down 
the proper alley for piling. Lumber for the 
operation of such an auxiliary table may 
drop directly off the main table at the mill 
into a roller case, conveying it to this addi- 
tional table, or it may drop upon cars and 
be carried to the table in this way. 

Short stub sorting tables may be used 
away from the main table, but the extra 








No. 13. Four-wheeled flat cars, upon which lumber is piled high at 
the sorting tables, are an efficient method for yard transportation 


be mentioned that this particular sorting 
operation was developed at a yard which 
received its lumber from ship’s tackle, and 
the picture was taken there. The same 
method has been installed at other mills 
with equally satisfactory results. It costs 
more to do the job this way than it does 
at the green chain, but when the chain is not 
long enough these extra handlings must be 
made, and the system just explained is a 
good one. 

Illustration No. 5 shows another hand- 
sorting job. This one is at the mill and 
right near the green chain. It is not an effi- 
cient method, but it is shown here to explain 
how easily costs may run up in the re-han- 
dling of lumber. Several tramways, like the 
one pictured, run out from the green chain. 
The lumber is pulled upon buggies which, 
when filled, are pushed down the tramway as 
shown. The different widths and lengths are 
then sorted over the edge of the tram. Later 
on this, stock is taken from the inclined posi- 
tion and piled dat. By this method several 
handlings, at high cost, are- necessary. 

Every green sorting operation which can 
not be done right at the chain, as the lumber 
is pulled, adds to the cost of the lumber in 
the pile. Several of the older mills have not 
been able to increase the length of their 
original green chains, but have overcome this 
handicap by building a longer table at an- 
other location. Such an installation may be 





stuck into units, as shown in illustration 
No. 8, 

The mill with a long green chain is in an 
enviable position, as compared with one 
which must do all the re-handling as outlined 
above. A typical example follows: Lumber 
is pulled into even-length units at the green 
chain. The widths and grades are mixed 
when it goes through the kilns, but separated 
for the. air yard, unless the lumber is to go 
over the dry sorter when taken down. 

The filled units are lifted from the bunks 
as sorted by an overhead mono-rail system 
and spotted upon short kiln dollies. The 
operation which follows is sticking, and this 
is done upon a large Sticking platform, as 
can be seen in part in illustration No. 9. 
This platform is built with a slight incline, 
and the solid loads roll by gravity to the 
lower end. At this point two lumber pilers 
make up the units for the kilns or air yard. 
A close-up of the sticking operation can be 
seen in illustration No. 10. The rough unit 
is at the left, the stuck unit in center, and 
unit of stickers on truck at right. When 
completed the stuck load may be picked up 
by mono-rail and piled back of the kilns, or 
be taken by a crane and piled in the air yard. 
A very effective crane installation is shown 
in illustration No. 11. Two of these cranes 
span an extremely large area and can carry 
ten units on a sub-structure. 

Transportation from the green chain to 
the air yard is an individual proposition and 
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to the costs. An automatic, or semi-auto- 
matic, drop sorter is sometimes used for 
separating random lengths into even ones. 
Illustration No. 7 shows one of these instal- 
lations. Random length units are accumu- 
lated in a crane area until a reasonable 
amount has been acquired. These units are 
then brought to the drop sorter and fed 
across the table as shown. The rough load, 
held at such an angle that the flow may be 
regulated, is shown in the foreground. As 
the lumber goes down the table, individual 
lengths drop through the proper openings. 
When they come out at the bottom they are 
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No. 14. Lumber piled on collapsible supports, making it unnecessary 
to hold flat cars for this operation and releasing them for other purposes 


transportation and handling add considerably 


must be linked up with the method of piling. 
If the unit system is used, a crane of some 
sort is necessary. If it is necessary to pile 
into square piles by hand or machine the 
situation is quite different. The point the 
writer wishes to bring out is best shown in 
illustration No. 12. Here you see the ma- 
chine lumber piler with its crew of three 
men. The rough load at the right was 
brought there by a lumber carrier. When 
it has been piled the men must either wait 
for another load or move their machine to 
some pile where a rough load is ready to go 
up. Or again the carrier may get to these 
men pictured before the load is up and have 











No. 11. 





Effective crane installation for piling or taking down stuck units in the air yard 
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to wait around before leaving the one it has. 
The answer to this lost-time problem—and 
it is a real one—is either to send the lumber 
into the yard upon flat cars and operate an 
industrial track system throughout, or plank 
over the alleys and use the less efficient lum- 
ber buggy. : ? : i 

The three things which the writer consid- 
ers of real importance, in connection with 
the transportation system from the sorting 
table to the average air yard, are utilization 
of sorting table space to the fullest extent, 
economical hauling costs to the yard, and a 
minimum of lost time on the part of the 
lumber pilers. The one method of transpor- 
tation which comes nearest to meeting the 
above mentioned requirements is the four- 
wheeled flat car and an industrial trackage 
system at the green chain and throughout 
the several alleys in the yards. 

The four-wheeled flat car makes possible 
close spacing at the green chain and a maxi- 
mum number of sortings for each 100 feet 
of chain space. The footage which may be 
piled upon a flat car may be greater than 
by any other method. The car, because it 
runs on rails, may, by gravity or other 
means, be taken to the alley in the yard at 
minimum cost. The lumber can be piled high 
on these cars (see illustration No. 13), so 
that it is easier for hand pilers to go up 
to the top of their pile, there being less 
jacking-up to do. And, furthermore, when 
one load has been piled or taken down, the 
next load, or an empty car, can be brought 
up to position by the men without aid. 

The lumber carrier can pick up loads at 
the green chain, carry them to the air yard, 
and spot the load upon short kiln dollies, 
thereby making it possible for the pilers to 
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No. 12. Machine lumber piler which makes 
high piles possible with a maximum utilization 
of ground space 


handle the Jumber without outside assistance; 
but to use the carrier every alley must be 
planked over. A spotter is necessary when- 
ever a load is to be left upon the dollies in 
the alleys, and a considerable space is lost at 
the green chain, as the carrier takes from 
eighteen inches to two feet spacing between 
units in order to drive over the load at the 
table and back out. 

Objections have been made to flat cars 
One is that axles bend or break off and 
they are hard to move. The answer to this 
is large axles and roller-bearing wheels. An- 
other objection is that cars cost a lot of 
money, and if 300 or more sortings were to 
be made at the green chain the investment 
tied up in cars there would amount to many 
thousands of dollars. This investment prob- 
lem ‘is all very true but need not be consid- 
ered serious. By referring to illustration No. 
6 industria] tracks can be seen extending out 
from under the units of lumber. Looking 
closely along these tracks four 4-wheeled 
flat cars can be. seen. They are not under 
any particular unit, nor are there any car 
under any units. 

The lumber being pulled into units at the 
above. table is actually resting upon bolsters 
supported in a framework, and the car is 
not needed or pushed under the load until 
it is filled. A modification of this method 
can be seen very clearly in illustration No. 
14. Lumber is pulled upon two supports, 
the one at the back being a short section of 
iron rail. When the load has been filled, the 
back support, which may be seen holding 
this rail in place, is removed. An empty flat 
car is pushed: under. The rail is released 
from its position and the load comes down 
upon the car. 


Senate Gives Lumber Place in Tariff 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 25.—Adoption 
by the Senate late Thursday of the amendment 
presented by Senator Jones, of Washington, 
placing a duty of $1.50 a thousand feet on 
lumber, while affording slight protection to 
American lumber manufacturers who have been 
seeking to have lumber restored to the dutia- 
ble list, represents a substantial concession by 
the Washington senator and supporters of his 
proposal. Initially, the Jones amendment pro- 
posed a duty of $3 a thousand feet. When 
the issue was joined recently, Senator Jones, 
in the hope of getting some tariff protection, 
reduced the figure to $2 a thousand feet, 
but his amendment was lost by a few votes. 
When the final test came on reconsideration, 
the Washington senator made a further con- 
cession to $1.50 and won by the narrow mar- 
gin of one vote and then only because he ac- 
cepted an amendment to the amendment, offered 
by Senator Copeland, of New York, exempting 
softwood lumber from Canada not further man- 
ufactured than planed or dressed on one side, 
thus making the proposed duty reciprocal, as 
to this class of lumber, with the present Cana- 
dian tariff. 

The amendment, as finally passed, reads: 

Timber hewn, sided or squared, otherwise 
than by sawing, and round timber used for 
spars or in building wharves; sawed lumber 
and timber not specifically provided for; all 
the foregoing, if of fir, spruce, pine, hemlock, 
or larch; railroad ties, and telephone, tele- 
graph, trolley and electric light poles of any 
wood; all the foregoing, $1.50 per thousand 
feet, board measure, and in estimating board 
measure for the purpose of this paragraph no 
deduction shall be made on account of plan- 
ing, tonguing and grooving: Provided, that 
there shall be exempted from such duty, 
boards, planks and deals of fir, spruce, pine, 
hemlock, or larch in the rough or not further 
manufactured than planed or dressed on one 
side. when imported from a country contig- 
uous to the continental United States, which 
country admits free of duty similar lumber 
imported from the United States. 


Canada maintains a duty of 25 percent ad 


valorem on dressed lumber. During the course 
of the debate, Senator Copeland quoted figures 
from “experts” to the effect that of the 1,500,- 
000,000 feet of softwood lumber imported from 
Canada annually, 1,330,000,000 feet is planed 
or dressed on one side or further manufactured. 

“In other words,” he said, “almost all the 
lumber coming in from Canada is manufac- 
tured or partly manufactured. The signifi- 


cance of that fact lies in this, as the Senator. 


from Washington pointed out—this work, this 
employment of labor, is in Canada, not here.” 

‘In justification of his proviso to the Jones 
amendment, Senator Copeland pointed out that 
if Canada removes her duty on dressed lumber 
“the freight rates are such that dressed lum- 
ber from the southern States of our Union 
might be sent into a Canadian field.” He said 
he was speaking of that part of the field con- 
tiguous to the Northeast. 

“If this duty imposed by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment were removed,” the New York sena- 
tor added, “there would be no excuse for this 
tariff, and I am sure the Senator from Wash- 
ington agrees with me.” 

Senator Jones said he was willing to accept 
the Copeland amendment to his amendment. 
The debate covered a considerable period and 
the usual grounds, pro and con. Certain mem- 
bers insisted that the imposition of even the 
low duty of $1.50 a thousand feet would con- 
stitute a heavy burden on the consumer, more 
especially the farmer. Even conceding distress 
in the lumber industry, several senators de- 
clared the proposed duty unwarranted. Others 

‘insisted that it would not furnish adequate pro- 
tection to the lumber industry where needed 
and therefore would constitute a farce. 

As adopted by the Senate, the $1.50 rate 
would apply on all imports of Russian lumber 
and any softwood lumber, timber etc. coming 
into this country from any other source. The 
exemption as to rough lumber, and that not 
further manufactured than planed or dressed 
on one side, applies only to Canada. 

The expectation is that the lumber duty will 


be held in the bill by the Senate and House 
conferees, but those interested in it are by no 
means warranted in taking this for granted. 
The House bill carried a duty of $1 on logs, 
which the Senate finance committee and the 
Senate itself eliminated. This log duty will 
come up in conference, as well as the Senate 
duty on lumber. Whether the Senate duty on 
lumber will be retained, and the House log 
duty restored, remains to be decided. Should 
the conferees knock out the lumber duty, the 
narrow margin of one vote by which it was 
adopted in the Senate would make it difficult 
to reject the decision of the conferees. 


Protest Tariff on Canadian Poles 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 26—L. A. 
Page, president Western Red Cedar Associa- 
tion and also president of the Page & Hill Co., 
Minneapolis, importer and treater of poles, is 
in Washington to confer with senators and 
determine why a $1.50 tariff was placed on 
telephone and telegraph poles. If possible, he 
will launch a fight to have the tariff taken off. 
Members of the Northern White Cedar Asso- 
ciation have protested the tariff in a telegram 
to the Senate. 

Mr. Page conferred with heads of other 
pole companies, of which there are thirteen in 
the Twin Cities, before leaving for Washing- 
ton. 

“We are at a loss to know why such a tariff 
was ever considered,” Mr. Page said before 
he left. “There is comparatively little Ameri- 
can stumpage that could be used for poles and 
we can not understand what interests would 
want a protective tariff. It has been neces- 
sary for us to import more than 80 percent 
of our poles from Canada. Having no intima- 
tion that such a tariff was being considered, we 
had offered no arguments against it. The tariff 
not only is a serious blow at the industry, 
which employs more than 1,000 men in the 
Twin Cities and keeps a $5,000,000 stock of 
poles on hand, but also to the development of 
rural electric power and telephone. lines.” 
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Seasoning Small Dimension Stock 
The Motsture Gradient Curve 


[By Claude C. Bell, National Committee on Wood Utilization] 


Proper seasoning is one of the most difficult 
problems confronting the manufacturers and 
consumers of small dimension stock. Unless 
this stock is correctly air seasoned and kiln 
dried, much valuable material may be wasted in 
these processes. In many cases, improper sea- 
soning may not be detected until after the stock 
is put into service. Serious seasoning defects, 
which develop after the finished parts of an 
article have been assembled, not only waste the 
time and money spent in manufacture, fabrica- 
tion and assembly, but also create an unfavor- 
able impression in the mind of the ultimate 
consumer. 

Unlike many of the operations connected with 
the manufacture of small dimensoin stock, sea- 
soning is far from being an exact science, Un- 
der most conditions it is impossible to lay down 
hard and fast rules regarding the seasoning of 
any species. One hundred and eighty-two species 
of wood are of commercial importance, and the 
kiln operator may be required to dry any one 
of them. Add to this the fact that no two 
species of small dimension stock are exactly 
the same as to structure, drying qualities, or 
moisture distribution, and the desirability of 
practical information on the subject of season- 
ing will be realized. 


Drying Rate Determines Steepness 


A moisture gradient is established as soon 
as drying begins or, in other words, as soon as 
the moisture content of the surface of a given 
piece of stock is less than that of its center. 
After drying begins, the rate of drying deter- 
mines the steepness of the moisture gradient, 
which may be plotted as a curve. If the rate 
of drying is too rapid, and the curve becomes 
too steep, the stock will be improperly dried. 
Conversely, if the drying rate is too slow, the 
gradient curve becomes nearly flat, and both 
time and money are wasted in the seasoning 
process. Therefore a happy medium must be 
struck somewhere between these two extremes 
to produce well-seasoned stock without .the eco- 
nomic waste of time, money or material. This 

‘happy medium is represented by the lumber 
drying schedules which have been prepared by 
our Forest Products Laboratory for practically 
all of our commercial species. 

The moisture gradient is not of great impor- 
tance in connection with the kiln drying of lum- 
ber because of the practical lumber schedules 
that have been evolved, and because in kiln dry- 
ing most of the difficult drying is confined to 
stock of approximately 1 inch in thickness. On 
the contrary, in the small dimension industry 
much of the material is dried subsequent to 
manufacture, and is often 2 inches or more in 
thickness, while kiln schedules for the various 
species have not, as yet, been prepared. There- 
fore, in drying small dimension, the kiln oper- 
ator must determine his schedules by experi- 
mentation and by the “hit or miss” system. 

The operator who is anxious to “hit” rather 
than “miss” will do well to consider and put 
into practical application some form of the 
moisture gradient curve which is illustrated in 
this article. 


Plotting Curve for Dimension 


The figure shows a recommended method 
of plotting the curve for a piece of dimension 
stock. It will be noted that the figure illus- 
trates the drying condition of a 3-inch square 
at a time when the surface of the stock was 
rapidly approaching that critical condition in 
drying known as the “fiber saturation point”— 
or about 25 percent moisture content. 

The procedure is as follows: The piece of 
stock to be tested is selected and is cross-cut 
to produce a section about %-inch thick near 


the center, or at least 12 inches from the end, 
of the piece. A moisture distribution test is 
made by cutting out pieces corresponding to 
A, B, and C in the figure. The width of pieces 
A and B is equal to one-sixth of the width of 
the section, while piece C equals one-third of 
the total width. That is, in a section cut from 
a 3-inch square A and B are %-inch wide on 
each side, while C is 1 inch in width. As soon 
as the moisture content of these samples is de- 
termined, the moisture gradient curve can be 


plotted. 
Scale Must Be Determined 


The first step in the plotting of this curve 
is in the determination of the scale to be used. 
In the figure the abcissa, or horizontal scale, 
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The results of a moisture distribution test made 

on a 3-inch square are plotted in the above 

figure. The line xy, drawn through the plotted 
points, is the moisture gradtent curve 


was laid out full size in inches, while the ordi- 
nate, or vertical scale, was laid out as 1 inch 
being equal to 10 percent moisture content. In 
preparing curves which are to be compared to 
the one shown in the figure it is not essential 
that this scale be used, provided the scale which 
is used to designate inches on the abcissa is in 
proportion to that used to designate percent on 
the ordinate, as 1 is to 10. 

The second step involves the location of the 
vertical lines 00, C’C’, B’B’, and A’A’.. The 
line 00 is drawn through the point which cor- 
responds to the center of the test section, de- 
termined by measuring to the left from the or- 
dinate EG. The line C’C’ is drawn to the left 
of 00, one-sixth of the distance toward EG. 
Lines B’B’ and A’A’ are located to the left of 
C’C’ at intervals which represent one-third of 
the distance between the ordinate and the line 
00. The lines A’A’, B’B’ and C’C’ now repre- 
sent the vertical planes in which the results of 
the moisture distribution tests made on the sec- 
tion A, B, and C must be plotted. These 


points are located and the curve extended to 
meet the lines EG and 00. The point x, at 
which the curve meets the line EG, represents 
the moisture content at the surface of the stock, 
while the point y, at which the curve inter- 
sects the line 00, shows the moisture content 
at the center of the square. 

In the figure, then, the line xy represents 
the moisture gradient curve. In this case the 
“curve” is a straight line, but in many instances 
the plotted readings will form a true curve. In 
the figure the most significant part of the dia- 
gram is the angle wxy formed by the moisture 
gradient curve and the horizontal. And now 
the importance .of the moisture gradient curvé 
and its relation to successful drying of small 
dimension stock must be determined. 


Gradient Pitch Varies with Species 


Unfortunately, there has been little research 
regarding the relation between the steepness 
of the moisture gradient curve, plotted on a 
standard scale, and the successful drying of 
the various species and sizes of small dimension 
stock, The writer has done some experimental 
work along this line in connection with the 
drying of thick green maple stock, and the re- 
sults indicated that the angle should not exceed 
30 degrees. Obviously, the angle may be safely 
increased in drying such species as yellow pop- 
lar, magnolia, chestnut, and most of the soft- 
woods, and in drying stock of small size. In 
drying such species as oak, especially in large 
dimensions, the steepness of the curve must be 
decreased. In any case it is safe to say that 
the angle should not exceed 45 degrees. In cases 
where the curve deviates from a straight line, 
the angle should be determined by the readings 
obtained from the moisture distribution sections 
A and C. The amount of deviation of the B 
reading from the straight line is significant. If 
this reading is considerably above the line, the 
severity of the drying conditions should be de- 
creased while if the reading falls below the 
line, the severity of the drying conditions 
should be increased. A concave curve, then, in- 
dicates that the surface of the stock is lagging 
behind in proportion to the drying rate of the 
interior, and that the drying conditions should 
be made more severe. A convex curve indicates 
that the surface of the stock is drying too 
rapidly. 

Because of the fact that shrinkage does. not 
begin until wood has reached the fiber satura- 
tion point, it is sometimes assumed that it is 
not necessary to exercise extreme care in kiln 
drying refractory stock until the surface has 
almost reached 25 percent moisture content. No 
assumption could be more erroneous. Severe 
drying conditions during the early stages of 
seasoning create an extremely convex moisture 
gradient curve, with the result that, to produce 
properly seasoned stock, the drying conditions 
must later be made less severe and frequent 
conditioning treatments must be given the ma- 
terial to prevent surface checking. Therefore, 
at all times the moisture gradient curve should 
represent a straight line, and the kiln operator 
who is drying small dimension stock should 
make every effort to maintain conditions in his 
kiln which will remove the extreme “curve” 
from the moisture gradient. 

To the casual reader it may seem that the 
moisture gradient curve involves an excessive 
amount of moisture distribution determination, 
plotting, and mathematical computation. How- 
ever, a careful study of the principles involved 
will make the solution of the problem rela- 
tively simple. The practical application of 
these principles will certainly result in a better 
understanding of the difficulty of drying small 
dimension stock and will lead the kiln operator 
toward a solution of these problems. 
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Everett, WASH., March 22.—Nearly forty 
years ago the Robinson Manufacturing Co. 
was founded. The four intervening decades 
have witnessed a process of almost continuous 
change in the business, as, guided by the de- 
mands of its customers, many alterations have 
been made in the plant equipment and in the 
products to best meet the needs of the trade 
the company has served so efficiently. While 
all these plant, and product, changes have 
been going on members of the original Robin- 
son family have had, and still have, active 
charge of the business. 

In 1891 the first plant was established to 
cut lumber; today the company’s thoroughly 
modern plant at Everett makes a long list 
of lumber and lumber products which enable 
the retail dealer to obtain nearly anything in 
fir lumber, doors, millwork or veneer panels 
in a mixed car from the Robinson plant. Dur- 


e 


Makes West Coast Products for Mixed Car Trade 


back of the trimmers. The huge planer can 
surface timbers as large as 16 by 20 inches. 
The capacity of the company’s dry kilns is 
300,000 feet daily. This gives sufficient dry 
kiln capacity quickly to replenish stocks of 
standard items that, due to unexpected demand, 
have become low. It is a guaranty that ship- 
ments will not be unduly delayed, waiting for 
kilns to be emptied of other lumber in order 
to dry stock called for by a specific order. 
The planing mill contains the latest-type 
efficient machines in all departments. Care 
is taken to keep knives and saws sharp, and 
the company’s planing mill products reflect 
such concern in their clean-cut, smooth, sur- 
faces. Bundling or wrapping is carefully done; 
the high standard of material demands, and 
gets, the packaging care its fine appearance re- 
quires in order to have it reach the consumer 
unmarred. 
Adequate precaution 





is taken to prepare rail- 





hick 








road cars before ship- 
sn ments are loaded and 
proper bracing prevents 


shifting of load and 
consequent damage 
en route. 


The door factory 
builds all types of solid 
stile and rail doors, 
; using 3-ply panels made 
# with water resisting glue 
in the adjacent veneer 





When the airplane view of the mill shown 
herewith, in which the logs look like match sticks, 
is compared with the view of a raft of logs, an 
idea of the large size of the Robinson com- 
pany’s manufacturing plant will be gained. It 
covers 27 acres and employs 700 men. 

The Robinson Manufacturing Co. has, for 
years, been one of the important labor-using 
resources of Everett, and its regular monthly 
payroll has been a factor in upbuilding its 
reputation as “the City of Smokestacks.” 

“To sum up,” as Lou Reichman, the capable 
and efficient sales manager said, “we make, 
and can ship promptly, in one car, everything 
in fir that a retail dealer needs to build a home,” 
and, as Amos ’n’ Andy say, “Ain’t that som’- 
thing ?” 


(SEEGERS 


Wholesalers’ Informal Conferences 


RHINELANDER, WIs., March 24.—Some time 
ago it was suggested that wholesalers in this 
city and territory or those passing through 
the city should gather around a festive board 
several times a month to discuss their various 
problems. Those, including manufacturers, who 
have attended these meetings since, think they 
are much worth while, and as their fame 
spreads it is expected that visitors from ad- 
joining cities will participate in the semi- 
monthly luncheons, at least, until the golf season 
arrives and perhaps after that. At the meeting 
held here March 22 at the Oneida Hotel, the 
following were present; E. W Ellis, Wisconsin- 








Raft of 185 high class logs containing 760,230 
board feet 


ing 1929 important changes were made in the 


equipment with a view to being better able to 
serve the retail dealer who wants “everything 
from soup to nuts” in one car. 

Since the company is thoroughly prepared 
properly to care for this class of business, 
Officials of the Robinson Manufacturing Co. do 
not consider such orders as part of the “neces- 
sary evils” of serving the retail lumber yard 
trade, but, indeed, because of the wide range 
of items of its own manufacture, much prefer 
orders of this type, instead of straight. car- 
loads, though they are able to care for the 
latter type also. 

The company’s mixed car shipments call for 
the complete line of shed uppers, including 
siding, flooring, ceiling, interior and exterior 
finish, casing, base, stepping, moldings, also 
colonial columns, turned posts, balusters, porch 
and stair railing, doors, sash, window, door and 
cellar frames, in addition to plywood of va- 
rious plies and dimensions suitable for the 
manufacture of doors, interior woodwork such 
as room paneling, or wainscoting, cabinet work, 
and trunk or drawer stock. All of these prod- 
ucts are entirely made in the company’s plant, 
of its own lumber, and are thoroughly guaran- 
teed to be of the quality the order calls for. 

The view at the left, showing a raft con- 
taining 185 of the company’s logs which scaled 
760,230 feet, indicates the high class of raw 
material used at this mill. These high grade 
logs contain the clear lumber, vertical grain 
stepping cants, and stock from which clear 
cuttings suitable for the door and frame plants 
are obtained. “Peeler” logs, from which rotary 
cut veneer is made, are a special, and still 
higher, grade. 

The Robinson sawmill cuts 200,000 feet of 
lumber in an 8-hour shift. It is thoroughly 
electrified, individual motors driving each ma- 
chine. It has a modern band head saw, two 
gangs (and everybody knows that gangs cut 
high-class lumber), two vertical resaws, an 
edger, automatic trimmers, and a pony edger 








Airplane view of Robinson Manufacturing Co.’s plant located at 


Everett, Wash. 


plant. Garage doors are also made in large 
quantities. The company’s door production is 
at the rate of 1,600 daily. 

The frame department turns out both the 
eastern and western types of frames. The 
Robinson frame is distinguished by its care- 
fully selected stock and perfect millwork, which 
gives it added value in the eyes of the dealer 
and user. 

Colonial columns are manufactured in either 
round or square types. The round columns, 
when desired by the buyer, are bound together 
by a heavy, concealed wire, which gives them 
such strength that, in tests, a loaded truck 
was repeatedly run over such a hollow column, 
without in any way fracturing it. 

In the panel factory, where 100,000 feet of 
veneer is daily made, special attention is given 
to the production of doors and stock panels, and 
industrial plywood. 

Storage sheds with a capacity of 3,500,000 
feet of upper grade lumber, with the adequate 
dry kilns, give assurance that shipments will 
be made as promised. The loading tracks, 
which will accommodate twenty-seven cars at 
one time, give connections with all transconti- 
nental lines, and with the prompt service now 
given by the railroad carriers it is not long 
from the time of ordering until the product is 
at destination ready for the house job the 
dealer has sold. 






Michigan Lumber 
Co., Eagle River ; 
H. A. Marceau, 
Kinzel Lum ber 
Co. Merrill: 
Robert Leslie, 
Gagen Lumber 
Co., Gagen; H. 
E. McGraw, Me- 
nominee Bay 
Shore Lumber 
Co., Soperton; H. 
C. Collins, C. C. 
Collins Lumber 
Co.; R. J. Muel- 
ler, Thunder Lake 
Lumber Co., W. D. Brown and H. H. Krause, 
Brown Bros., Lumber Co.; A. Rollman and A. 
S. Pierce, Oneida Cedar & Lumber Co.; C. P. 
Crosby, Crosby Hardwood Lumber Co.; J. E. 
Kettner, Hodag Lumber Co.; C. H. Ball, C. 
H. Ball Lumber Co., and Paul Abendroth, 
Robbins Flooring Co., of Rhinelander. 


(BERBERA 


A product of the door fac- 
tory, showing method of 
construction 


Sawn lumber, the greater part of which was 
hardwood, constituted the largest individual 
item among the raw material used by the wood- 
turning establishments in Canada in 1928, being 
valued at $152,832. Other materials made up 
the total of $443,197. 
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A Few Lumber Stories Collected Here and There 


A President Who Didn’t Patronize His Own Yard—“Ketchin’ Bears’—A Big 
Yard Boosts Its Volume by Fostering Small Sales 


J. E. Dodds, of the Dodds Lumber Co., 
Omaha, Neb., tells a story of his efforts to 
interest the manager of a mid-western lum- 
ber yard in portable farm buildings. 

Mr. Dodds, who is an outstanding lum- 
berman in the Missouri Valley country and 
who is a man of exceptionally winning per- 
sonality, has a good many lumber interests. 
Among other things he sells at wholesale. 
So he tried to interest this young manager 
in building and selling farrowing houses; 
both because it would create some mutually 
profitable business and especially because 
it would move some 
short lumber. 


he said. “They look pretty good. Are you 
selling any of them?’ 

“I told him the sales were very satis- 
factory. 

“‘T wish I’d known about this,’ he said. 
‘This is the best looking house of the kind 
I’ve seen. You know I’ve got a farm 
out here, and I wanted some farrowing 
houses; and, doggone it, I went and bought 
four from a factory whose ad I saw in a 
farm paper! Your’s are better. 

“I remembered what I’d said to you about 
farmers coming in if they wanted farrow- 





But the manager 
refused to be inter- 
ested. He said as 
sure as he built 
such a house the 
farmer customers 
would want it six 
inches higher or 
lower or would 
think the door was 
in the wrong end. 
He guessed he 
wouldn’t try it. May- 
be he had some odd 
millwork on his 
hands that he'd 
tried vainly to move 
and had come to the 
conclusion that a 
ready-made building 
would be as hard 
to sell as a ready- 
made stair. In any 
event he refused 
to be interested. “If these farmers. want 
farrowing houses,” he said, “they know 
I’ve got lumber.” So that was that. 


A Changed Opinion 


Some months later Mr. Dodds happened 
to pass by the yard again and saw a port- 
able in process of construction. So he 
dropped in and asked about it. 

“Yes,” said the manager, “I’ve tried it 
out, and it’s working. I had some time and 
some suitable lumber, and I remembered 
what you said. So I started building one 
according to agricultural college plans. Be- 
fore I had it finished a farmer came along, 
looked it over and bought it. I’ve built 
and sold others at a fair profit and with 
little selling effort. 

“But the joke’s not all on me. One day 
the president of the company, who lives 
here in town but doesn’t have much to do 
with the management of the business, came 
along and saw these houses on display. He 
came in and looked them over. 

“T didn’t know you sold these things,’ 


available in their locality. 

“People study and plan over a new 
house,” he remarked, “and finally come to 
the yard.. They may have every confidence 
in the yard, its stock and the intelligence 
of the manager. But before they get very 
far they ask about the matter of building. 
The manager names over a contractor or 
two who can be hired, and the customer 
clouds up, shakes his head and mentions 
some jobs which these men spoiled. Or per- 
haps their estimates, made purely to guide 
the owner and not as guaranteed bids, have 
been so badly off 
that the prospect 











A big yard can increase volume by fostering small sales 


ing houses; so I couldn’t resist saying to 
him, ‘Well, you knew we had some lumber 
here, didn’t you?’” 

Mr. Dodds tells this story to illustrate 
the fact that just having lumber doesn’t 
always create sales. If the president of a 
lumber company is influenced by a printed 
ad and the knowledge that the houses can 
be obtained ready made, so that he for- 
gets about the lumber he himself has for 
sale, it seems reasonable that farmers with 
no marketing interests at stake will be in- 
fluenced in a similar way. The fact that 
the yard began selling the houses as soon 
as they were displayed is further evidence 
along the same line. 

*” A * = . 


Following the same line of thought, Mr. 
Dodds expressed some anxiety over the 
fact that lumber sales are suffering for 
lack of skilled building mechanics. This is 
especially true in the smaller places. He 
mentioned several stories of lost sales be- 
cause customers did not want to trust the 
building of their houses to the contractors 


isn’t going to take 
chances. The sale 
stops right there. 
“Houses and 

barns, too, for that 
matter, are much 
more exact in de- 
sign and construc- 
tion than they used 
to be. A builder to 
make a complete 
success of them has 
to know much more 
than he needed to 
know even ten 
years ago. Add to 
that fact the cur- 
rent desire to have 
a guaranteed lump- 
sum price before 
the job is started, 
and the lack of 
- building and_ esti- 
mating skill in the 
smaller towns becomes a serious handicap 
to the lumber trade. 

“I don’t know if it could be worked out 
easily, but it seems to me a sound idea to 
have a building corporation. either organ- 
ized by a group of such dealers or else 
working in close co-operation with them. 
This would not be a selling organization. 
It would be purely a building concern. It 
could work out of a central town over a 


considerable territory. It could give exact ° 


labor estimates in advance on any kind and 
quality of building. And with these figures 
in hand a dealer could give his customers 
a guaranteed lump-sum price and a guar- 
anteed quality of work. 


“Of course such an organization might 
get out of hand, become a sales organiza- 
tion and eventually supply its own mate- 
rial. A full degree of control and organi- 
zation would be necessary. 

“But I think of this sort of a building 
organization because it seems to me the 
lumber business is going to be seriously 
handicapped in these places that do not 
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have good mechanics and labor-estimating 
service. I’m quite sure that sooner or later 
this need is going to be recognized and 
met. If lumbermen don’t do it, some other 
people certainly will; and if others do it, a 
person doesn’t need to guess that local 
jumbermen will play second fiddle to them. 
It may begin just by supplying labor; but 
unless it is controlled by lumbermen it is 
sure in time to supply its own materials. 
I wouldn’t like to come up against that 
kind of competition.” 
* - * * * 

Harry T. Kendall, general sales manager 
of the Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas 
City, tells this story and vouches for the 
fact that it really occurred. 

He was riding an express train through 
the western mountains one day and had 





him just why and how the changes are im- 
provements. Modernization isn’t going to 
get anywhere unless arrangements are 
made for these personal conferences. 

Many people who are employed find it 
hard to get to a lumber office during busi- 
ness hours. Then, too, it is a matter in 
which husband and wife must be carried 
along together. If the wife is convinced 
when the husband isn’t present, the latter 
may develop some extra sales resistance. 
Some of us husbands are like that, you 
know. 

In any event it is going to be necessary 
to hold these talks. A salesman can go to 
the home in the evening, and this is some- 
thing that should not be overlooked. But 
he may find it useful to have the displays, 
the library of plans and helps and the like 











“This service, of course, is free and car- 

ries with it no obligation.” 
* * * * * 

The Realm likes this letter. It points out 
and offers to prove that the investment 
will be profitable and will add to personal 
satisfaction. Action at this season will 
bring more exact and valuable service. 
Payments can be organized in a systematic 
way. The advice of a specialist can be had 
without charge or obligation. If all these 
ideas or even part of them can be: made 
to stick, a good many: people who have 
never gotten beyond the wistful stage will 
begin making moves toward achievement. 


Enlisting the Interest of Carpenters 


The other letter, a brief one, is a step 
in the process of making the office a cen- 


Ry gone up to the barber shop in the club car. to aid him in telling his story. Under cer-_ tral clearing house for building service. It 
eal A couple of porters were lounging there; tain circumstances this matter of keeping is as follows: 
one a giant negro who looked to be a splen-___the office open in the evenings with a com- “You will find herewith a copy of our 
— did athlete weighing well over 200 pounds, ~ petent salesman in charge is a necessary statement, on the back of which we specify 
Very and the other a small, sharp, spry boy or at least a highly desirable service. that we do not do carpenter work, but that 
ding. who’d weigh about 100 pounds wringing eS ea we can furnish a list of carpenters to pros- 
.¢ wet. The small man was amusing himself This same dealer, who for local and per- pective customers. People come into -our 
DmnGE, by razzing his big companion. sonal reasons prefers that his name be not. office every day and ask us to recommend 
ons ei - i mentioned, has sent out the two following a good carpenter. Some of the jobs are 
Der- If I Was as Big as You letters; one to his customers and one to small and some of them are large. We 
ide “Look heah, boy,” he said, “if I was as carpenters. They explain themselves. intend to have a printed list of carpenters 
have big as you I wouldn’t be makin’ no beds “Do you realize that you can double or whom we can recommend to these people. 
off or shinin’ shoes on the Santa Fe. I’d be triple whatever money you put into per- If you desire to have your name on the 
pect out in them hills list “kindly fill out 
take ketchin’ bears. Lots and return the en- 
sale of big bears in them ME hed . closed card. Please 
a hills. If I was big do this at once as 
and as you is I’d be out we are in a hurry 
that there ketchin’ them to print this list. 
auch big bears. I'd be “Pp. §. By placing 
de- ketchin’ them bears your name on our 
iruc- with my hands and list you do not obli- 
used chokin’ them to gate yourself in any 
r to death.” And so on way. We simply 
lete with endless vari offer you an op- 
has ations. portunity to cash 
hore The big porter in on our advertis- 
| to grinned and said ing.” 
bon, nothing. But after © Ne 
/ fo awhile he stirred This letter is in 
cur and looked down at line with a_ tend- 
ave his companion. ency which is 
mp There was an elec- spreading widely; 
a tric silence for half an effort toward co- 
p a minute. “They’s lots of little bears in them hills, too” operation between 
“Look heah, son,” dealer and carpen- 
sti the big boy said. “They’s lots of little bears manent improvement for your home? ter to uncover construction work the com- 
the in them hills, too.” “That sounds like a broad statement, but munity should have done. 
cap We don’t intend to gild the lily by adding we can prove it by photographs and actual It is clear that the community in which 
a@ sermon on this text. Not any more, at figures. Besides the increased value, you. this yard operates is a city. In fact it is 
out least, than this: When we think of the can have the comfort of the improvement one of the large cities of the East; and 
to things other branches of the industry ought and the satisfaction of real and deserved here there is not the problem of a lack of 
an- to be doing, it’s just as well to remember pride in your home. skilled mechanics. 
Ise the little bears about our size that we Site , In a city the problem of getting a little 
2m. could be catching. Giving Customers Seasonal Economies job done around the house or the apart- 
on. An eastern dealer who has increased his “Now, while most carpenters and con- ment is something like the one of finding 
It sales by taking his modernizing service to tractors are comparatively idle, is the time a doctor. This lumber company undertakes 
7 @ his customers, both by personal calls and to remodel your home. Labor costs are to find the right man by listing carpenters. 
act by letters, has this statement printed at lower ahd you will receive more attention It gets acquainted with these men and 
ind the top of the letterhead he uses for the from everybody on the job. Our architec- learns what specialties, if any, they have. 
pes purpose: tural department can devote more time to It then broadcasts the information to the 
ors “Your modernizing problems can be each job and you will have the benefit of city that it has this list and invites the 
ar- brought to our downtown office between the experience and advice of our entire or- person who wants some shelves fixed up in 
6:30 and 9:00 p. m. any evening except ganization. the kitchenette or a new floor on the back 
cht Saturday and Sunday. Our trained organi- “We can spread the cost of the entire porch of the bungalow or, indeed, a 10- 
Za- zation is at your service.” job, including every expense, over a period room house built to ask the yard to recom- 
te- This suggests a matter worth thinking of years; and you can pay us out of your mend a carpenter. 
ni- about. Modernization is a highly personal monthly income. Of course this co-operation with the car- 
and individual sort of building. It calls “Just mail the enclosed card and let us penters works both ways. A carpenter who 
ng for much preliminary planning, and part of send you one of our specialists, who will has gotten jobs through the company will 
he this planning has its value and importance advise you and give you the result of his be pretty sure to go there for the lumber 
in educating the prospect and in showing experience. to do the jobs he himself has sold. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 














INCREASING SALES OF PAINT 


Effective Display Is Trump Card—Canvass- 
ing for Prospects 


Not only can it be said that visitors to the 
offices of the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., Long- 
mont, Colo., are surrounded by paint, but it 
also can be said that the front wall of the 
office building is supported by paint, for Man- 
ager A. H. Lauenstein believes in bounteous 
display. 

This is essential in a lumber office, where 
the primary effort is devoted to the selling of 
the lumber for building houses and where the 
paint for the structure is usually a secondary 
consideration on the part of the lumber dealer 
and’ the builder. One big reason why lumber 
dealers do not sell as much,paint as they might 
is that they forget to m€Mtion it. - 

The arrangements for displaying paint and 
paint accessories in this lumber office are such 
that if the dealer forgets to mention the paint 
the merchandise does it for him. In other 
words, the display of the stock speaks for it- 
self. To explain: 

The front wall of the building contains two 
large display windows, one on each side of the 
door, which is directly in the center of the 
building’s front. A shallow display platform 
has been placed under the windows, but the 
space under the display platform has been ar- 
ranged for shelves on which are stocked paints. 
A narrow rack is between the window casing 
and the door on either side and this contains 
paint. Similar racks rise between the windows 
and the end walls of the room, even to ex- 
tending around the ends about four feet to the 
side doors. Thus, regardless of which of the 
three doors the visitor leaves by, his eye falls 
upon a display of paint. 

The accounting department extends across 
the rear of the room and is separated from 
the lobby by a long counter, 40 inches high. 
Manager Lauenstein utilizes a portion of the 
front of the counter for a display of pine boards 
painted white to show the covering qualities 
of the white paint he handles in comparison 
to the cheaper grades of white. The remain- 
ing part of the counter front contains a dis- 
play of paint brushes, placed vertically in a 
glass covered panel five feet long and two 
iriches deep. - This serves not only as a brush 
display but also as a sample line from which 
the prospect may select the style and size he 
desires. 

“When we put in a line of paints a few 
years ago,” Mr. Lauenstein explained, “we felt 
that we must display it, in order to let the 
public know we had it, and also to remind us 
to remind the builders, for lumber dealers are 
prone to forget about the paint when figuring 
a building job. Since then we have become 
more and more enthusiastic about paint dis- 
plays and give them much attention.” 

Not only does the firm handle the paint suit- 
able for surfacing a home after it is erected, 
but it also handles some of the lacquers and 
enamels suitable for refinishing furniture. As 
a means of displaying the qualities of lacquers 
etc, Mr. Lauenstein has lacquered a kitchen 
table and chair in orange, trimmed with green, 
and placed it in the office as a table or desk 
at which customers may sit when figuring their 
accounts or making out checks. On the back 
of the chair is this message, lettered in black: 
“Dries in 30 Minutes.” 

Periodically Mr. Lauenstein canvasses the 
town, a community of about 11,000 inhabitants, 
and notes the houses which need painting. He 


lists the street addresses, then goes ‘to the 
county assessor and gets the names of- the 
owners, who are then the recipients of an 
abundance of literature on paints. 

As a result of all of these efforts, particu- 
larly the display efforts, the volume of paint 
business has increased by leaps and bounds 
since the department was installed. 


Sell Customers Full Length Screens 


Formerly retail lumber dealers usually fig- 
ured and sold screens with house bills as a mat- 
ter of course, and got practically all the re- 
placement business because other merchants did 
not handle screens. Now the hardware dealers 
sell screens too, particularly the light half- 
length ones, and department stores sell the col- 
lapsible screens which slip under the lower 
sash of a double-hung window. Screens for 
use with steel casements are often sold with 
casements. 

While these newer types of screens are often 
sold by other merchants it is still customary 
to come to the retail lumber dealer when full 
length screens are desired. It is, therefore, to 
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The Dumberman’s 
+4 Mother Goose ’”’ 


CHAPTER XIII 
Goosey, goosey, gander, 
Where do I wander? 
Upstairs, downstairs, 
In my lady’s chamber. 
Modernizing is my word, 
But no one seems to care, 
For when I can not name the cost 
They throw me down the stair! 











the dealer’s interest to encourage the use of 
full-length screens wherever possible. 

The main argument for full length screens 
is that they make it possible to lower the top 
sash without admitting insects. Half-length 
screens which fit under the top sash prevent its 
being lowered at all. Often, too, they are not 
as tight as full-length screens which fit all 
around into the rabbets built into the frames 
to receive the screens. The light construction 
of many half-length screens makes them less 
durable than full-size screens would be. 

Incidentally, the full-length screen requires 
twice as much screen and over twice at much 
lumber as does the half-length screen and so 
makes a much larger sale. The retailer can 
make larger sales, give his customers a better 
product, and keep the screen business coming 
to his yard if he urges the use of full-length 
screens. 


Retail Firm Dines Contractors 


WaukesHa, Wis., March 24—The R. A. 
Lamp Lumber Co., the Palmetier & Abell Lum- 
ber Co., and the Wilbur Lumber Co. were 
hosts to Waukesha building contractors and ex- 
ecutives of building and loan associations at a 
dinner last Thursday evening at the Avalon 
hotel. 

Speakers on the program included Arthur A. 
Hood, of Chicago; Ben F. Springer, president 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
and Don S. Montgomery, secretary of the Wis- 
consin association, who presided -t the meet- 
ing. 


Organize to Foster Home Building 


GREEN Bay, Wis., March 24.—Lumber deal- 
ers of this city are co-operating with contrac- 
tors and other material men in organizing the 
Green Bay Home Builders Bureau to facili- 
tate home construction work. The organiza- 
tion includes a majority of these concerns in 
the city. Its aim is to facilitate construction, 
for the man desiring a new home, the lumber 
dealer, and the contractor. The members of 
the association will retain their own identity 
in the construction of buildings and the fur- 
nishings of materials, but will co-operate in 
a plan for financial assistance for the builder 
and will furnish plans and suggestions for ma- 
terial as well as information regarding reliable 
contractors. 

Headquarters have been established at 312 
North Adams street, and an advertising cam- 
paign will be put under way within a short 
time. 


Sees Active Spring and Fall Trade 


New York, March 24.—J. B. Tisdale, head 
of the Tisdale Lumber Co., which operates 
three yards, today expressed the belief that 
a fairly active lumber business this spring 
will be followed by somewhat of a slump in 
July and August. He feels, however, that 
business in the fall will be even better than 
this spring. 

“Houses that are already built,’ said Mr. 
Tisdale, “must be disposed of before we can 
expect a very active business in lumber. A 
number of these houses will be sold between 
now and the fall, so at that time we will be 
nearer to the point where homes are needed. 

“T use the lumber lists that come into our 
office as a sort of barometer of conditions. 
Last August they fell off to almest the zero 
point. Through the late fall and early winter 
there was little improvement. However, about 
the first of January they began to come in again 
and continued to do so until two weeks ago, 
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when there was another lapse. This may mean 
that spring business is not holding up to the 
outlook as well as had been expected.” 

The three yards of the Tisdale company are 
focated in Brooklyn and in Long Island City 
and Richmond Hill, in Queens. “I estimate 
that our business is about 60 percent of what 
it was at this time last year,” Mr, Tisdale 


added. euaseaneuauuae 


Make Survey of Retail Methods 


SrevENS Point, Wis., March 24.—Almost 
forty dealers were present at the meeting which 
the Central Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club held 
at the Hotel Whiting here March 20, when 
“Bill Nosey,” the famous business investigator, 
made his first appearance. 

“Bill” was the genius behind the question- 
naire which was given out and which the deal- 
ers took home with them after the lively busi- 
ness discussions, agreeing to return them at an 
early date to Art A. Curtis, general manager 
of the Wisconsin Building Material Co, at 
Schofield, Wis., and club secretary. 

The questionnaire covers the entire stock of 
material carried by a retail lumber yard, and 
the answers are to be codrdinated and used as 
a basis for improved methods, both as to stock, 
selling, and operation. 

Some of the pertinent questions asked by 
Bill are as follows: 

What do you carry in stock, for dimension 
and timbers; for sheathings? What grades 
of wood shingles do you stock? What do 
you have in insulations? There are about 52 
varieties in captivity, which did you pick? 
Do you talk insulation application to all new 
prospects and try and sell for application in 
old homes? What do you stock for mold- 
ings? Do you stock window and door frames? 
What kinds ete.? Do you have trouble in 
meeting prices made by sash and door manu- 
facturers in their home town, caused by your 
customers’ shopping? What outside front 
doors stocked? Do you sell builders’ hard- 
ware? 

What about prepared roofings? What 
weights do you carry in plain goods? Types 
and patterns of shingles? Do you handle 
asbestos shingles? How do you meet the 
competition of out-of-town roofers? Does 
mail-order competition bother? What do you 





Your Home 


Should be “checked up” periodically 
as to its needs for 





Repairs - Improvements 
Extensions - Accessories 


You keep your automobile in first-class 
repair, and cheerfully buy the new ac- 
cessories that add to the convenience 
and comfort of driving. 


Should you not even more carefully 
check up the needs of your home, 
which represents so much larger an 
_ investment, and which means so much 
to the health and comfort of your 
family? 


“A stitch in time saves nine,” and 
small repairs often save the need 
for larger and more expensive ones 


GIVE US A CALL OR RING 


(Your name goes here) 











Here’s another new ad, prepared specially for 
you. Clip and file for use when you need 
“copy” in a hurry 


think of the practice of dealer protection on 
the part of manufacturers to the extent of 
from 50 cents to $1 a thousand? Do you 
stock tile? How do manufacturers treat you 
on big jobs? What margin do you advocate? 
What about cement? How many brands, how 
sold, how handled? Do you sell at a profit? 
What are your terms? For cash? Net, 
when? Interest rate? What discounts given 
to customers on bills or estimates and on 
what terms? 

Do you give discounts to carpenters, con- 
tractors etc. on material, or does owner get 
preference? Do you maintain a_ delivery 


service, and do you get paid for same? If 
so, on what basis? Do you have a plan 
service, and how far does this service ex- 
tend? How do you handle this new remodel- 
ing or modernizing wave spasm? Do you 
think remodeling best in all cases, or don’t 
you believe some _ structures’ should _ be 
“Carrie-Nationed” and ‘then rebuilt? Do you 
have access to a finance plan? What do you 
thing of installment buying? 

Don’t you think it’s about time we quit 
laying so much stress on being in the “lum- 
ber business” and let the public know we sell 
all building materials, suitable for the pur- 
pose intended, and to fit any purse or satisfy 
the whim and fancy of the most exacting 
customer? 

How do you keep your name before the 
public? Newspaper, house organ, mailing 
list, house-to-house canvass, home show or 
fairs, movie theater, bill board, gate ads, 
fence signs, farm bulletin boards, carpenter 
aprons, souvenirs, sample distributions, or 
other methods? Which is most effective? Do 
you believe in local group advertising? 


It is probable that the Bill Nosey question- 
naire will be adopted by other clubs, and per- 
haps be condensed and given more widespread 
use among the lumber dealers. in Wisconsin. 
It is announced that Bill wishes to become an 
active member of the Dumbbells group, admit- 
ting that he knows little, but he wants to find 
out a lot. 


(SREB Eaaa: 


For Round-table Discussions 


‘CoLumsus, Onto, March 24.—The Lumber- 
men’s Club of Columbus at a meeting March 
21 decided on a series of round-table discus- 
sions of interesting questions in the lumber 
industry to be carried on at the semi-monthly 
meetings of the organization during the spring, 
months. This program was approved in place 
of the extension course, which the association 
has been carrying on and which will be post- 
poned until the fall months. 

The first of the discussions will be held April 
1 and thereafter every two weeks. President 
H. G. Gorbet will designate members to lead 
the discussion and a general discussion of the 
subjects will be had. Questions to be discussed 
are: 

Should a buyer of a 2x4-10 receive the per- 


Another Retailer Goes “Gold Digging” 


Another live retail lumber con- 


Gentlemen: 


Sy bt ea ee Bini eee 





cern that has seen the vision of 
the “Gold in Them Thar’ Hills” 
and is going after some of the 
nuggets in an aggressive way is 
the Diffenbaugh Lumber & Coal 
Co., Monmouth, Iil. 

This live concern, like the Iowa 
retailer whose activities in devel- 
oping business through local con- 
tractors and carpenters inspired 
the story on front page of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 
1, with caption‘or slogan “There’s 
Gold in Them Thar’ Hills,” which 
story has certainly “started some- 
thing,” is busily “digging.” 

Orders have poured in for re- 
prints of that article running into 
the thousands, and many letters 
have been received expressing ap- 
probation, from manufacturers and 
wholesalers as well as from retail- 
ers. 

But what we intended primarily 
to talk about just now is a similar 
campaign which the Diffenbaugh 
Lumber & Coal Co. is pushing at 
Monmouth. J. D. Diffenbaugh, of 
the above concern, has just sent 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a copy 
of a letter which he is sending to 
all the carpenters and contractors 
of his community. But that is not 


all, for prior to sending out this 
letter Mr. Diffenbaugh had worked 
up a live list of prospects, through 
use of the prospect card repro- 
duced on this page, and with the 


We are doing all we can to pro- 
mote new building and modern- 
ization in Monmouth, and we be- 
lieve that by May 15 we will have 





If you will tell us what you are going to do we will give you valuable information, send 
you samples, mail lian of the thing you want to build, and re — Money Saving 


part of the deal. ALL FREE TO YOU! 


Please check with an 


e things you_are 


interested in and mail to us or we will call if you will phone us. , 











New Residence...........- Remodeling............ Repairing............ New Roof............ 
Cement............ Chicken House.. Fences Garage Posts 

Oak Flooring............ Ladders............ Built-in Ironing Boards............ Break- 
fast Nooks............ Pergolas............ Garden Lattice............ Picket Fences............ 
Bird Houses............ Anything Else............ Re en Oe 
Set SRE RE ROE SI SE PN HOPE TOME ee 
Your Name St. No- 








Thank you! We show you how to save money. That's a pleasure to us. 


DIFFENBAUGH LUMBER & COAL CO. 


Puones 6 anD 7 — MonmoutTH, ILLINOIS 
N. B—A Bayo | Man” hangs around our office. He says he can do anything. Call ih 


if you ne 


a “Handy Man. 





letter to the contractors goes 
typewritten list of these prospects, 
totaling over 100 names. The let- 
ter itself, sent to all contractors 
and carpenters over Mr. Diffen- 
baugh’s signature, reads as fol- 
lows: 


seen great results from our efforts 
and the money we have spent to 
that end. 

We feel that by May 15 the peo- 
ple in the whole country will be 
happy and beginning to climb the 
ladder of prosperity and we be- 


lieve this great prosperity is go- 
ing to continue for many years. 

So talk PROSPERITY where- 
ever you are. 

One thing we want to call your 
attention to is the OUTSIDE 
ROOFER who slips in and out 
of Monmouth by the “light of the 
moon.” Tell us if you see one of 
these “birds” operating here and 
we'll be right on his tail with 
prices on the same kind of roofs 
$1 to $2 a square less. Tell the 
people with whom you are figur- 
ing about this. It is the same with 
every article we sell. We defy 
anybody to BEAT OUR PRICES. 

If you run across a hard man to 
sell, “sic” us on him, and we will 
do all we can to get the job for 
you. 

Every contractor and carpenter 
who does business at our well 
stocked “shebang” gets our help as 
well as the best prices going. We 
are back of you in every move. 
We want your business and in ex- 
change we offer our help. 

Enclosed find a list of prospec- 
tive builders we have compiled. 

Yours very truly, 


DIFFENBAUGH LUMBER 
& COAL CO. 
J. D. Diffenbaugh 
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sonal attention of the office, or be told to 
hunt up the yard man? 


“An article well bought is half sold.” Does 
this always mean lowest price? 


Should Columbus réfail lumber salesmen 
epend more time on cr@ative salesmanship or 
on competitive salesmanship? 


Should retail lumber dealers sell builders’ 
hardware? 

What wood was mentioned by name in the 
Old Testament for marine construction? 

How much do you add to the surface meas- 
ure of a 1% board to determine the board 
measure content? 


Do steel sash retard the progress of a fire 
more than wood sash? 


Is there any reason why inside casing, 
base etc. should be over 5/4 inches thick? 


Why sell red gum trim for walnut stain 
job? 


What is the most important thing in com- 
pleting a sale? 


There are two ways to get more business. 


One is to get new customers, and the other 
is to get more business from old customers. 
Which method in your opinion is the most 
profitable? 

Is it better to sell merchandise or sell ideas 
of comfort, convenience and satisfaction? 


Considerable interest is being shown in the 
coming round-table discussions of these ques- 
tions and others to be announced later. 


Mortgage Funds to Aid Building 


Mapison, Wis., March 25.—Lumber dealers 
of this city believe that impetus will be given 
to home building by the announcement-of Leo 
T. Crowley, president of the State Bank of 
Wisconsin, that. a fund of a half million dollars 
will be made available immediately in first 
mortgage money to be loaned to home owners 
and builders of their own homes in Madison. 

Under the plan, first mortgage loans up to 
50 percent of the appraised value of a property 
will be made on homes in the city at 6 percent. 
The borrower has the privilege of paying off 


any’ part or all of the principal on any interest 
da 


te. 

C. W. Davis, head of the Davis lumber com- 
pany, declared that his concern had 21 new 
homes which local people were ready to build 
but where construction was held up by the 
shortage of first mortgage money. The loan 
plan which the State Bank of Wisconsin has 
made available should be a boon to the entire 
building industry, Mr. Davis declared, 

The local retail lumber dealers are contin- 
uing to co-operate in an advertising campaign 
on the service which they offer. The action 
taken by the Madison dealers in promoting 
home building is receiving widespread favorable 
comment among lumber dealers through the 
State. 


_ @Segamaseesees: 


WITHIN the recollection of persons of mid- 
dle age there has been something like a revo- 
lution in the architectural design and _ interior 
arrangement of the small homes of the coun- 
try. Needless to say, the revolution has been 
in the direction of improvement. 








Dealer Has 


Tie-up for His Ads 


A very clever advertising idea 
has been worked out by the W. L. 





Unique 





This Week’s 
Timely Tip 








proof and he prepares advertising 


copy to fit the subject treated in 
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That Jack Built! 


ay be all ri 
but the house bes 


BRISSEY BUILT, is a house built right ......And that’s no bed time 
W. L. BRISSEY LUMBER COMPANY 


- story. 


Brissey Lumber Co.,. Anderson, 
S. C. 

It will be observed from the ac- 
companying reproductions that in 
both instances the Brissey adver- 
tisement comes immediately be- 
neath the popular strip cartoon 
feature “Bringing Up Father” in 
which the irrepressible “Jiggs” ap- 
pears in various comical situa- 
tions. It also will be noted that 
both of the strips here reproduced 
have a home building angle. 

By special arrangement made 
by John W. Robertson, president 
of the W. L. Brissey Lumber Co., 
with the publisher of the Ander- 
son Daily Mail, the lumber firm is 
accorded the privilege of having 
its advertisement appear immedi- 
ately following the comic strip. 

Whenever a cartoon with a 
building slant is to be run Mr. 
Robertson is furnished an advance 





the cartoon. Thus it will be noted 
that following the upper cartoon, 
which refers to “The House that 
Jack Built,” the advertisement 
says: “The house that Jack built 
may be all right, but the house 
that Brissey built is a house built 


right, and that’s no bed time 
story.” — 
The bottom cartoon illustrates 


- the annoyance often caused among 


close neighbors by loud piano 
playing, radio noise, etc., and af- 
fords a good opening for telling of 
the advantages of insulating and 
sound-proofing, which in the ad- 
vertisement is played up as fol- 
lows: “Keep your neighbors as 
your friends. Modern buildings 
can be insulated to keep out heat 
and cold and they are almost 
sound proof.” 

By making the necessary pre- 
vious advance arrangements with 
their newspaper publishers, deal- 
ers in other towns no doubt 
could, in a similar way, tie up 
their advertising with the occa- 
sional cartoon features illustrating 


phases of building or modernizing, 


and thus give added force to the 
printed text. 
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EEP YOUR NEIGHBORS AS YOUR FRIENDS. Modern build- 
ings can be insulated to keep out the heat and cold, and they are al- 
most sound-proot. Brissey Builds Them Right. | 


W. L. BRISSEY LUMBER COMPANY 
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Dealer Earns Profit by Sales Promotion 


When a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN Called recently at the office and 
yard of .C. Starkweather & Son (Inc.), at 
Beaver Dam, Wis., to be present at the formal 
opening of that company’s permanent display of 
modern home equipment, he found a retail lum- 
ber corporation with a regular, every-day, sales 
and distributing organization practically as in- 
teresting from a merchandising standpoint as 
was the display itself, which was described in 
the March 22 issue of this paper. 

This firm has never gone “in the red” in all 
its history as a lumber retailer. “We almost 
did, in 1920, when we had such heavy stocks on 


hand and then the bottom dropped out of the . 


market,” said A. M. Youngs, the general man- 
ager. “That year we sure sweat blood, I tell 
you. Worked late at night to get through all 
right, and we thought till it hurt, planning how 
to sell all that lumber. - Well, we sold it, and 
that’s that.” 

One reason the-company never dips below the 
thin red line of profit and loss is that thought 
and careful planning are combined with work 
(and generous portions of all three are used in 
the mixture), and another reason is that the 
officials and employees do not think about keep- 
ing above that line, but far above it. They do 
not wait for the customer to decide to come in. 
Neither do they meet him half way. Iti is quite 
the usual thing ‘to find instances where the cus- 
tomer was met three-fourths of the way. The 
lumber company is aggressive, and takes the 
initiative of promoting trade, instead of expect- 
ing the customer to do so. 

Outstanding as recent examples of ‘the results 
of this company’s thoughts and plans and work 
are the modern home exhibit and the archi- 
tectural service, both of which were described 
in the previous story. Thirteen hundred visitors 
attended the formal opening of the exhibit dur- 
ing the two days, March 14-15, and indicated 
interest in a total of more than fifteen hundred 
units of some of the items they had seen ex- 
hibited. Also, there was added opportunity for 


each customer to learn more about the value - 


of an architect’s services, and to meet R. R. 
Boyd, the architect. 

It is characteristic of the methods of this or- 
ganization that Vice President C. A. Stark- 
weather (who is also treasurer and is the “son” 
of the firm) could tell, shortly after the last 
visitor had departed each night, just how many 
had registered that day, and how many items 
had been checked—in other words, had the exact 
data on the company’s “live prospect” list. It 
will also be characteristic of the firm when its 
sales representatives carefully and as quickly 
as possible follow up all these leads and turn 
a goodly percentage of them into sales. 

For each morning all ‘the delivery tickets are 
laid on Mr. Starkweather’s desk, so there is 
every reason to know the volume of business 
being done day by day, and the part each em- 
ployee is taking in the work. Industry and am- 
bition on the part of an employee are rewarded, 
for the company’s officials know that only in 
this way will there be any incentive for industry 
and ambition, 


Customers Want Service 


With an organization of this kind ready to 
work, and officials willing to think as well as 
work; it is possible to go out after business by 
methods more productive than those used to sell 
mere shiplap and siding. C. A. Starkweather, 
who is the guiding genius of the sales promo- 
tion department, utilizes every means available 
to increase the consumption of lumber in Beaver 
Dam. He takes his product to the customer, or 
uses some good decoy to bring the customer to 
the product if necessary—one way or the other, 
he makes sure that the prospective purchaser is 
given a definite mind-picture of something so 
desirable and desired that a sale is made. 

The permanent display of modern home 
equipment was conceived as a means to this end, 
and as has been previously stated it is a big 





success. The many visitors were informed that 
it will be worth their while to visit the display 
rooms several times during the year, as changes 
will be made at various times as new ideas are 
presented. It is expected that few women will 
be able to resist this opportunity to find out 
what the latest style is. They will come, per- 
haps to seek information concerning a built-in 
medicine cabinet, perhaps just to see “what it 
looks like now.” Maybe before they depart they. 
will decide they really ought to build a new 
house embodying all these conveniences; or 
perhaps remodel a room or two, or maybe pur- 
chase a cedar-lined closet. 


“Purchase” is the right word in. connection- 


with that closet, for the Starkweather company 
quotes a price on it, as on other articles, in- 
stalled in the. buyer’s home. And to builders 
of new homes,’or to those remodeling old homes, 
the installation of such a closet is always sug- 
gested by Mr. Starkweather. “We advocate 
one for every home,” he said, “and we find it 
the best good will builder we ever had. People 
use it and enjoy it long after the sale itself is 
forgotten. We have to urge them to buy it, but 
they appreciate our interest in them,.and are 
glad we tock the trouble to sell it in spite of 
their own resistance.” 

Another way of displaying personal interest 











lumber to appear at its best. It’s good lumber, 
and we want to ‘give it a break.’” 


Turning Prospects Into Customers 


_ Those are some of the methods of keeping 
customers, and ‘of keeping them satisfied. But 
there are means, and most unusual ones, em- 
ployed to-‘secure new customers. All of the aids 
to building and remodeling, such as the archi- 
tect’s services, financing of homes, supervision, 
and choice of designs and equipment made pos- 
sible by the display, are of great benefit as sell- 
ing ‘points, once the prospective customer is lo- 
cated. But doing the locating—that is where 
C. A. Starkweather’s ideas are at their best. 
That, and in creating a personal interest in this 
particular lumber yard. To bring about this 
most desirable thing he uses plenty of his own 
efforts, those of his entire organization, and 
at times the co-operation of entire civic groups. 

When new residents arrive in Beaver Dam, 
Mr. Starkweather hears about it. Maybe it’s 
the driver of a big moving van who tells him, 
or perhaps it is the freight agent. He has other 
friends in favorable positions to let him know 
when someone moves his family to this city. As 
soon as he learns of the new arrival, Mr. Stark- 
weather writes him a letter, welcoming him to 
Beaver Dam and congratulating him on the 





Office and main yard of 
C. Starkweather & Son 
(Inc.) of Beaver Dam, 
Wis. The sign in the 
display window, and the 
sample cabinets, direct 
attention to the big dis- 
play on the ‘second floor. 
Note that the sign paint- 
ed on the building says 
nothing about “lumber” 
but plenty about homes. 
And ‘it boosts the home 
town. The yard fronts 
on an important State 
highway. 








in the customer (which. as usual the Stark- 
weather company displays at a profit) is in fur- 
nishing supervision of construction’ work, large 
and small, in which this firm’s lumber is used. 
This service is furnished for a consideration. It 


does not mean that the company takes over the: 


contract to build the house, or do whatever 


other work is necessary, but it does mean that: 


Mr. Starkweather, or his son, Courtney (who 
is manager of the specialties departrhent); * or 


some other capable representative of the lumber - 


company. will drop in once or twice a day to 
see how the work is progressing, and to note 
the quality of workmanship. course the 
advice of the lumberman as to choice of contrac- 
tor or workmen is always available. This serv- 
ice is quite popular with the residents of Beaver 
Dam, for the stability and reliability of the 
Starkweather company are well known, { and 
anyway, the fact that the company has to be 
good in order to protect its evidently large in- 
vestment in yard and office tends to instill 
confidence. So people are glad to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity for reliable supervision. 
The company sells them the lumber and other 
building materials at the regular retail price, and 
charges 3 percent of the cost of labor to defray 
the expense of supervision. 

In this way the lumber company is sure of 
having its products used right, sure the products 
will be given a chance to show the quality that 
is in them. “It is worth a lot of trouble to be 
sure of that,” said Mr. Starkweather. “It’s for 
the same reason that we are in an agreement 
with a painter here to put a rubbed finish on 
all the Douglar fir doors and trim he happens 
to work on. If the customer won’t pay the 
extra cost, we will. Reason why—we want our 





progress indicated by his choice of a new 


home. Then he continues something like this: 


“If you happen to want any additional equip- 
ment for your home, if you find that it isn’t 
built just like you would like it for your fam- 
ily’s needs—and you probably will, drop around 
and call on us, and let us help you fill your 


needs.” Just an invitation—no urging, and no. 


offer of credit. That same day the lumberman 


‘ sends a letter to some lumberman in the town 


from which the prospect moved, and asks him 
for information as to credit risks, business deal- 
ings, etc. “We'll be glad to do the same for 
you,” the second letter adds. . Thus the new 
arrival learns that there is a live lumber dealer 
in Beaver Dam, and the live lumber dealer soon 
learns whether the new arrival is “live” in the 
matter of meeting his obligations. 

Mr. Starkweather has one other system of 
trade extension and sales promotion that is 
unique. He is an ardent amateur motion pic- 
ture fan, and turns his hobby to excellent com- 
mercial advantage, especially in improving his 
acquaintance with the farmers. He will go call- 
ing on some of the farmers quite frequently, 
and always takes along his little movie camera. 
On one occasion he stopped in at a farm, but 
the farmer’s young son said his father was not 
at home. Then the boy went back to his play, 
and Mr. Starkweather unobtrusively and un- 
noticed took several feet of pictures of the lad. 
Later he telephoned the farmer and said, “Mr. 
Jones, I’ve some pictures I’d like to show you, 
that will interest you as a farmer.” Mr. Jones 
invited him to’ come out, an evening was ap- 
pointed, and the farmer added that he thought 
he’d invite some of his neighbors in to see the 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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Retail Firm Adds 
to Its Facilities 


Kansas City, Mo., March 24.—When the 
Berkshire Lumber Co., of Kansas City consum- 
mated a sale last May of a tract of land on 
which part of its extensive yard on Southwest 
Boulevard was located, it began an expansion 
of its holdings here that will not be completed 
until late this summer. The buyer of the tract, 














the Missouri-Kansas-Texas railroad, plans to 
utilize its additional ground by laying switching 
tracks, 

The improvement of the Berkshire holdings includes three major 
buildings, a brick and frame general office and sales structure, a brick 
structure for garages and utility purposes and a steel and frame build- 
ing for storage of lumber. In the sales and general office structure 
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View of dimension shed of Berkshire Lumber Co. 


are modern and improved executive offices and a spacious sales room. 
The second floor houses the offices of President Ben H. Berkshire and 
other company officials, including John M, Rood, vice-president in 
charge of credits and sales. A central heating plant, rest quarters and 
a conference room also are on the second floor. 

Adjoining the central office is an extensive building, enclosed and fire- 
proof, where expensive lumber is stored away from the elements and 
with the minimum danger of fire. 

On the mezzinine floor of the central sales office the company plans 
to install a display room, arranged so as to permit the placing of 
large displays of a varied nature. 

The steel and frame structure has a capacity of seventy carloads of 
lumber. More than 200 million feet of lumber may be stored there 
and in adjacent buildings. 





New office and warehouse of the Berkshire Lumber Co. 


Because of the position of the yard, which is at Thirty-first street 
and Southwest Boulevard, three large entrances into the yard are pos- 
sible, and the company will put in a fourth soon. The Katy Railroad 
also has agreed to put in a switch track within the company’s property. 

The garage now houses six trucks, which also serve the company’s 
branch yard across the city from the central plant. Besides stocking 
all kinds of lumber the company deals extensively in builders’ hard- 
ware, roofing, paint and additional supplies needed in construction. 

In all, the company’s yard and office occupies approximately a square 
block on land facing 600 feet on Southwest Boulevard, in the center 
of a highly industrialized section of Kansas City. 

The Berkshire Company, organized thirty years ago by Mr. Berk- 
shire, has occupied the same general location since its founding. The 
yard is approximately one and one-half miles from the heart of the 
Kansas City financial district, and is three times as large as it was 
when the expansion program began. The central office building, 200x- 
110 feet, is considered adequate for the company force, Mr. Berkshire 
said, 

With the exception of Mr. Rood, the stock in the company is owned 
by Mr. Berkshire and members of his family, including his son, John 
H. Berkshire, secretary-manager; his daughter, Mrs. Leslie A, Welch, 
wife of the general counsel for the Missouri Pacific Railroad, and Mrs. 
Ben H. Berkshire. 











Neatly piled stock in yard and shed 





mostly in the smaller logs. Sound wood gen- 











Use of X-ray on Logs and Trees 


Wasuineoton, D. C., March 24.—The X-ray, 
valuable in diagnosing human ills, may prove 
an important factor in examining trees for 
internal defects. In an article published in the 
February issue of American Forests and Forest 
Life, T. P. Maloy, city forester of Rochester, 
N. Y., and R. B. Wilsey, of the Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., describe experiments they have con- 
ducted in X-raying live trees. While these ex- 
periments have not yet been completed, results 
to date indicate that use of the X-ray in the 
field of forestry may become a routine matter 
in the not distant future. 

Preliminary tests were made in the labora- 
tory of logs cut from trees. X-ray photo- 
graphs were made and the logs were then cut 
into sections to study the relation between the 
X-ray appearance and the type of defect. In 
one log a cavity showed up clearly, a knot 
was revealed and around the knot were dark 
areas which proved to be small cavities. The 
grain of the wood showed to some extent, but 


erally disclosed little or no detail; cavities or 
decayed portions were indicated in darker areas 
in the film, even moderate decay, which weak- 
ened the wood without affecting its apparent 
solidity, showing clearly in the photographs. 

The next experiments were conducted on liv- 
ing trees, the X-ray apparatus being transported 
on a small truck. Appearances interpreted as 
evidences of decay were found on several films 
and in each case borings were made which 
substantiated the X-ray diagnosis.. Several of 
the radiographs showed live borers within the 
wood and by matching up the film with the 
slab it was possible to locate the borers and 
dig them out. It is believed by the authors 
that the X-ray examination of thin slabs and 
sections of trees should prove valuable in a 
laboratory study of tree disease and decay. 

In a field more easily understood by the 
average person, the method could be used 
profitably in examining telegraph and telephone 
poles for weaknesses, since decay usually oc- 
curs near the base. 


Profitable Sideline for Retailer 


Progressive, uptodate lumbermen are con- 
stantly on the lookout for profit-making items 
to handle—items that are an all-year-round 
necessity, that can be sold at a reasonable 
price, and that do not involve the problem of 
carrying a large stock on hand. Such a side- 
line should appeal particularly to the dealer 
catering to summer resort, suburban or farm- 
ing trade. In such communities the practice 
has been for the householder to build out- 
door toilets, which are unsightly, unsanitary 
and to say the least very inconvenient. Now 
comes the Dail Steel Products Co., of Lan- 
sing, Mich., with the proposal that more lum- 
ber dealers handle its modern’ steel sanitary 
indoor chemical toilet systems or septic tanks 
which are proving a very profitable sideline 
to many lumbermen, some of whom have sold 
the “Wolverine” line for a number of years. 

The average dealer in the rural and sum- 
mer resort regions does not need to be told 
where to look for possible customers for the 
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Wolverine indoor sanitary chemical toilet. The 
more backward the community the greater the 
need for these modern conyeniences. City peo- 





MS 


The new sanitary toilet system 


ple visiting the community demand them and 
in a great many summer resort districts mod- 


ern indoor sanitary toilets are required by law 
when a summer cottage or cabin is built. Every 
house on the edge of town, without modern 
sewage facilities, is a prospect. Tourist camps, 
rural school houses, in addition to farm homes, 
need these modern toilet conveniences. They 
are easily and quickly installed from plans fur- 
nished by the Dail company. 

However, there is another profit angle. Nec- 
essarily a spare room must be utilized or an 
addition built onto the house or summer cot- 
tage when an indoor sanitary toilet is sold, 
and consequently some remodeling is necessary. 
Wallboard or partition stock must be provided 
for sectioning off the toilet room; a door and 
window will have to be installed and perhaps 
new flooring. Sewer tile will also be needed. 
These are only a few of the items that can be 
sold along with the Wolverine indoor sanitary 
toilet. 

One dealer in southern Wisconsin who made 
the sale of these indoor toilets a profitable 
sideline secured his customers by procuring a 
list of lot owners who had bought summer 
home sites and circularizing them. Another 
lumber dealer takes contracts to build lake lot 


homes and suggests the installation of a Wol- 
verine indoor toilet with excellent results. A 
Michigan dealer says he suggests the installa- 
tion of a septic tank, and that when customers 
are told it costs only a few dollars more to 








The old style unsightly outhouse 


install the. Wolverine indoor sanitary steel 
chemical toilet the order is generally given for 
the complete equipment. Now is the time to 
line up some prospects for this modern sanitary 
system. 


“1930" Summer Cottage Suggestion No. 6 


Now that spring has officially arrived, 
people contemplating building summer 
cottages this season are thinking defi- 
nitely about the proposition. With the idea 
of helping dealers to create desire and 
stimulate action along that line, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the last few 
weeks has been publishing a new series 
of summer cottage suggestions, of which 
this week’s design is No. 6. The cottages 
shown in this series all are actual struc- 
tures, built and occupied, that have been 
photographed by an AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN staff artist within the last few 
months. The cottage shown herewith is 
one of the most attractive and practical 
yet presented. As a matter of fact this 
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particular cottage is perfectly practicable 
as an all-year-round home, as well as a 
summer residence. The floor space has 
been carefully apportioned for the com- 
fort and convenience of occupants, as 
shown by the accompanying sketch. 


Entertains Yard Managers 


CLEAR LAKE, Iowa, March 24.—Man- 
agers of the Woodford-Wheeler Lumber 
Co. yards were guests at a dinner at the 
Clear Lake Country Club, March 19, 
sponsored by the Red Top Steel Post Co. 
Nine towns were represented at the gath- 
ering. Thomas Keefe, Charles City, and 
L. H. Atkinson, Chicago, vice president, 
represented the hosts, 
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(jiving Momentum to a 


Big Business Building Idea 


New Orveans, La., March 24.—Following publication 
in the March | issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of the 
striking account of how the Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is enlisting the interest of carpenters, con- 
tractors and others.in developing new business, O. N. Cloud, 
secretary-manager Long Leaf Yellow Pine (Inc.), sent to 
each of the subscribers to his association the following letter: 


“Under the quoted title “Thar’s Gold in Them Thar Hills,’ 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in its issue of March |, printed 
the first part of an article which was completed on page 49 
of the same issue, which if studied and handled as the propo- 
sition was handled in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, would in my judg- 
ment serve to activate building and construction in every city 
and town in the United States, and it ought to be done. 

“If by some means the construction industry could harness 
this idea in the cities and towns in the United States, there is 
no telling what it would mean in the way of relief to unem- 
ployment and circulation of money for the activation of trade 
in general, and in the building industry especially. 


“This is not only in my judgment a big idea, but a well 
thought out, workable plan, and I think the lumber industry 
would do well to get behind it on a scale of the first magni- 
tude. What do you think?” 


Commenting on this, Mr. Cloud said to a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


“It strikes me that the Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co. ‘out 
where the tall corn grows’ happened upon a big idea in the 
first place, and developed it to the nth degree in the second 
place. There is in this plan an immeasurable possibility for 
good for the building and construction industry, and certainly 
it is badly needed at this time. We must take our hats off 
to the Hawkcye boys for having worked out a program that 
directly or indirectly brings Cedar Rapids, from the office boys 
on up, into some sort of contact with the building business.” 


Mr. Cloud expressed the thought that the lumber industry 
ought in some way to follow up this big idea and carry it into 


effect throughout the entire country. 
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Attains Success in Retail Business 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., March 24.—The success 
attained by the Grayson Lumber Co. since its 
entry into the retail field in this city in 1924 has 
been quite marked. Prior to that time C. H. 
Grayson, head of the concern, had been engaged 
in the manufacturing end of the lumber business. 

In February, 1924, he took an option on the 
firm’s present location and had plans drawn for 
a model lumber yard, which opened for business 
in Jyly of that year. An extensive write-up, 
with illustrations, appeared in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of May 7, 1927. 

At the time of engaging in the retail business 
in Birmingham, Mr. Grayson had no knowledge 
or experience with either the construction trade 
or the consuming public. He has all along de- 
pended on complete stock and quality of mer- 
chandise, determination to work and service 
to constomers, to secure business. It has been 
his policy to work in a co-operative way with 
competitors, rather than to engage in price 


and trade-marked framing, and since that time 
has done considerable advertising and promo- 
tional work in the interest of grade-marked 
lumber. 

Last year he furnished the capital for the 
building of the Southern Pine grade-marked and 
trade-marked better built home, at 3069 Salis- 
bury Road, Redmont Park, and after the home 
was built and thoroughly demonstrated took it 
over as his personal home, and is now occupy- 
ing same. 

Mr. Grayson informs the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that he has found this a very substantial 
and satisfactory home, and heartily recommends 
the quality of material used in his home to any- 
one thinking of building a residence. He ex- 
tends an invitation to any lumberman interested 
in grade-marked and trade-marked lumber to 
visit his home when in Birmingham, and see 
for himself the strong points of material and 
construction. He also invites lumbermen to 
visit his yard. 








General view of retail yard plant of the C. H. Grayson Lumber Co. 


cutting. Today the Grayson company has a 
splendid volume of business and an efficient, 
smooth working organization. 

About two years ago Mr. Grayson became 
especially interested in the proposition of grade- 
marked and trade-marked lumber, as he had 
become convinced that grade-marking would be 
the salvation of the higher-class yards in loca- 
tions where small mills are convenient to large 
cities, Therefore, in that year, he put in a 
complete stock of No. 1 longleaf grade-marked 


Mr. Grayson was 
brought up in the lum- 
ber business. He was 
born Dec. 12, 1892, at 
Prescott, Ark., and 
when about six years 
old his father, T. S. 
Grayson, now of Mag- 
nolia, Ark. and his 
partner, R. R. Reader, 
purchased on credit a 
small sawmill at Steph- 
ens, Ark. This plant 
they operated as a part- 
nership business for about six years, at which 
time Mr. Grayson, senior, purchased Mr. Read- 
er’s interest and young Grayson took charge of 
the commissary. He continued to look after that 
department for several years, before and after 
school and during vacations. The mill was a 
moderate-sized one, cutting approximately 30,000 
feet a day, and moved from time to time. 

In 1912, T. S, Grayson built a mill at Finns, 
Ark., with 40,000 feet capacity, and approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 pine timber. This enterprise 


was incorporated as the 
T. S. Grayson Lumber 
Co. Young Grayson was 
given $10,000 stock in 
the company and made 
secretary and treasurer 
in charge of the com- 
missary purchases, sales, 
payrolls, etc., which po- 
sition he continued to 
occupy until 1917. In 
that year he withdrew 
from the parent com- 
pany and purchased a 
small mill of his own at 
Doyline, La., from the 
Willis & Brown Saw- 
mill Co., of that city, 
which plant he operated 
under the name of C. H. 
Grayson. 

While at that location 
he was married to Miss 
Gertie Mae Sandlin, in 1920. To this union 
have been born three children, Louise, James 
and Margaret Anne, aged respectively, eight, 
five and two years, 

Operating at the above location during the 
World War the business was very successful 
and made considerable money. In fact, Mr. 
Grayson says that he has made money every 
year since he has been in business except 1921 
and 1929, both very hard years. 

When the mill’s timber supply was cut out, 
in the summer of 1921, the mill was dismantled 
and sold. Mr. Grayson then purchased 7,000 
acres of longleaf timber, 50,000,000 feet at least, 
at Leeds, Ala. 18 miles east of Birmingham, 
together with a 60,000-foot capacity single band 
mill, dry kiln, railroad etc. He operated at that 
location until February, 1923, when he sold out 
the entire operation to the Vida Lumber Co., a 
corporation controlled by the Oden-Elliott Lum- 
ber Co., and during the balance of that year 
enjoyed his first vacation in several years. 

With this background of manufacturing ex- 
perience he entered the retail trade and has 
attained a gratifying degree of success therein. 


Cc. H. GRAYSON, 
Birmingham, Ala.; 


Conducts Successful 
Retail Business 
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Hardwood Block and Plank Designs Beautify Offices 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 24,— CELLized 
Oak Flooring (Inc.), under whose patented 
processes the E. L.. Bruce Co., the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. and the Arkansas Oak 
Flooring Co. produce CELLized block 
flooring, has just completed the decoration 
of its office suite in the main office building 
of the E. L. Bruce Co. 

The rooms are finished throughout, floors, 
walls and ceilings, with a combination of 
these CELLized blocks and of the random 
width plank flooring produced by the E. L. 
Bruce Co. 

The plan was to display the various kinds, 
grades and patterns of hardwood flooring 
materials in areas large enough to illustrate 
the finished appearance. ~There was the 
further desire to demonstrate the possibili- 
ties of producing attractive patterns by 
mingling different colored woods such as 
walnut, oak, mahogany, red beech, maple 
and the like in geometric figures and also to 
suggest the use of these flooring materials 
as wall and ceiling finishes. 

The results are beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. Many combinations have been worked 
out. The blocks have been laid in straight 
lines, in diagonals and in basket-weave ef- 
fects. Natural wood colors have been 
blended and contrasted; in places to form a 
checkerboard effect, in other places to pro- 
duce geometric figures and in still others to 
blend an even tone with no color variations 
other than those in the natural texture of 
the wood. 

One of the remarkable effects achieved 
has been in acoustics. Before the finish was 
applied the rooms rang and chattered with 
echoes. With the finish in place, even be- 
fore furniture and draperies were brought 
in, the echo had completely disappeared. 
Voices can be heard clearly, but with the 
softness and purity of tone associated with 
the outdoors. 

The blocks on the floors are laid in Ever- 
bond, a plastic cement. On walls and 
ceilings where there is no pressure of foot- 
steps to cause squeaks, the blocks were blind 
nailed. In fact these wall and ceiling blocks 
are put up in large panels; and they can 
be removed for display elsewhere or re- 
placed with other panels in different de- 
signs. The Bruce plank flooring is of course 
applied in the usual way. 

The laying of the blocks requires special 
skill; and while of course the blocks them- 
selves are sold by retailers, they must be 


= ——__—_— 


applied by licensed floor contractors trained 
by the field force of CELLized Oak Flooring 
(Inc.). A. O. Cuthbert, gerieral manager of 
the company, says that perhaps 90 percent of 
these block floors are laid over a sub-floor- 
ing of concrete. Mr. Cuthbert adds that 


experience indicates the most desirable fin- 
ish to be the usual approved filler, followed 
by wax. 
finish by 


It is possible to get a high gloss 
means of varnish, and in rooms 

















A. O. Cuthbert, manager of CELLized Oak 

Flooring (Inc.), and his office showing use of 

walnut squares on floor and lighter squares set 
diagonally on walls and ceiling 


where there is litthe wear and possibility of 
injury this is satisfactory. But a varnished 
floor that is subjected to hard use will be 
quite sure to show scratches. The block 
floors, of course, do not differ in this respect 
from any other hardwood floors. 

These materials are finding a wide range 
of use. Possibly the wall finishes illustrated 
would be most apnropriate in offices, dining 
rooms, libraries, clubs, smoking rooms and 
the like. But the flooring can be and is 
being used wherever fine flooring is de- 


sired. It is having an extensive industrial 
use, such as in garage display rooms. One 
of its very successful uses is in school rooms, 
There is a quality of firmness without harsh 
rigidity which seems to reduce the fatigue 
of standing and walking; and for this rea- 
son school architects are finding it admir- 
ably suited to their needs. 

To these factors should be added the 
natural warmth and depth of ingrown pic- 
torial beauty which selected hardwoods 
always have. These hardwoods make a 
setting whose attractiveness and charm 
deepen with the passing of time. 


“U”’ Class Studies Lumbering 


IrHaca, N. Y., March 24.—Leaving their 
class room and books behind, the senior 
forestry students of Cornell University are 
spending their spring vacation in the South 
to see what forestry and lumbering look like 
in the southern woods. Most of the time 
the students will be guests on the operations 
of the North State Lumber Co., in Berkeley 
County near Charleston, S. C. For several 
years, the president of the company, G. J. 
Cherry, has made his lands available to the 
class for study. The timber is mainly-long- 
leaf and shortleaf pine with mixed hardwoods 
in considerable variety along the streams. 
Studies will be made of tree growth; na- 
tural reforestation following logging; the 
effects of fires; logging methods; sawmilling; 
lumber seasoning, storage, surfacing and 
shipping and of turpentine operations. The 
region is one of considerable forest wealth. 
On some areas there is a dense forest of 
merchantable pine not over 65 years old, 
which sprang up on plantation lands aban- 
doned during the war between the States. 

The students will be led by Emanuel 
Fritz, professor of lumbering at the Univer- 
sity of California, who is temporarily on 
the Cornell forestry staff, and who will direct 
the lumbering studies. Samuel N. Spring, 
professor of silviculture, will direct the stu- 
dies of forest growth and_ reproduction. 
Prof. A. B. Recknagel, at present on leave 
from the Cornell faculty, will also be present 
as a guest of Mr. Cherry. 

Among the students who are taking the 
southern field work are: R. K. Adams, 
J. W. Cruikshank, J. J. Hunter, H. K. 
Jennings, E. S. Cary, C. H. Diebold, H. G. 
Wilm and C. F. Olsen. 

















Office of E. L. Fellman, advertising manager, showing random plank 
flooring on walls and ceiling 











Lobby showing various kinds of blocks on floor and random plank 
flooring on walls and ceiling 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 24.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended March 15, 1930, and 
for eleven weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 


ONE WEEE 





No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
Southern Pine Association.......... ein heals 128 58,173,000 93 56,427,000 97 50,421,000 83 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...... oe ee 172,957,000 96 144,204,000 75 149,401,000 83 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 62 35,842,000 91 35,288,000 82 32,506,000 80 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 17 6,273,000 56 13,832,000 82 12,615,000 91 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 8 2,066,000 126 4,448,000 94 4,162,000 38 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 20 1,999,000 50 1,878,000 89 1,799,000 82 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 40 3,731,000 91 2,927,000 108 2,617,000 76 
California Redwood Association.............. 15 7,752,000 116 6,221,000 102 6,156,000 92 
FR ee eee “475 288,793,000 93 265,225,000 81 259,677,000 82 
w : 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 187 31,396,000 92 25,926,000 72 25,926,000 79 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 20 7,060,000 79 3,314,000 46 4,825,000 75 
Ee ee er ee 207 38,456,000 89 29,240,000 68 30,751,000 78 
nn Seb acewicph ved eetadweReaeds 662 327,249,000 93 294,465,000 80 290,428,000 81 
ELEVEN WEEKS No. of 
Softwoods: Reports 
Southern Pine Association.......... a ee A 1,431 607,741,000 90 568,596,000 89 601,671,000 89 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 2,035 1,532,199,000 92 1,460,937,000 89 1,468,155,000 82 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 649 274,736,000 88 320,342,000 80 338,230,000 82 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 277 76,783,000 51 207,128,000 79 212,372,000 79 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 93 20,229,000 64 48,448,000 78 42,957,000 61 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 290 39,169,000 90 20,073,000 74 21,373,000 65 
North Carolina Pine Association............. . 460 58,327,000 89 48,829,000 83 44,709,000 81 
California Redwood Association............+. 156 80,625,000 116 70,158,000 105 75,753,000 98 
Cn i ae ae 5,391 2,690,309,000 89 2,744,511,000 87 2,805,220,000 83 
Hardwoods: . 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 2,065 315,125,000 85 294,696,000 78 300,051,000 76 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 290 88,900,000 92 47,557,000 67 46,925,000 68 
INE ois anc nontemniviontinsdbems 2,355 404,025,000 87 342,253,000 76 346,976,000 75 
IEE aS.ircy cn donchhndeas cageeerce at 7,456 3,094,33 4,000 89 3,086,764,000 86 3,152,196,000 82 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasuHinoton, D. C. March 24.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross 
stock footage March 15, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stock: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association 


Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


Corercccccercccccegece 106 
es eccececces 140 


8 
Cocceesccccccs 180 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
765,434,000 178,794,000 
1,358,214,000 459,518,000 34 
77 1,122,331,000 137,800,000 12 
2,161,508,000 12,824,000 6 
975,328,000 232,849,000 24 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orveans, La., March 24.—For the 
week ended March 15, Saturday, 145 mills of 
total capacity of 171% units (a unit represent- 
ing an average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 
31, 1929), report as follows to the Southern 
Pine Association: Percent Percent 

3-year Actual 


Production— Cars} Feet Ave. Prod. Output 
Beet. S PPO. . sc ccs TRAM. acc. weve 
” Pee cae QGaetmenan. GARD cscs 

Shipments* 2,959 62,139,000 86.11 95.64 

Orders— 

Received* 2,651 55,671,000 77.14 86.69 


On hand end 

|. ee 10,155 213,255,000 nsén ee 
*Orders were 89.59 percent of shipments. 
tOrders on hand ut above 145 mills showed 


a decrease of 2.94 percent, or 6,468,000 feet 
during the week. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


Osuxkosu, Wis., March 24.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 


ended March 15: 

Percent 

of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 64 units..13,568,000 210,000 100 
Actual production. ..10,497,000 164,000 77 
Shipments} ........ 4,966,000 76,000 37 
Orders receivedt.... 6,136,000 96,000 45 
Orders on hand..... TRCRe | iwsicws ane 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 87 units* 18,301,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 3,171,000 36,000 17 
Shipmentst ........ 2,387,000 27,000 12 
Orders receivedt.... 2,355,000 27,000 12 
Orders on hand..... TEOe. . ctvesa 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on lumber scale. 

*+Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 








West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., March 22.—The West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the 
following supplmentary analysis of domestic 
cargo business for the week ended March 8: 


California Redwood 


San Francisco, CAuir., March 22.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 15 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended March 15: 


Redwood White- 
Percentof wood 








Feet production Feet 
Production ..... 7,752,000 100 1,959,000 
Shipments ..... 6,221,000 80 1,361,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 6,156,000 79 1,270,000 
Ca. TNE «occ was 31,221,000 6,298,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California*......2,177,000 2,577,000 
Southern California*....... 1,209,000 794,000 
pO RE ay” 112,000 97,000 
6 Sed a-ye hes + die pied 2,062,000 1,642,000 
PE wees ides en weeme 661,000 1,046,000 

6,221,000 6,156,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 

















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
94 mills 19 mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week 
SN ae 71,110,440 1,818,270 
Atlantic Coast... .112,648,995 19,013,620 
Miscellaneous 4,087,710 6,531,000 
- ES 187,847,145 27,362,890 
Orders received— 
oe re 16,231,863 335,000 
Atlantic Coast..... 27,266,810 4,586,000 
Miscellaneous 465,843 1,492,994 
Sars 43,964,516 6,413,994 
Cancellations— 
TTT Cee -~<eseaaven 
Bites Ceoaet.... USSR § .crecisen 
PEE Scns) ttperene™§ §©«aevenna P 
EE Src dds dd’. 4-0 DORRGE:” csveciwes 
Shipments— 
California .......-. 15,453,883 243,000 
Atlantic Coast..... 32,558,823 1,411,000 
Miscellaneous 120,864 1,149,000 
WE. déimaetns sc 48,133,570 2,803,000 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
See 71,467,561 1,910,270 
Atlantic Coast..... 105,537,649 22,188,620 
Miscellaneous 4,432,689 6,874,994 
_ a ee 181,437,899 30,973,884 
Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of 
a es Ser 215,210,035 
Orders received ......... 50,378,510 
ON ESTEE 2,240,192 
RET RE FO 50,936,570 
Unfilled end of week..... 212,411,783 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 
89.1 for the week ended March 19, 1930, from 
89.9 for the week ended March 12, 1930. 








Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, OreE., March 26.—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association reports as fol- 
lows on operations during the weétk ended 
March 22: 
Total number of mills reporting, 79: 


Actual production for week...... 40,623,000 
I = Wied icon hinck ana a a ew segenie & ii 34,025,000 
gg ae ee 31,581,000 
Report for 62 mills: 
Qperating COpacity ...ccccccecces 69,187,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 37,789,000 
Actual production for week...... 40,535,000 
for 77 mills: 
Average production ............. 39,501,000 
CG =e ee 132,678,000 
Stocks on hand March 22......... 1,127,203,000 
Identical mills reporting, 62: 
Production— 
Gpernting Capacity .....-o.e0c0s- 69,187,000 
Average for 3 previous years.. 37,789,000 
Week ended Week ended 


Mar.22,1930 Mar.23,1929 


Actual prod. for week.40,535,000 40,674,000 
NS eer eee 33,773,000 48,892,000 
Orders received ........ 31,329,000 42,668,000 
Identical mills reporting, 36: 

Production— : 

Average for 3 previous years....... 32,068,000 
Week ended Week ended 
Mar.22,1930 Mar.23,1929 

Unfilled orders ....... 116,584,000 147,082,000 


Gross stock on hand. .926,404,000 806,167,000 
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West Coast Waterborne 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 22.—Following is 
a report of February cargo shipments of lum- 
ber from the Pacific Northwest, as compiled 
by the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau: 


Domestic 
Board feet 
INTERCOASTAL— 
Aine COMME 6. 6inc 6c sicae et ochsns 157,062,151 . 
Wasterm CAMAGR 2.20 csvccsesecccne 34,740 
CoASTWISE— 
CRE, Sais nck vkde ses tenes 78,096,768 
BME, Sac wis ca haa ita kow red ernns 244,980 
OTHER— 
Bins SUE 5.6.6 33s ok eae 3,584,008 
Phillegtws ISIMGE oc sc ccc cesses 229,277 
Pamaie. CUGRE BORG 6 06:0 eevee 101,238 
ee Pe rere ee 6,739,661 
Total GORE 2k eink eos cesery 246,092,823 
Export 
AUSTRALASIA— 
DIE. os ite det BRR oe eee 15,021,418 
Pigal. TR 5:5 ne ees a whast uaee 1,211,439 
ee. ae eee 1,889,817 
er ee Se eee 1,258 
LATIN AMERICA— 
WEI  scercictiniakeas ebasagens 695,605 
South America (east coast)...... 2,212,590 
South America (west coast)..... 7,252,976 
i) Rea ee 2,760,847 
ORIENT— 
CEL: tie guia ce wean eupaas wed wkd 17,076,909 
RR ee EF Se 46,887,846 
RL bua wore eWay ave ove eae ams 403,484 
AFRICA— 
a 972,323 
pn ae eae eee 17,684 
United Kingdom and Continent..... 24,136,948 
ee DS ie at ee ea ee ae 120,541,144 


Districts of origin of the above shipments 
are given as follows: 





Logs and 

Bolts 

-——_ Lum ber ——__,, Cer- 
British Domestic Export tificated 
Columbia.. 29,499,205 27,303,125 2,733,055 
Washington. .157,923,299 62,218,053 6,289,993 
i. 58,670,319 31,019,966 1,410,453 
Totals ,.246,092,823 120,541,144 10,433,501 


Lumber footages for_ previous months were: 





1930 1929 
"  usent MCLEE 340,223,818 410,066,314 
eh PEO Ce 366,633,967 387,492,762 
WO BIOMERS - 05 65 005 68% 706,857,785 797,559,076 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 26.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 215 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and or- 
ders—during the week ended March 22 gave 
these figures : 

Production 189,785,000 . 
Shipments 179,525,000 5.41% under production 
Orders ...162,975,000 14.13% under production 

A group of 302 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 

Average weekly operating capacity. 295,312,000 
Average weekly cut for twelve weeks— 

CEE Pee Pee oe eee Bey 206,511,000 

Ce, Me ee PE PO ee ee 171,429,000 
Actual cut week ended March 22...215,663,000 

A group of 212 mills, whose production for 
the week ended March 22 was 188,846,000, re- 
ported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
: Shipments Orders Orders 
J ee 69,637,000 63,321,000 191,743,000 
Domestic 
_cargo .. 52,461,000 54,059,000 226,197,000 
Export ... 36,161,000 24,400,000 184,117,000 
Local .... 20,420,000 SED. Stesavacos 





178,679,000 162,200,000 602,057,000 


A group of 185 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 


~ Week Average Average 

ended Mar. first twelve first twelve 

22,1930 weeks, 1930 weeks, 1929 

Production ..176,967,000 142,433,000 155,907,000 
Shipments ..173,206,000 136,179,000 153,520,000 
Orders ..... 152,501,000 134,549,000 166,443,000 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFoLk, Va., March 24.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from one hundred and eight 
mills for the week ended March 15: me 

er- 


Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 
Production— Feet Output Output ments 


Average* .16,230,000 


Actual .. 9,843,000 61 a 
Shipments .. 9,241,000 57 94 ee 
Orders{ 6,106,000 38 62 66 
Unfilled 


orders ..72,419,000 a 2 a 
*“Average” is of production for the last 
three years. 
tAverage of orders per mill this week 
amounted to 56,537 feet; preceding week’s 
average was 59,018 feet. 





California Pine Statistics 


_ San Francisco, Cauir,, March 22.—Following 

is the latest report of the California White & 

Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association based 
on statistics for twenty-five mills: 

Percent 

Percent of same 

of pro- period 

Feet duction of 1929 


Por Week ended March 15: 


Production ........ 10,137,000 aia 
eer 22,604,000 222.9 a 
. 5 caved wa 20,040,000 197.07 idles 
GO as Ceacetwa ze 627,256,000 nibs 112.8 
Por Jan. 1 to March 15: 

ProGuction oc. 6 ec 81,933.000 eo 50.5 
Shipments ......... 222,602,000 271.8 78.6 
Eo cs one tate 227,199.000 277.3 79.7 





California Receipts a Little Larger 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 26.—There has 
been but slight change in the local lumber 
situation during the last week, as compared to 
the three weeks preceding. Total shipments 
were somewhat above recent averages. Total 
receipts were 15,890,000 board feet—15,490,000 
feet of fir in 17 cargoes and 400,000 feet of red- 
wood in one cargo. Forty-one vessels are laid 
up, while one is operating offshore. There 
were no important changes in stocks here nor 
in prices. Building permits from March 1 to 
22, inclusive, totaled $5,539,291. 


GUARD AGAINST FIRES! 


Fires are invariably the result of negligence or carelessness or both. They don’t 
“ust happen.” When a fire occurs it is because SOMEONE NEGLECTED some simple 
precaution or because SOMEONE was CARELESS. 

And when a fire comes EVERYBODY LOSES! If you value your job, GUARD 
AGAINST FIRE ALL THE TIME! ° 

A clean motor doesn’t take fire. A bearing properly oiled doesn’t start a fire. If 
the premises are clean, without any rubbish piles, there is no place for a spark to lodge 
and smolder. Electric wires are perfectly safe if they are properly taken care of. 

THERE IS NO EXCUSE FOR A FIRE! But even if by reason of somebody's care- 
lessness one does occur, there is no excuse for not putting it out quickly. If it is in 
electrical machinery, USE THE PYRENE EXTINGUISHERS and use them immediately. 
If it is a small blaze anywhere, use the Pyrenes. If the fire has assumed some mag- 
nitude, GET THE FIRE HOSES WORKING QUICKLY, but be careful to turn the water 
pressure on gradually. Turning on full pressure before the hose is straightened out 
will burst it. 

See that ALL WATER BARRELS are filled AT ALL TIMES, and fire buckets avail- 
able. Don’t use the fire buckets except for fire purposes. 


BE ON THE LOOKOUT ALL THE TIME 
DON'T LET FIRES HAPPEN 


If you see a fire hazard anywhere, TELL YOUR FOREMAN 

IMMEDIATELY. 
As a constant reminder of the danger of fire 
the Bratlie Bros. Mill Co., of Ridgefield, Wash., 
has had printed and posted all over its plant 
a warning notice entitled “Guard Against 
Fires!” It is reproduced above. H. J. Bratlie 
says: “We find warnings of value in that they 
keep the men constantly reminded of the dan- 
ger of fire and alert in fire prevention work” 














Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has compiled the following data: 


Feb. Jan, Feb. 
Lumber— 1930 1930 1929 
Manufactured . 1,838,200 2,362,800 2,780,900 
Shipments ..... 1,770,600 2,069,500 3,432,600 
PS ass dive 18,079,000 18,727,100 11,654,000 
Logs— 
Purcnases .....» 2,008,800 1,701,100 2,020,800 


Made into lumber 
and veneer....1,817,600 2,021,300 2,126,300 
pe era 2,682,000 2,509,800 1,263,100 





Pull House Down to Seek Riches 


Just inside the city limits of Park Ridge, IIl., 
remain the scattered brick foundations upon 
which once stood a good sized frame home, 
which had sheltered two generations of the same 
family for 74 years. It had been occupied for 
many years by two elderly bachelor brothers by 
the name of Flynn, who were reputed to be 
rather miserly. Nearly four years ago one of 
them died and the other, not wishing to be 
separated from his brother, committed suicide 
the same day. Cook County authorities, step- 
ping in!to take charge of their estate, were 
amazed to find, hidden here and there through- 
out the house—in cracks of the walls and 
foundations and elsewhere—much wealth in the 
shape of gold and silver and securities of vari- 
ous sorts. When word of these finds was noised 
about, the house was beseiged by fortune hunt- 
ers and curiosity seekers who came in droves 
and, piece by piece, carried away every stick of 
wood in the home in their quest for hidden 
riches until nothing remains but the foundations. 
Heirs of the Flynn brothers’ $200,000 estate 
were found after four years’ search. 


Earns Profit by Sales Promotion 


(Continued from Page 47) 


pictures, too. He told the lumberman the names 
of those he intended to invite, and so in the 
next few days Mr. Starkweather made it a 
point to call on those men, and take some pic- 
tures of them or their families. Just ordinary, 
every-day activities were photographed (always 
“on the quiet”), and there was no attempt at 
elaborateness. 

Came the night of the presentation of the 
pictures, and Mr. Starkweather pleased all with 
his first few reels, which he had rented for the 
occasion from the camera company. Then he 
put in the reel he had just completed taking, 
and showed the delighted farmers a real reel 
surprise. “I was better friends with thirty 
farmers after that night than I ever expected to 
be,” the lumberman said, and then. continuing, 
he told how the farmers asked for the presenta- 
tion of the films at their schools, where others 
could see the educational features in the rented 
reels. Such meetings were arranged, with 
speakers from the State College at Madison, and 
the Beaver Dam Kiwanis Club quartet (Mr. 
Starkweather is president of the club), as addi- 
tional features. 

The farmers of the territory, when they 
learned that this lumberman was taking an 
interest in their affairs and was concerned 
with their problems, took an interest in the lum- 
berman, and now C. Starkweather & Son (Inc.) 
enjoys a large farm trade. Because of the abil- 
ity he displayed at the opening of the home 
exhibit, and because in his five years with the 
company he has proven himself to be a con- 
scientious worker, Elmer Wendt, who started as 
a common laborer in one of the company’s two 
yards, has just been promoted to the position of 
salesman to take care of this farm trade. 

These are some of the methods of this com- 
pany, which was founded fifty-six years ago by 
Courtney Starkweather, Sr., who this month will 
be 87 years old. He, and his son, and his son’s 
son, are all proud of the “fighting spirit” which 
has enabled them to forge to the front in lum- 
ber retailing in a city of 10,090 population, and 
to achieve a position where there is no need to 
worry about hard times. Instead of worrying, 
they work, and make money at it. 
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Trade Extension and Grading Rule Chan 


Plans for Future Activities of Association Laid, Members Urged\ to 


New Orveans, La., March 25.—The fifteenth 
annual meeting of the subscribers to the South- 
ern Pine Association opened today in the Roose- 
velt Hotel with a large attendance present. The 
hall as usual was decorated with charts and 
exhibits illustrating the efforts of the associa- 
tion in advertising, studies of moisture content, 
efforts to secure adjustment of freight rates, 
publications of a trade promotional hature and 
the like. 

Following the invocation, delivered by Rev. 
W. B. Morgan, of New Orleans, President F. W. 
Reimers, Hammond, La., delivered his official 
address, 

In beginning his address Mr. Reimers men- 
tioned the fact that in the last dozen years the 
number of subscribers has diminished, due to 
the cutting out of forest holdings. But to the 
present subscribers the president brought assur- 
ances of great opportunities. Depression will 
soon pass, and opportunities for service and 
profit were never more promising. No other 
group of business men has so readily put per- 
sonal interésts secondary to those of consumers, 
and this has sown seeds of good will. 


Fifteen years ago the belief was general that 
by 1930 southern pine would no longer be a 
dominating wood; that the annual cut would not 
exceed 7,000,000,000 feet. But the present cut 
is about eleven billion feet. There has been an 
important and unanticipated increase of small 
units cutting second-growth timber. This type 
of production has become the major part of the 
industry, due to favorable conditions for re- 
growth. Improvement of roads and of logging 
trucks -has opened hitherto inaccessible regions. 

Southern operators probably stay too close 
to their business to see its shifting conditions, 
and the association renders a great service in 
studying these conditions. The president sug- 
gested that the association extend its service to 
small mills, for the industry can not advance 
unless it can raise the standard of the product 
of these mills. They need the advice of mer- 
chandising and promotion men. Employees of 
subscriber mills must be further educated and 
their codperation secured. Efforts must be made 
to bring the entire southern pine production 
more nearly to conform to the needs of dis- 
tributers and consumers; and this involves 
standardized, grade-marked, species-marked dry 
lumber. 

The mistake has been made of assuming that 
demand for southern pine has diminished as the 
timber holdings of large mills diminished. The 
appearance of the small mills has corrected that 
idea. They have made it possible for distributers 
to maintain full stocks of southern pine in mar- 
kets that without this small-mill production 
would have been lost. The South will consume 
an increasing proportion of southern pine pro- 
duction, but operators should continue to culti- 
vate northern and eastern markets. Some re- 
cent rate adjustments make harder the struggle 
to maintain some markets. It is possible to 
increase the purchase of southern pine, espe- 
cially of treated lumber. Dimension and fabri- 
cated stock offer important opportunities. 


Competition with substitutes makes necessary 
economical production and distribution. Freight 
rates are becoming important; and it does not 
follow that high freight rates are profitable to 
the carriers, for if tonnage is to move, ‘rates 
must not be excessive. Carriers must realize 
that association activities in rate matters do not 
mean any change in attitude toward their ag- 
gregate revenues. Rates that will open new 
markets or make possible the retention of old 
markets are necessary to prevent the over-pro- 
duction that would follow if markets were con- 
tinually being curtailed. The market must be 
protected against importations of foreign woods. 


The Senate has voted a tariff of $1.50 a thou- 
sand on lumber, but further work must be done 
to see this measure through conference and final 
enactment. Taxation is an important factor in 
lumber production, and high taxation hastens 
and increases the cutting of standing timber. 

The South is having a rapid industrial ex- 
pansion. Decided increases in construction are 
evident south of the Mason and Dixon line. The 
South is evidently at the threshold of an era 
of expansion and development. So there is much 
reason for optimism, and the present hardships 
will be short lived. The extent to which the 
industry enjoys this prosperity will be largely 
determined by the continued help and codpera- 
tion of the members of the association. 

Secretary Manager’s Report 

Secretary-Manager H. C. Berckes then pre- 
sented his report. 

Mr. Berckes in opening his address said 
that an intimate study of all major lines of 
industry discloses that the last year has 
been one in which co-operative endeavor 
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has been put to an extremely severe 
test. The present year, he said, will likely 
prove even more trying. It is necessary 
that the association give the closest consid- 
eration to all phases of its activities. It 
must strengthen those that will be most 
needed in the future and lessen or discard 
those that render the least effective service. 

The situation confronting the southern 
pine manufacturers, he said, is a delicate 
one. It can be satisfactorily met, however, 
if in their deliberations they submerge in- 
dividual interests to the needs of the indus- 
try as a whole. The strength of an asso- 
ciation, he declared, is greatly dissipated if 
its activities are expected to cover each and 
every desire of its individual members, no 
gael how commendable such desires may 
e. 

Continuing, he said that since organiza- 
tion of the Southern Pine Association fif- 
teen years ago, there has come about a 
gradual change in the fundamental princi- 
ples upon which the industry operates. In 
the beginning, the great bulk of southern 
pine production was from large miills, and 
therefore the character and policies of the 
organization were molded around the neces- 
sities of these subscribers, with a consequent 
benefit to the rest of the industry and to the 


general public. Now, the great bulk of the 
production is from small mills, and it would 
appear that, because of the gradual reversal 
in character of production, the association’s 
status as a representative of the industry 
would be greatly weakened. However, he 
said, by virtue of the foresight and vision of 
the officers and directors of the organization 
in shaping policies from year to year, this 
has been averted thus far. In the past the 
subscriber mills of the association have 
been the backbone of many activities going 
to the very root of public interest, and 
emerging as builders of good will which can 
not be over estimated. Home building, bet- 
ter construction, standardization, grade- 
marking, and numerous other major activi- 
ties have been directed in the interests of 
all wood species. It can not be expected, 
Mr. Berckes said, that the decreasing num- 
ber of mills will choose to carry on as they 
have in the past. The participation of these 
same mills in the National Trade Extension 
campaign represents their discharge of such 
obligations. 


Future Activities Planned 


In sketching the future activities of the 
association, Secretary Berckes said _ that 
there are three probable courses which can 
be followed, as follows: 

First—It can maintain itself as presently 
constituted, i. e., of the larger producing mills, 
the total of which will be less representative 
each year of the southern pine industry as a 
whole. Continuous increases in pubscription 
fees will be required to keep even our most 
tangible services at a maximum. And, the 
cost of these few mills of carrying on all 
work in behalf of the entire industry would 
be prohibitive. 


Second—Effort can be made to secure as 
subscribers to the association every possible 
southern pine operation. These, representing 
so many small operations would be interested 
in only the tangible of our services, i. e., in- 
spection, statistics, rate books, some merchan- 
dising help and individual contact, and the 
amount that the small mills would be willing 
to pay for these services would be small. If 
all subscribers were to be classified alike, the 
dues of the larger mills would of necessity 
have to be reduced to meet those applied to 
the small mills. The association would re- 
main long in existence but its power and in- 
fluence greatly decreased. 


Third—The association can recognize the 
difference in the products of the different 
southern pine operations, and the differences 
in the services required by these operations. 
The association is in a position to render one 
type of service to all southern pine operations, 
large or small, well equipped for better manu- 
facture or not. It is also in a position to ren- 
der to the quality product mills a distinct 
type of service in which all mills would not 
be interested, or in fact to which they would 
not be entitled until certain requirements are 
met. : 


The secretary next sketched the develop- 
ment of the association’s functions and ac- 
tivities as the needs for co-operative efforts 
developed, incidentally, giving a very inter- 
esting and comprehensive explanation of the 
purposes and aims of modern associated ef- 
fort. 

In closing Secretary Berckes then said: 

You now come to the point where you have 
a well rounded trade association, developed in 
all of its various departments, and versatile 
enough to attack the sporadic and particular 
problems which thrust themselves upon you. 

We have not attempted to point out all of 
the activities in all of the departments men- 
tioned. ‘They are myriad, without limit, but 
in the scope of developments mentioned, they 
fall into their relative places. 

The foregoing is all set forth for the pur- 
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pose of showing you how interrelated is all 
of our work; how essential to the complete 
whole is all of the constituent parts. All of 
these activities do not at one and the same 
time present themselves to your most serious 
consideration. There are times when certain 
features of our work stand out before all of 
the others. It represents the problem which 
is then uppermost. With the solution of that 
problem or its proper handling, its existence 
fades away and other problems force them- 
selves before you. It is always thus in asso- 
ciation work. There is some problem that is 
at one time the most vital at the moment. 
Other moments and other problems will follow, 
and an association must always be ina position 
to meet them, whether they come under the 
elemental departments of its work or whether 
they call for new and entirely different action. 

From the foregoing we can see that in prop- 
erly assessing the value of various association 
work you can lay so much stress upon one ac- 
tivity to the neglect of other activities. 

The value of a department of work in asso- 
ciation activities is not always reflected 
through its presence before subscribers’ at- 
tention. The work that departments do in 
handling matters to prevent crises is of far 
more importance than the activities which 
result from a critical situation. It is not al- 
ways the spectacular work of a department in 
a crisis that accomplishes the most good. For 
every such spectacular action that department 
is conducting, scores of activities of a preven- 
tive nature are being handled, the sum total 
of which creates much good, but which does 
not appear to the subscriber on the surface, 
because everyone is prone to have his atten- 
tion attracted to that one point which at any 
particular time is causing the most trouble. 


A. S. Boisfontaine, assistant secretary of the 
Southern Pine Association, outlined at great 
length the administrative and executive respon- 
sibilities of the organization, telling of the work 
of the secretary-manager and his assistant in 
conducting the association’s offices properly and 
in rendering service to the members. He men- 
tioned the various departments and told how 
each was functioning and of what benefit it 
was to the membership as a whole. 


Sharpshooting for Orders 


An impressive picture of the activities of 
the trade promotion department was present- 
ed by J. F. Carter, its manager. This de- 
partment, he said, in co-operation with the 
advertising and trade extension committees, 
the production and refinement committee, 
and often with the grade rules and grade- 
marking committees, acts as a clearing house 
between subscriber mills on one hand, and 
salesmen, retailers, architects and other pur- 
chasers of lumber on the other. It must 
keep abreast of changing conditions, and on 
many occasions be prepared to suggest mar- 
kets to subscriber mills of which they might 
easily have been unaware. Trade promotion 
must seek the customer, and the association’s 
department is in the business of selling that 
particular kind of southern pine which its 
subscribers produce. 

Salesmen are kept apprised of necessary 
facts, and are sources of reliable information. 
Retailers are broadening their merchandising 
outlook, and in response to their requests 


the department supplies technical data about. 


wood and help in designing structures that 
use it. Engineers and architects send in many 
queries, and use the Manual of Wood Con- 
struction. 


Aims at Specific Industrial Needs 


Mr. Carter gave instances of the applica- 
tion of the department’s methods in a num- 
ber of important wood-consuming fields. 
When consumption of southern pine declined 
in the anthracite mines, an investigation of 
their needs turned the trend of buying back 


to southern pine, identified by the grade 
mark, and after a campaign of education on 
lumber grades there resulted an innovation, 
the construction of breaker houses of south- 
ern pine. In the automobile industry, sub- 
stitution of grades had hurt southern pine, 
and when investigation revealed this trou- 
ble, that industry showed a trend toward 
more efficient specifying, so that there is 
increasing attention secured for southern 
pine. A New York engineer who was told he 
could not get southern pine, was supplied 
with proper specifications, and was so pleased 
with the result that his friends have asked 
for similar service. In the Mid-Continental 
oil fields, steel derricks were replacing wood, 
and after years of study there was prepared 
and exhibited an all-wood derrick that car- 
ties more load than any steel derrick and 
costs about one-half as much. Now a bulle- 
tin is being prepared on derrick construction, 
and the next step is to sell plans and specifi- 
cations for a southern pine derrick, or fabri- 
cated derricks prepared at some of the sub- 
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scriber mills. Airport hangar construction 
is being investigated, in preparation for trade 
promotion efforts later. For several months, 
the department has been studying industrial 
flooring, seeking the specification that will 
achieve lowered first cost and low mainten- 
ance cost, ease of alteration and efficiency of 
workmen, and is compiling a specification 
that is designed to sell southern pine as a 
sub-flooring for various classes of load, and 
southern pine as a surface flooring where it 
should be used. The department thus, 
through an understanding of the mills and 
their product, as well as of the uses to which 
the lumber is to be put and the peculiarities 
of the buying industry, writes specifications 
for grade marked lumber that can be sup- 
plied by a large group of subscriber mills. 

To promote overseas demand, six specially 
designed bulletins ‘have been translated into 
seven languages and 60,000 of each have been 
distributed through about two hundred im- 
porters, each bulletin bearing the importer’s 
imprint. 


Helps Subscribers Market Their Product 


The grade of mattress fumber, of -vhich 
about 30,000,000 feet a year is used along the 
“Mississippi and Missouri, was not satisfac- 
tory to subscriber mills, but the department 


is effecting a re-writing of this grade, which 
will give subscriber mills a chance to quote. 
In highway construction, southern pine is 
gaining ground, through efforts to have the 
association’s terminology and working 
stresses specified. When as a result of the 
grade marking campaign at St. Louis, there 
was a decrease in sales of No. 2 common 
dimension by some mills, an investigation 
was started to obtain markets for No. 2 
dimension, and the department is showing 
the mills how to train their selling attack on 
the centers of population it indicates. This 
work can not be general in nature, but is 
designed to sell the product of the mills that 
support the association. Another example of 
it is the working out of a plan’ by which 
more of the product of subscriber mills may 
move at lower rates to Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton. The securing of proper freight rates 
for subscribers opens wider fields for mer- 
chandising. 
Adapting for Farm and Home Needs 


An example of the trade promotion de- 
partment’s adaptability to changed conditions 
was given after the Wall Street crash. The 
bright spots on the business map were Texas 
and Oklahoma, where it was barn building 
time. Soa hard hitting campaign was start- 
ed by mail, advertisements were prepared for 
retailers, and a field man was sent into the 
territory, and there has been a good deal of 
barn building business stirred up. The im- 
portance of the farm field has led to the 
gathering of drawings, photographs and de- 
scriptions of farm buildings, and the prepara- 
tion of a special book for distribution by re- 
tailers to farmers, which may be issued later. 
Grade marked lumber for residential con- 
struction has gained in favor as a result of 
the department’s efforts, and the largest 
organization making loans on residences is 
planning to compel prospective borrowers to 
use proper methods of construction and 
proper qualities of material, which means 
that in a broad part of the country they must 
buy the product of subscriber mills. 

The association is the only one having the 
temerity to guarantee moisture content, as- 
serted Mr. Carter, and it is distributing liter- 
ature to sell the lumber of those mills which 
are not fearful of guaranteeing the moisture 
content of their lumber. For southern pine 
flooring, the association is seeking a better 
finish, probably one of the modern, colorful 
ones, that may stand up better than one of 
varnish only. When lath demand fell off, 
a brighter, straighter and more attractive 
product was prepared, and X-ilated bundling 
delivers it in finer condition, while faults in 
use are being avoided through educational 
tags that reach retailer, contractor and lather. 

Mr. Carter’s description of the trade pro- 
motion department’s methods were good 
illustrations of the truth of his statement 
that “Using a rifle instead of a shotgun gets 
the game more surely,” the advertising of 
broad generalizations about subscribers’ prod- 
ucts being no longer part of the department’s 
program. 


Spoke of Tariff Measure 


The president then introduced Judge W. S. 
Bennet, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, with the statement that the Judge had given 
generously of his time and knowledge in press- 
ing for a lumber tariff before Congress. Judge 
Bennet stated briefly that the tariff schedule 
on lumber had passed the senate by a majority 
of one vote. He asserted that there had been 
no combination with oil and sugar interests and 
that there had been no under-cover votes. Sev- 
eral years of education made it possible for 
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lumber to win, by making members of congress 
lumber conscious. The judge paid a high 
tribute to the courage of Senator Sheppard, of 
Texas, in supporting the measure at consider- 
able peril to his political future. 

Report of Merchandising Counsellor 

The convention next listened attentively to 
the very constructive report presented by L, R. 
Putman, merchandising counsellor. 

Mr. Putman said that from observation and 
contact he had become convinced that there 
has been no time in the last thirteen years when 
a strong Southern Pine Association was more 
needed than at the present. Unless closer co- 
operation is effected between all the southern 
pine producers some of the major activities 
such as conservation, standardization, certifica- 
tion of grades, trade and promotion for the 
general good of the industry will prove ineffec- 
tive. 

He said that, whereas fourteen years ago 
members of the association represented about 
60 percent of production of southern pine, now 
subscribers of the organization produce about 
25 percent of the output, the product of the 
small and non-association mills having in- 
creased from 40 percent to 75 percent of the 
total. Commenting on the difficulty of exerting 
influence upon these smaller units, the speaker 
said that in his opinion the nearest approach is 
the assembly or concentration plant. The stock 
of these mills now, he said, is sold nearly alto- 
gether through wholesalers, and much of the 
product is poorly prepared and not standard- 
ized. He strongly recommended a careful 
study of ‘the activities of the association with a 
view to attracting as many of these small mill 
operators as possible. 

Discussing the problem of selling, he said that 
the association can give subscribers consider- 
able aid for the reason that efficient promotion 
work is selling and selling is promotion. It 
is not easy to say where promotion leaves off 
and selling begins. In his opinion, careful con- 
sideration should be given to the idea of each 
subscriber’s assuming responsibility for the 
manufacture, sale and distribution of all timber 
within a reasonable distance of his operation. 
In sections where the association has few or 
no subscribers aid should be given to the or- 
ganization of merged or group selling arrange- 
ments. Through the inspection department also 
the organization should make an effort to edu- 
cate the owners to standardize the small mill 
products, and through field investigators and 
the traffic department they should be aided to 
find the most suitable market for their class of 
cuttings, or their most logical distributing ter- 
ritory with reference to freight rates. 

Referring to the St.*Louis ‘campaign for sell- 
ing trade-marked and grade-marked southern 
pine, Mr. Putman said it had already produced 
some valuable results and that it had served as 
an example for other lumber associations. He 
said the value of the campaign had been shown 
by the dealers of Collinsville, Ill., from another 
angle. That activity points to the general trend 
of the building industry locally; in other words, 
the ability of the local dealer to sell the com- 
pleted home ready for occupancy and on easy 
payments. Local co-operation from all branches 
of the building industry including home financ- 
ing is required. He urged that the association 
lend every assistance to that work. 

Inasmuch as for several years the industry 
has been confronted by a buyer’s market, which 
may continue for some time, it has become 
necessary to give particular attention to the 
demands of the buyer. Lumber, he said, is con- 
stantly losing ground to its more aggressive 
competitors, who are shaping their production 
and distribution to meet the demands of the 
buyer. 

The retail lumbermen, Mr. Putman said, who 
distribute the vast majority of the southern 
pine produced, are the association’s nearest con- 
tact to the builders of the country who consume 
the major portion of subscribers’ products. It 
is evident, therefore, that these retailers must 
receive the very best of co-operation from the 
association, Their principal interest is in turn- 


over and profit, and as at this time they are 
faced with sharp competition for the buyer’s 
dollar offered by dealers in other commodities, 
ee need all the aid that it is possible to give 
them. 

Mr. Putman then referred to the co-operative 
arrangement between the association and the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association for 
promoting the sale of treated southern pine. 
He referred also to the frequent and intimate 
contact between the representatives of the asso- 
ciation and the National Association of Wooden 
Box Manufacturers, an activity that is justified 
by .the fact that boxing and crating offer one 
of the greatest outlets for low grades, espe- 
cially non-dense southern pine. ~He referred 
also to the co-operation between the Southern 
Pine Association and the National Trade Ex- 
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tension committee and mentioned the meeting 
of representatives of the lumber and building 
interests held in Chicago, March 27, in fur- 
therance of the movement started in Washing- 
ton by President Hoover. 

Mr. Putman recommended that the associa- 
tion continue to work in close harmony with 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in co-ordinating and strengthening all 
efforts being made for the benefit of all lumber. 


Suggests Promotion Meetings 


In conclusion he made a number of sugges- 
tions for meeting the most pressing needs of 
the Southern Pine Association. He suggested 
one or more series of meetings of the sales 
and production forces of southern pine opera- 
tors from Florida and Virginia to Texas and 
Oklahoma with a view to putting before each 
of these groups the present demands of the 
users and distributers of southern pine products. 
He suggested a careful survey of the better 
markets both industrial and building where 
freight rates are advantageous and promoting 
better selling arrangements for subscribers on 
an economical basis. He suggested an analysis, 
segregation and identification of superior quali- 
ties of all species of southern pine; making 
such changes in the grading rules as will cover 
the stock now being shipped or capable of being 
shipped by the better mills. He suggested an 
increase in the mill inspection force so that 
each subscriber can have as close and constant 
supervision as he may desire even to the exclu- 
sive time of one or more men. He suggested 
also a more positive and courageous attitude 
toward the standards, policies and purposes of 
the association, making grade-marking a more 
general practice and continuing a search for 
more satisfactory means of applying the marks 
to lumber. He proposed the penalizing of such 
mills shipping an excessive amount of off- 
grade, certified or grade-marked stock. He 
would employ additional competent field men 
capable of studying and interpreting the rapidly 


changing demands and requirements of the 
specifiers, distributers and consumers of lumber. 
He urged also the importance of studying the 
problems of retail distributers and co-operating 
with them to the end of lowering the cost of 
lumber distribution and fabrication to the ulti- 
mate consumer. 


On Association Finances 


Charles Green, of Laurel, chairman of the 
committee on association finances, then presented 
a careful and detailed report on the 1930 budget 
and the efforts made to bring it within the 
probable revenues for the year. Because of the 
cutting out of a number of subscribing mill 
and decreased shipments, the revenues have been 
declining. In two years the revenues have de- 
clined $191,000. Expenditures must be fitted to 
income. The committee desired to maintain the 
organization and to curtail as little as possible 
its highly important work. It suggested cer- 
tain economies. It does not desire to make 
a permanent increase in subscription fees but 
suggested a temporary addition of 2 cents a 
thousand until certain obligations are met. The 
1930 budget was set by the committee at $342,- 
000. In conclusion Mr, Green made an urgent 
appeal for continued support of the association, 
since its services largely make the industry a 
continuing and profitable affair. The report, 
together with the temporary increase in sub- 
scription fees, was adopted by the convention. 

An interesting review of three phases in the 
history of the southern pine industry’s attitude 
toward traffic matters was presented by A. G. T. 
Moore, traffic manager. First, when white pine 
from the Lake States dominated the central 
markets, there was an intensive effort to secure 
tap lines for logging, and proper rates that 
would enable southern pine lumber to be sold 
in competition with white pine, and this phase 
ended when southern pine wrested from white 
pine control of these markets. 

After that came the second phase, during 
which the sole concern of the southern pine 
mills became the differentials between mills 
east of the river and those west of the river, 
and between mills that operated tap lines and 
those that did not. Their interest was only in 
the relationships of origin points and groups 
with one another, or in competition among 
southern pine mills themselves. Traffic activity 
succeeded in putting tap-line and non-tap-line 
mills on an equal basis by practical elimination 
of tap-line divisions. As long as the mills were 
on an even competitive basis among themselves, 
the freight rate level was considered of sec- 
ondary importance, as increases could be passed 
on to dealers and by them to consumers. The 
railroads, taking advantage of this indifference 
to rates, began to raise their general level, but 
finally went too far in attempting to charge 
higher rates on dressed than on rough lumber. 
During this phase of traffic history, Mr. Moore 
was employed, fifteen years ago, to publish rate 
books, but his department was permitted to han- 
dle only such traffic matters as the reclassifica- 
tion case, wherein the common interests of 
the industry were clearly manifest. 


Growth of Northwest Lumber Industry 


Meanwhile the Northwest lumber industry 
was growing in magnitude and was actively 
engaged in securing rates to major markets that 
would broaden its sales field, and the southern 
pine industry felt secure enough to be unmind- 
ful of these efforts of its competitors to under- 
mine it in its sales fields. It later became ap- 
parent that economies in southern pine operat- 
ing costs would not enable it to retain its 
markets. 

The third stage was entered when fir began 
to make the prices, which were low because of 
tremendous production, and the competition of 
substitutes for the markets of both woods be- 
came increasingly effective. Transportation cost 
became of first importance to the southern pine 
mills. A foundation for efforts in behalf of 
southern pine was laid by the publication of 
association freight rate tariffs. Efforts to re- 
gain middle West markets through rate reduc- 
tions were begun the concern being with south- 
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ern pine as contrasted with western rates. 

The southern pine industry’s interest in rates 
is growing, for with the recession of southern 
pine production, the rate basis becomes of 
higher importance. The freight rate is the last 
element of cost, and controls the extent of mar- 
kets, said Mr. Moore, The southern pine in- 
dustry has concentrated its promotional efforts 
on markets where the freight rates enable it to 
sell, and the limits of the markets for southern 
pine are extended when rate reductions have 
been secured. The pine mills are now manu- 
facturing articles which they did not manufac- 
ture before, and on which they have no rates, 
though these articles are moving on lumber 
rates. Present classifications are obsolete, and 
lack uniformity, so there will probably be an- 
other big reclassification case in 1930. The 
traffic department is now negotiating for a more 
liberal lumber list and for carload mixtures. 
Heretofore, transit privileges have been op- 
posed, without much consideration for the inter- 
est of the small mill, but changes in economic 
conditions may give rise to a new attitude. It 
is also possible that the member mills may 
wish to have the traffic department handle in- 
trastate matters, and also claims for loss and 
overcharge, said Mr. Moore in conclusion. 

A, J. Peavy, of Shreveport, offered a resolu- 
tion, which was adopted, that the president ap- 
point a nominating committee of five to nomi- 
nate officers for next year. The president ap- 
pointed on this committee J. H. Eddy, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., J. S. Foley, Foley, Fla., Charles 
Green, Laurel, Miss., E. A. Frost, Shreveport, 
La., and R. W. Wier, Houston, Texas. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the opening of the afternoon session the 
various States reported their nominations for 
directors, as follows: Alabama—J. H. Eddy, 
Birmingham, J. G. McGowin, Chapman, and 
H. H. Patterson, Atmore. Arkansas—O. O. 
Axley, Warren, D, C. Gates, Fordyce, and L, J. 
Arnold, Crossett. Florida—M. L. Fileishel, 
Jacksonville, J. S. Foley, Foley, A. M. Foote, 
Holopaw. Lotiisiana—A. C. Goodyear, Buffalo, 
N. Y., W. T. Murray, Rochelle, A. j. Peavy, 
Shreveport, and F. W. Reimers, Hammond. 
Mississippi—Chas. Green, Laurel, S. E. More- 
ton, Brookhaven, and L. O. Crosby, Picayune. 
Missouri—E. A. Frost, Shreveport, La., C. C. 
Sheppard, Clarks, and R. B. White, Kansas 
City, Mo. Texas—L. D. Gilbert, Texarkana, 
John H. Kirby, Houston, and R. W. Wier, 
Houston. 

Discussion on Grading Committee Report 

W. T. Murray, reporting for the grading 
committee of which he is chairman, stated that 
members were reluctant to make changes in the 
grading rules. He told of a request from a 
great motor corporation for a change in a cer- 
tain grade but added that in the opinion of the 
committee no grades could well be set up for 
a single corporation’s needs and that in his 
opinion this corporation had been dissatisfied 
because it had not always gotten the grade or- 
dered and specified. But he stated that in 
dimension lumber there did seem to be a cer- 
tain indefiniteness as between certain qualities 
that technically came under the same specifi- 
cation so far as permissible defects were con- 
cerned. The rules did not differentiate clearly 
between dense and non-dense woods. So the 
committee proposed certain added dimension 
classifications; namely, non-dense, dense and 
dense longleaf, each in No. 1 and No. 2. 

A long debate ensued. R. W. Wier moved 
an amendment that the word “dense” be omitted 
from the longleaf classification, and this amend- 
ment was carried. J. H. Lane, of Kansas City, 
moved an amendment to omit the word “non- 
dense” from the first classification, and this 
was carried, leaving the three classifications as 
“common,” “dense” and “longleaf,” each in No. 
1 and No. 2. Final adoption of the proposed 
rules as amended was deferred until a later 
session because of the pressure of business. 


Traffic Executives at Session 


At the invitation of E, A. Frost, chairman of 
the transportation committee, a number of traffic 











executives of railroads located in southern pine 
territory attended the afternoon session and par- 
ticipated in a general discussion of the recently 
authorized rate reduction to 62% cents from the 
Pacific Northwest into north Texas and Okla- 
homa. In his opening statement Mr. Frost 
said that from the point of view of the south- 
ern pine operators but two avenues were avail- 
able for bringing about a fair and just balance. 
One was the restoration of the old rate into 
north Texas and Oklahoma, and the other was 
the lowering of rates by carriers hauling south- 
ern pine into those States. The railroads rep- 
resented at the meeting have the natural desire 
to protect their tonnage and their revenues. 
The southern pine operators have been fair 
with these railroads. When the latter were in 
financial distress, the lumbermen supported their 
request for horizontal increases. They make no 
claim to altruism in doing that, nor are they 
appealing to altruism on the part of the railroads 
now. The interests of the two groups are 
parallel. Rate adjustments that give a distinct 
advantage to competing woods will decrease 
shipments of southern pine. Stocks at mills are 
even now increasing, although production has 
been subnormal. Increased sales must depend 
upon two things; a general economic recovery, 
and equitable freight rates. Mr. Frost sug- 
gested the appointment of a joint committee of 
southern pine operators and railroad traffic 
executives to see what steps were necessary and 
to inaugurate a remedial effort. 

After a short discussion which indicated 
clearly that the railroad men were deeply in- 
terested and shared the opinions of the lumber 
operators, the request was made that Mr. Moore, 
the traffic manager, explain the situation created 
by the rate order. This he did with a large 
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scale map, showing the market territory of 
southern pine, indicating the inroads made upon 
that territory by a rate that is admitted to be 
non-compensatory and expressing belief that the 
purpose back of the matter is the capture of the 
entire sales territory of southern pine by out- 
side competitors. 

After further discussion of various factors of 
the problem and means suited to meeting it, a 
joint meeting of southern pine operators and 
railroad traffic executives was arranged for a 
date early in April at St. Louis. 


WEDNESDAY SESSIONS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Orteans, La., March 26.—The Wednes- 
day morning session of the Southern Pine 
Association opened with an address on the 
modern commission lumber salesman, by 
Rodney E. Browne, of New York, president 
of the National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen. Mr. Browne recalled 
that, a few years ago, commission selling was 


marked by questionable practices. His asso- 
ciation was formed to place business on an 
ethical and economic basis, and now it has 
a membershiv of two hundred salesmen 
pledged to high business standards. The 
association has endorsed the progressive 
steps of manufacturers, and is working to 
further grade- and trade-marking and _ the 
regulation of moisture content. Commission 
selling is practical and economical and ef- 
ficient. It gives manufacturers representa- 
tion at definite sales expense, and provides 
intensified service. It provides adequate 
service in territories where the manufacturer 
does not maintain salaried salesmen. The 
association offers opportunity for selecting 
commission representatives of high stand- 
ing and character, The speaker urged clcse 
co-operation with commission salesmen. New 
competitive conditions call for intensive cul- 
tivation of markets, and require that the use 
values of different kinds and grades of lum- 
ber be emphasized. This selective selling 
can best be done through personal represen- 
tation, which the commission salesman 
offers. 

The nominations committee made the fol- 
lowing recommendations, which were 
adopted by the subscribers for submission 
to the association: 

President—C. C. Sheppard, Clarks, La. 


First vice president—M. L. Fleishel, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


Second vice president—W._ T. 
Rochelle, La. 

W. W. Perkins, subscription manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit 
Corporation, made a brief statement about 
the Blue Book and credit and checking serv- 
ice offered to subscribers. 


Construction Industry More Efficient 


Some of the problems of the construction in- 
dustry, and its prospects, were considered by 
Truman S. Morgan, president of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, New York City. He stated that 
the industry is emerging from a chaotic con- 
dition and is getting rid of some of the burden 
caused by disputes between crafts and by labor 
complications born of high specialization for 
mass production. Contractors still complain 
of arbitrary specifications prepared by archi- 
tects, but more co-operation has been developed 
between the two interests by sitting down to- 
gether and striving for a better understanding. 
The inefficient and irresponsible contractor is 
being eliminated, and losses through unwarrant- 
ed credits are thus being avoided. Building 
congresses are developing initiative and lead- 
ership and have been devoting attention to 
arbitration, apprenticeship, pride in work, 
simplified building codes and standard specifi- 
cations. American architecture leads in the 
world in beauty of design combined with 
utility, and promises better days to a construc- 
tion industry that is beginning to find itself. 


Residence Surplus Largely Absorbed 


The slow and steady decline in construction 
activities which set in last season, said Mr. 
Morgan, culminated in the stock market col- 
lapse. While this year’s figures indicate a 
slight upward trend, it is not sufficiently 
marked to guarantee the volume of previous 
years. There is still difficulty in financing 
building projects, which may be the result of 
temporary conservatism following ‘the stock 
market crash. The steady advance in bond 
prices indicates that investors are turning to 
safer commitments; and it should be accom- 
panied by a growth in demand for securities 
based on new construction. Residential work 
in 1929 was 28 percent less than in 1928, so 
that the 1928 oversupply has largely been ab- 
sorbed, and recovery may expected this 
year, even if 1925-1928 records are not equaled. 
Owing to seasonal influences, construction vol- 
ume around the first of February is normally 
at the lowest point, and January and February 
figures were “none too reassuring, but con- 
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trations are exerting pressure to bring out 
prospective work, and it seems certain that the 
volume of engineering and public works con- 
struction will be swelled, 


Productive Propaganda to Create Market 


Mr. Morgan ended his talk with a hearten- 
ing word of advice to the southern pine manu- 
facturers: “This will be a year of careful 
budget economy, a time of close inspection of 
cost records and organization economies. It 
will be, by no means, an occasion for any let- 
down in your programs for exploiting your 
product and lessening your sales service. The 
wise business man throws all his resource into 
productive propaganda to create a market for 
his goods during periods of general reaction.” 


Selling Better Lumber 


In his talk on “Selling Better Lumber by 
Selling Lumber Better,” A. C. Gauen, of 
Collinsville, Ill, urged closer co-operation 
between the manufacturers and distributers 
of lumber. “In the building industry your 
part and our part,” he said, “should be as 
leaders in our respective spheres coming 
from united effort, both interested in bet- 
ter merchandising of lumber. All selfish- 
ness on either side must be forgotten.” 

Mr. Gauen quoted statistics to show that 
50 percent of the people in the United 
States are home owners, but that the chief 
question is how many of those not home 
owners will build. This includes those new- 
comers who are ever increasing. Along this 
line he said: 


You will agree with me that it is our prob- 
lem to sell them on the idea of home owner- 
ship, and do such a fine job: that they will be 
sub-salesmen for us. Owners of their own 
homes have a sense of possession of which 
they are proud, but they are also becoming 
more and more conscious as to what consti- 
tutes the best materials for the home, and 
how stable the price will be after the home is 
completed. If your manufactured product is 
properly identified as to grade and moisture 
content, and has the element of a stable price 
as well as the appearance of a properly fin- 
ished article, then you as manufacturers are 
in a good position to enjoy the beginning of 
the proper co-operation with the retailers. 

By stabilized price I mean a price that is 
based on netting a profit to the manufacturer 
in addition to creating a fund to be set aside 
for advertising, not only to the retailer but 
one that will help the retailer in his distribu- 
tion to the consuming public. 


Mr. Gauen stressed the point that a major 
problem today is the financing of homes and 
one in which the manufacturers will be 
obliged to take a prominent part. He de- 
clared that a plan should be worked out 
whereby a financing organization could be 
created on a large scale, similar to the local 
building and loan associations. When money 
from the building and loan associations was 
scarce, this organization could step in and 
tide over the wants until the loan associa- 
tion could again supply the funds. 

Mr. Gauen spoke of the efforts of the 
southern pine manufacturers to raise the 
quality of their products and of the grade- 
and trade-marking campaign that had been 
entered into at great cost. “Retailers,” he 
said, “who are on their toes realize that 
grade-marked lumber is easier to merchan- 
dise in an honest manner—one which in the 
long run brings better results and retains 
trade for the longest length of time.” 

He spoke of the differences in market 
conditions at the present time as compared 
with the last time he appeared before the 
manufacturers, declaring that their present 
attitude is one that will break down rather 
than improve market conditions. Mr. Gauen 
also touched upon the inroads of mail-order 
competition, saying that his hat was off to 
these competitors because they “were mak- 
ing and getting a price for their merchan- 
dise.’” He spoke imcidentally of the cam- 
paign put on by the building material deal- 
ers in Collinsville to offset mail-order com- 
petition, whereby they showed the prospect 


that they could build homes at prices 15 to 
20 percent lower than the mail-order houses 
and at a profit. 

As president of the Mississippi Valley In- 
stitute he thanked the southern pine manu- 
facturers for the co-operation they had given 
in the SPA grade-marking campaign in St. 
Louis territory. 


Small Trees Will Not Yield Profit 


The final address of the morning was by 
R. D. Garver, of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, outlining briefly a series of selective 
logging studies made in southern forests. 
The purpose of the study was to find the 
cost of logging and milling trees of various 
sizes. Stumpage costs were eliminated. The 
study proved that logs less than 12 inches 
in diameter at breast height were cut at 
an actual loss. Studies were made in such 
a way that any manufacturer, by substitut- 
ing his own logging and milling costs, can 
determine the size of trees which will yield 
him suitable profit. It is better to let stand 
those trees that are below a certain diam- 
eter, no matter whether the owner is inter- 
ested in reforestation, or is making the final 
cut and expects to abandon the land. This 
study aroused intense interest among the 
manufacturers in the hall. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


New Oreans, La., March 26.—At the after- 
noon session with O. O. Axley in the chair, 
W. T. Murray explained the new classification 
of dimension and heavy framing lumber as re- 
ported by the grading rules committee and 
amended from the floor yesterday. Formal 
adoption followed. Mr. Murray mentioned the 
request from the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association for a new molding book. He 
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stated a book in universal use would be ideal 
but difficult to accomplish, and added his opin- 
ion that a new classification would be merely 
another book further confusing the issue. 

C. C. Sheppard quoted G. D. Rose, of Du- 
buque, Iowa, as saying that retailers desired 
no change and were opposed to the proposed 
new book. Mr. Murray stated that a subcom- 
mittee was working on certain rule changes to 
make the rules conform more nearly to practice. 
Most mills are refraining from taking full ad- 
vantage of the defects allowed; rule changes to 
recognize this fact will probably be made later. 

C. C. Sheppard, who was designated as presi- 
dent for the coming year, expressed his thanks 
to the convention. He then warned the members 
that the fight for a tariff on softwoods is not yet 
won and must be seen through the conference 
in Congress. He urged the sending of tele- 
grams to members of Congress. 





“Bringing America Back Home” 


John M. Wyman, of Cincinnati, Ohio, as- 
sociate editor of the American Building As- 
sociation News, in his talk, pointed out two 
outstanding problems: One is the’ immedi- 
ate need of regaining normalcy, and the 
other the simultaneous but long time prob- 
lem of increasing home consciousness so 
that the demand for small homes will con- 
sistently advance. He pointed out that be- 
cause there is steady increase in the cost of 
home maintenance and repairs, with its 
consequent drift toward apartment life, the 
thinking public has become convinced that 
“something besides statistics and sob stories 
is needed to bring America back home.” 
The most important factor, he declared, in 
bringing this about is sufficient money to 
meet all reasonable demands for home 
financing. He said that the building and 
loan associations had been hard hit by the 
stock market debacle but that now condi- 
tions are improving in the building and loan 
industry “and we may look forward with 
certainty to an early resumption of lending 
activities by these institutions.” He believed 
that the people who had dabbled in the 
stock market had learned a lesson and that 
henceforth they would return to the safe 
and sane method of saving their surplus 
earnings in building and loan associations 
or other well established institutions. 

Mr. Wyman declared that the present 
problem is one of delivering to the con- 
sumer full value for every dollar he pays for 
his home. Medium priced homes built in 
the past were considerably below the stand- 
ard the owner: had a right to expect. This 
was evidenced by swayed roofs, blistered 
paint, broken plaster, gullied floors, cracked 
foundations, etc. Further on this subject 
he said: 


It is scarcely necessary to undertake a 
lengthy exposition regarding the present su- 
perior quality of building materials as com- 
pared to a quarter or half-century ago. Intel- 
ligent laboratory research, improved methods 
of production and standardization have con- 
tributed toward a very remarkable increase 
in the intrinsic value of almost every type of 
material known to the building industry. To 
be sure, there are sub-standard materials; but 
their production springs from inferior con- 
struction practices and not from any desire 
on the part of manufacturers to produce any 
but the best materials. The fact is that sub- 
standard materials and sub-standard perform- 
ance are inseparable; and every instance of 
sub-standard performance by any item of ma- 
terial that enters into the construction of a 
house brings into disrepute all materials of 
the type involved. To this fact no reputable 
manufacturer would, of his own volition, be 
an accessory. 

Whether or not the building construction 
trades can provide as efficient workmanship 
in this day and generation as in former years 
can best be answered by a mere reference to 
the improvement in construction equipment, 
which during recent years has been equally as 
characteristic of this as of other fields of pro- 
duction. With tools designed for hair-breadth 
accuracy, and materials that are as pliable, 
so to speak, as the modeler’s wax, the con- 
struction trade offers equally as high a degree 
of honesty and efficiency as that so strikingly 
monumentalized by the houses of Colonial days 
that are still in use. It must not be assumed, 
however, that the mere possession of the tools 
of a trade makes a man an artisan. It is an 
entirely different thing to know how to use 
equipment efficiently and to be able to do so 
under conditions that are conducive to the 
performance of an honest job. And there’s 
the rub. 


“Public Be Damned” Policy Not Discarded 


Lured by the apparent certainty of quick 
profits and high wages made possible by the 
housing shortage in the early part of the last 
decade, thousands upon thousands of “new- 
born contractors and mechanics” swelled the 
ranks of the construction industry, to the ul- 
timate discredit of efficient workmanship and 
quality materials. Thousands of home owners 
are yet laboring under the heavy burden of 
maintenance and repair bills that are inevit- 
able consequents of such conditions and prac- 
tices. Home building is the only major busi- 
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ness in America in which the “public-be- 
damned” policy has not been discarded. 

With quality materials and efficient work- 
manship available for residential construction, 
therefore, the problem of delivering full value 
for the home buyer’s dollar resolves itself into 
a problem of bringing such materials and 
workmanship together under honest and com- 
petent direction. When this is done, home 
consciousness will increase. Give the public 
petter automobiles for its money and more 
automobiles are bought; produce better houses 
and more houses will be required to meet the 
demand. Give them barrel staves and burlap, 
and the apartment will continue to grow. 

The greatest need of the home building in- 
dustry is for some organization with enough 
backbone to demand and enforce the use of 
high grade materials and sound construction 
practice. In no other way will residential con- 
struction be raised to that general level of 
quality wherein the consumer may receive 
maximum value for his money. Supervision of 
construction by some organization with a 
selfish interest is the one and only solution 
of this problem. 

The speaker told of the efforts to stamp 
out shoddy construction made by the 
Shreveport Mutual Building Association, 
Shreveport, La., the results of which were 
so satisfactory that “the mark of sterling 
has in effect been placed upon every house 
financed by this association. * * * Through 
standardization of materials both as to size 
and grade, lumber dealers in Shreveport 
have found it possible to reduce their inven- 
tories with a profit to themselves and to the 
public.” 

Supervision of construction by the financing 
agency is no longer a mere experiment, he said, 
and further that it is ‘the most effective method 
ever devised to raise the quality level of resi- 
dential buildings and assure the home buyer 
full value for his dollar is not open to debate 
or question. The individual or the organiza- 
tion that holds the purse strings can speak 
with final authority. When the building and 
loan associations of America refuse to lend 
money on any house that has not been soundly 
built, with high grade materials, the shyster 
builder with his sub-standard materials and 
inferior workmanship will seek other worlds 
to conquer. Then may those who want homes 
of their own consummate their desires with 
the assurance that the object of their dreams 
is an asset rather than a liability; then may 
building and loan associations lend money on 
security that will not dissolve with the first 
drop of water nor passively lie down before 
the first gust of wind. Then will high grade 
materials enjoy the enhanced reputation which 
inevitably results when they are so incorpo- 
rated into the structure as to give them an 
opportunity for maximum performance. Then 
will the demand for one and two-family, de- 
tached houses move consistently along a 
higher level. 


Fine Results of Better Building Service 


Mr. Wyman spoke of the efforts of his 
publication to render better building service 
to the borrowers of building and loan asso- 
ciation, mentioning the successful work of 
the Railroad ‘Co-operative Building & Loan 
Association of New York City and of build- 
ing and loan associations in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and in Beaumont, Tex. “Individually 
and through their local and State organiz- 
ation,” he said, “building and loan associa- 
tions throughout the country are giving 
thoughtful consideration to the early estab- 
lishment of this service.” Every building 
and loan organization that attempts to set 
up specifications that will insure the correct 
use of high grade materials is confronted, 
he said, with the problem of what specifica- 
tions are truly representative, and stated 
that he had spent much time to assist build- 
ing and loan associations with the result 
that within a few weeks there will be avail- 
able standard “specifications for residential 
construction.” 

Continuing this subject, he declared that 
no attempt will be made to influence the 
customer in the selection of materials for ‘his 
home; trade names will not be used; neither 
is there any reference to, nor discussions of, 
the relative merits of commonly used ma- 
terial. “It is somebody’s business and duty,” 
he said, “to see to it that a high grade prod- 





uct is used and that it is so incorporated 
into the building as to assure a maximum 
contribution to the performance of the en- 
tire structure.” The specifications have 
been prepared through the assistance of the 
engineering department and the leading na- 
tional organizations of material and equip- 
ment manufacturers; they show the latest 
results in laboratory experiments and actual 
performance, and each co-operating organ- 
ization has confined its recommendations to 
its own products and therefore these speci- 
fications are the final word of authority. 
However, they are not projected as “the be 
all and the end all” of the program to raise 
the standard of residential construction but 
rather as a basis upon which each building 
and loan association may proceed _intelli- 
gently to complete its own requirements for 
houses on which it lends money. 

In concluding, Mr. Wyman said: 

The construction industry is entering a 


period, therefore, in which building and loan 
associations will supervise the construction of 
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all houses on which they lend money. To pre- 
dict that such supervision is coming would 
be to disregard the facts; it is already here. 
The sooner we adjust ourselves to its require- 
ments, the better for everybody concerned. Un- 
der the old regime, everybody got what he 
could, the devil took the hindmost, and the 
consumer held the bag. Under the new order 
the consumer will receive the first, last and, in 
fact, all the consideration; he pays the freight, 
and is entitled to nothing less. Herein lies the 
solution of the second great problem of the 
home building industry. 


The presiding officer announced that a group 
of students from the Commerce College of 
Tulane University was present. 


Talks on Trade Extension 


W. F. Shaw, trade extension manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in 
speaking on the subject of national trade ex- 
tension, stated that the remedy for lumber 
troubles consists of finding wider markets and 
of a better control of supply. All other efforts 
are useless unless orderly marketing and con- 
trol over production are secured. Lumber has 
held its own competitively because of its natural 
merit and by means of orderly research, promo- 
tion and publicity. The National program is 
maintaining National advertising, research, 
building code and architectural research and 
personal promotion work. There are eleven 
field offices in charge of technical men who 
work with matters about which they know 
most in the territory where competition for mar- 
kets is keenest. 

Mr. Shaw explained the work in detail and 
exhibited bulletins that are used in the cam- 
paign to tie together the interests of the manu- 
facturer, dealer and consumer. Continuous 


publicity helps shorten a period of business re- 
adjustment. One never knows where promo- 
tion leaves off and selling begins. The National 
laboratory for conducting tests of materials is 
now in operation. When additional funds are 
available, this laboratory work will be extended 
to more elaborate tests of materials to deter- 
mine qualities and the best utilization and to 
develop wood treatments and coatings. Wood 
treatment against fire, decay and insects offers 
great opportunity for improving the position of 
lumber. This research should be closely related 
to selling practice, 

Staff men have been working chiefly with 
large users of lumber. They have been en- 
gaged with groups dealing in lumber uses by 
railroads, farms, manufacturers of miilwork, 
refrigerators, automobiles and radios and the 
like. Educational promotion has included lec- 
tures by Dr. Ivey before conventions of retail- 
ers and wholesalers. J. E, Mackie has lectured 
before senior students in engineering and archi- 
tecture in seventy institutions. Grade-marking 
and the use of car cards have been urged as an 
educational promotion work of the first magni- 
tude. The association has had requests from 
sixteen retail associations for rubber stamps 
carrying a legend asking that a car card be in- 
cluded in shipping the order so stamped. Mr. 
Shaw concluded with an appeal for aid and 
support in carrying on this great educational 
and promotional campaign to give to lumber its 
rightful place in industrial services to the public. 


Forum on Advertising and Extension 


C. C. Sheppard then took charge of the open 
forum on advertising and trade extension. He 
commended Mr. Shaw highly and stated that 
as president he expected to form still closer 
association with the work of the National trade 
extension manager. 

John Bonner, of Houston, in an amusing way 
recalled his long experience as a lumberman. 
He stated that somebody had given Mr. Shaw 
his speech. He urged greater effort to bring 
sound information about lumber and its uses 
to students in colleges. It may be too late to 
do anything with practicing architects, but the 
present students will soon be architects and en- 
gineers and can be given accurate and useful 
information as undergraduates. 

C. L. Fitzgerald, of New Orleans, who 
handles the southern pine advertising, displayed 
charts indicating the large territory covered by 
southern pine and the vast investments in the 
industry. This industry includes selling as well 
as manufacture, and while advertising is not 
the whole of sales promotion, it is an impor- 
tant adjunct. Opinions can be formed by honest 
and proper advertising. Retailers and sales- 
men need information and help. Retailers have 
70 percent of the investments in lumber but make 
less than half their profits from its sale. To 
keep them interested they must be helped to sell 
lumber. 

Dwight Hinckley, of Cincinnati, stated briefly 
that the wood utilization committee had sug- 
gested distribution of treated lumber through 
retail yards. Since there is no ready demand 
for it, retailers were slow to stock it. To help 
get the matter started, Mr. Hinckley stocked 
treated lumber in his wholesale yards in Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland. The movement has just 
started. Architects are becoming interested. 

C. M. Huttig, of St. Louis, told of the cam- 
paign of the Mississippi Valley Lumber Insti- 
tute in selling trade- and grade-marked lumber. 
It has been a struggle, for some elements in the 
city would like to see the campaign fail. An 
educational campaign is in progress and while 
the results are naturally a little slow, the pro- 
moters are determined that they are right in 
their position and are going to stay by it. 

At the conclusion of the open forum, the con- 
vention was adjourned. 


On Fes. 1 American ship yards were build- 
ing or under contract to build for private own- 
ers 24 wood vessels of 8,304 gross tons, com- 
pared with 26 vessels of 11,304 gross tons on 
January 1. 
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“Gentlemen, we are 
gathered here to at- 
tend a millwork meet- 
ing, not a naval con- 
ference.” In these 
trenchant words, Pres- 
ident ‘C. A. Rinehimer, 
of Rinehimer’ Bros. 
Manufacturing C o., 
Elgin, Ill., “keynoted” 
the sixteenth annual 
convention of the 
Millwork Cost Bureau, 


held in the Congress 
Cc. A. RINEHIMER, Hotel, Chicago, non 





Elgin, Il.; a 
Retiring President of fr oer and Friday 
Sarean of last week. 


Seldom has a con- 
vention of this organization been character- 
ized by more practical talks than were pre- 
sented at last week’s gathering. The at- 
tendance also was gratifyine, being the larg- 
est in some years. The outstanding topic 
that gripped the attention of the millwork 
men to a greater degree than any other was 
that of the apparently increasing displacement of 
their products by competitive metal prod- 
ucts and materials. No one seemed to 
know, however, to exactly what extent metal 
has actually displaced wood in this field. 

“It is high time,” said U. Morgan Davies, 
of the Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis., “that the 
millwork industry should know whether it 
is losing its shirt, or only its shirt-tail, to the 
metal people.” He said that in other indus- 
tries it is possible to ascertain the annual 
production, but there are no figures avail- 
able that tell, for instance, how many doors 
were manufactured in the United States last 
year. The only statistical information of 
this sort is that gathered by the federal cen- 
sus once in ten years. Mr. Davies thought 
that the millwork industry should compile 
its own figures regarding production, so 
that it will know “where it is at.” He sug- 
gested that this would be a suitable activity 
for the Millwork Cost Bureau to take up. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. 
Davies’ remarks, the point also was made 
that the millwork industry must maintain 
and improve its standards of quality, so 
that the industry’s defense against metal 
products may not be weakened by dissat- 
isfaction caused by inferior products of 
wood. 

The sentiment of the convention on these 
matters was crystalized in a_ resolution 
adopted at the closing session on Friday 
afternoon, reading as follows: 

Whereas, realizing the changes that are tak- 
ing place not only in the millwork business 
but in business in general, particularly the 
inroads of metal products and substitute ma- 
terials, and realizing that the millwork indus- 
try has not kept pace with other industries 
in the way of improving its products by the 
selection of the proper wood best suited for 
the purpose where it is to be used; therefore 

Be it resolved, that the executive committee 
be instructed to study the various suggestions 
made and be empowered to take any steps 
which it considers vital for the improvement 
of the millwork industry. In particular, a 
statistical study of the industry, of finance, 
and further study of a Quantity Survey Bu- 
reau, are suggested. 


Opening Address of the President 


President Rinehimer, in his address de- 
livered at the opening session, said that not- 
withstanding the period of stress through 
which the country has been passing, the 
Millwork Cost Bureau has been able to 
hold its ground numerically and financially. 


Millwork Cost Bureau Meets 


Large Attendance and Interesting Program Feature 


Sixteenth Annual Convention 


Group meetings and estimators’ clubs, have 
again, he said, been the biggest factor in 
promoting the principles that the Millwork 
Cost Bureau is endeavoring to carry for- 
ward. During 1929, more of this work was 
done than ever before, with decidedly favor- 
able results. 

“The importance of the Millwork Cost 
Bureau to the millwork industry,” said Mr. 
Rinehimer, “should not be lost sight of. Be- 
fore its inception, we groped in the dark, 
knowing only at the end of the year the 
effect of one year’s operation, and then 
whether profit or loss was show, we were 
unable to determine the reason. Today, 
through the gradual development of Cost 
Book A we are able to predetermine a 
profit and constantly keep cost data in line 
with market conditions.” 


Reports on Year’s Activities 


The report of Secretary O. L. Appleton 
showed present membership of 574 millwork 
manufacturers. In the period under review 
bureau members enrolled 225 of their em- 











“TX ACH WEEK,” said Frank 
H. French, “hundreds go 
from Fords to Buicks. From plain 
dresses to Parisian frocks. Brooms 
to vacuums. Rocking chairs to 
Cogswells. Victrolas to radios. Ice 
boxes to Frigidaires. How is this 
accomplished? Through finding 
the prospect first, followed up by 
personal intensive sales effort. 
“Roving roofing firms invade a 
city, taking out 50 or 60 re-roofing 
jobs. In a city of 25,000 popula- 
tion, with 17 contractors and 6 
lumber dealers, 37 homes were 
built in 1929. Mail order houses 
go into the same city and sell 52 
homes. How do they do _ it? 
Through intelligently finding the 
prospect first, then a sales and 
finance service.” 











ployees in the estimators’ correspondence 
course. Eighty-seven members completed 
that course during the year. Deducting 
these, together with cancellations, resigna- 
tions, transfers etc., there remain almost 
1,600 enrolled students. During twelve 
months, bureau members enrolled 129 of 
their employees in the detailers’ and billers’ 
correspondence course, and 21 students of 
that course were graduated during the year. 

Treasurer J. A. Loetcher, of the Farley & 
Loetcher Manufacturing Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, presented a report which showed the 
financial affairs of the bureau to be in very 
satisfactory condition. 

In a masterly presentation of the case of 
“Wood versus Steel,” H. E. Caldwell, rep- 
resenting the Twin City Millwork Opera- 
tors, St. Paul, Minn., set forth the case for 
wood strongly. He did not indulge in gen- 
eralities, but gave facts and figures that can 


be advantageously used 
in furthering the cause 
of wood. Much of the 
data presented was gath- 
ered by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and has 
been published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
as well as in bulletins 
issued by the Manufac- 
turers’ association. - 
Mr. Caldwell also 
mentioned the fact that 
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H. S. SACKETT, 


: Chicago; 
the National Lumber Spoke on Modern- 
Manufacturers’ Asso- ization 


ciation is in position to render the mill- 
work industry valuable assistance in the way 
of helping to get wood sash, trim etc. speci- 
fied in architects’ plans, and also to help 
defend the position of wood in municipal 
building codes where its use may be as- 
sailed. 

A very informative, technical address on 
“Gluing in Relation to the Manufacture of 
Millwork,” by T. R. Truax, of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., was 
illustrated by numerous slides and charts 
showing the action of the various types of 
glue on different species of wood and under 
varying conditions. 

“Finding the Prospect” 

The above subject was treated in an in- 
teresting way by Frank H. French, of 
French-Stamats (Inc.), a national business 
promotion organization having headquarters 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and branches in a 
number of leading cities. 

Mr. French told the millwork men that 
they should “glorify and idealize” their in- 
dustry and products. “Adopt a policy of 
creating customer dissatisfaction,” said he. 
“That may startle you, but a world full of 
satisfied customers would kill business 
deader than a doornail. 

“Reflect on what has been done in fashion 
merchandise and automobiles,” he continued. 

“If perchance a suggestion should be offered 
to a building owner to change the interior 
woodwork to something more attractive and 
uptodate, he probably would quickly say, 
‘Why change? We can get by without it 
and put the money into a Frigidaire.’ Such 
satisfaction is poison, retarding the opening 
of new markets. Imaginations must be 
oiled up. Create so much discontent with 
present obsolete stairways, doors, windows 
and cabinet-work that a change will be as 
welcome as a new model automobile.” 

Mr. French said that for every 50 cents 
spent by the millwork industry to keep it 
alive, substitute manufacturers invest $7.50. 
To stem the tide of disaster, millmen have 
tried to justify their existance on a price 
basis, a practice that spells ultimate doom. 

Mr. French told of results that had been 
obtained in the surveys conducted by his or- 
ganization, mainly made for contractors. 
In one instance a contractor was certain 
that every person living in his block owned 


‘his own home. The investigators, however, 


discovered that six out of the twenty resi- 
dents did not own their homes, and two of 
these had the contractor build houses for 
them last spring. He cited this as evidence 
that “shot gun methods” of discovering busi- 
ness do not bring the desired results. 

“In every community,” said Mr. French, 
in closing, “there is a great untouched pros- 
perity reserve. Scores of people are con- 
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stantly making up their minds to build or 
modernize. To uncover them is the first 
duty of the millwork industry.” 


Tells of Home Modernizing 


Next followed an address by H. S. 
Sackett, director Home Modernizing Bu- 
reau, Chicago, on “Developing New Busi- 
ness Through Modernizing.” Mr. Sackett 
gave some practical suggestions for launch- 
ing a local modernizing campaign. 

As a first step, said he, get all allied in- 
terests together and organize. Get in touch 
with the newspaper people and have them 
establish a home modernizing page or sec- 
tion. Advertising and general publicity are 
essential features. Arrange for architectural 
visualization service. People must be shown 
what the improved home will look like. 
Provide for time payments. Vigorous sales 
efforts are necessary. Ring doorbells; find 
prospects and sell them. A demonstration 
home is a cOnvincing method. Take ‘an old 
house and modernize it. Get the public in- 
terested in the project. Invite them to visit 
the house during the modernizing process. 
These and other practical suggestions were 
made by Mr. Sackett, as ways by which in- 
terest in modernizing might be stirred up. 


Give Advertising Dollar a Chance 


A first-class talk on advertising, pointing 
out how the most may be got out of the ad- 
vertising dollar, was made by N. E. Roth, 
of the Bauchat Lumber Co., Pontiac, Mich. 
In a running fire of points, Mr. Roth told 
of some of the things he expected his ad- 
vertising dollar to accomplish. 

“We advertise,” said he, “in order to sell 
our goods at a profit; to reduce our selling 
costs; to back up efforts of our salesmen; 
to hold old customers and make new ones; 
to revitalize our business; to cash in on na- 
tional advertising; to create prestige; to in- 
spire confidence; to insure our business 
against the future; to induce action; to show 
the public that the complete service or con- 
venience that they want is ‘within their 
reach.” 

He pointed out that advertising, while it 
enables a dealer to reach the greatest num- 
ber of people, has all the greater kickback 
if advertising efforts are wrongly directed, 
as it multiplies wrong effort just as effec- 
tively as good. 

Besides newspapers, his company uses 
practically every other sort of medium, such 
as billboards, trucks painted in brilliant 
colors, electric signs, display windows, at- 
tractive office etc. 

Mr. Roth also stressed the seldom-men- 
tioned point of personal appearance, im- 
plying that the principals and employees who 
meet customers should “put up a good 
front.” Politeness and cordiality also pay, 
in his opinion. “We make it a point,” said 
he, “when a customer enters our office to 
rise and greet him cordially, as though he 
was an important personage—as indeed he 
“” 
Mr. Roth is a believer in personal as well 
as general publicity, to build up prestige. 
Do not hide your light under a bushel. Get 
yourself talked about a little—it will do no 
harm. “Did you let your local newspaper 
know that you were coming to Chicago to 
visit this convention?” he asked, “and when 
you get back, too?” he added. This was by 
way of illustrating his point that people like to 
do business with merchants who are active 
and uptodate, as well as prominent in the 
life of the community. Get your share of 
this free publicity, was his implied advice. 

Mr. Roth said that his firm trade-marks 
all its material with an individual stamp. 
“Individualize and impress yourself, your 
firm, your business and your materials on 
your community,” was the essence of Mr. 
Roth’s very interesting and constructive 
message. 

An informative address on “New and Cor- 
rect Applications for Millwork,” was deliv- 


ered by W. E. Griffee, Forest Products En- 
gineer, National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. Mr. Griffee’s talk embodied the 
results of some of the research work in 
which he has been engaged, the net results 
of which are available in the new publica- 
tion, “Millwork Notes,” which is briefly re- 
viewed on page 34 of this issue. 

A presentation of the subject of wood 
utilization was made by M. B. Allen, of the 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Allen spoke briefly of the activi- 
ties of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, and then proceeded to stress the 
importance of good construction of homes, 
pointing out that well-built homes do not 
suffer from obsolescence, because they can al- 
ways be modernized, whereas the owner of 
a poorly built house is reluctant to spend 
any more money on it. 

Space considerations prevent mention of a 
number of addresses of a technical charac- 
ter which it would be an injustice to greatly 


condense. Some of the other talks not here 
menioned have been covered in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S reports of recent con- 
ventions where these speakers have ap- 


peared. 
Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected to 
serve for the ensuing year: 

President—U. Morgan Davies, the Morgan 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Vice Presidents—P. F. Conway, Danville 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Danville, Va.; 
E. R. Jones, Victoria Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Shreveport, La.; C. A. Rinehimer, Rinehimer 
Bros. Manufacturing Co., Elgin, Ill. 

Treasurer—J. A. Loetscher, Farley & 
Loetscher Manufacturing Co., Dubuque, Ia. 


Secretary—O. L. Appleton, Chicago. 

The usual annual banquet of the bureau 
was held on Thursday evening, with an ex- 
cellent menu dnd a program of entertain- 
ment features. 


Eastern Millwork Men Meet 


New York, March 24.—Millwork men of 
the East believe that their business is dwindling, 
but they are confident that much of the busi- 
ness that is drifting to other channels may be 
brought back to their plants. In this mood, 
members of the Eastern Millwork Bureau, at 
their twelfth annual convention, held last Fri- 
day in the Pennsylvania Hotel, determined to 
overcome the present period of depression. 

G. H. Blakeslee, of Albany, the retiring pres- 
ident, emphasized the necessity of looking to 
the future with confidence. His sentiments won 
whole-hearted endorsement. 

After two sessions filled with helpful sug- 
gestions, the millmen voted at the close of the 
convention to have committees in the several 
sections represented by the bureau study their 
local conditions and report back to the board 
of directors, which will take concerted action 
for the general benefit of all. 

Accordingly, Mr. Blakeslee designated com- 
mittees. in the Boston, Buffalo, New York and 
Philadelphia areas to hold group meetings for 
study among themselves, based on what they 
consider the millwork business needs for ad- 
vancement. 


Put Young Blood Into Bureau Affairs 


It was also considered imperative by the 
bureau membership that the younger men of 
the organization be given a greater part in the 
conduct of its affairs. As one speaker pointed 
out, the older men have become set in their 
ways, and need guidance of the younger men 
just as much as the younger men need guid- 
ance of their elders, 

Accordingly, in carrying out this suggestion, 
Gerald B. Ricketson, of the Hartford Builders 
Finish Co., Hartford, Conn., one oi the young- 
est men connected with the bureau, was elected 
unanimously as the new president. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


Fred Heinrich, of William Heinrich’s Sons, 
Buffalo, N. Y., was elected first vice president 
and A. N. Plummer, of the Smith & Rumary 
Co., Portland, Me., second vice president. 
George Adams, Jr., of the George Adams 
Lumber Co., Far Rockaway, Long Island, was 
re-elected treasurer. 

Directors were chosen as follows: Fred T. 
Jones, of Hall Bros., & Wood, Philadelphia; 
George A. Mason, of A. Mason & Sons (Inc.), 
Peru, N. Y.; J. J. Driscoll, of Driscoll Bros. 
Co., Ithaca, N. Y.; A. P. Brooks, of Wilson 
& Adams Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Otto Veling, 
Buffalo, N. Y. J. Hammond Geis, of John H. 
Geis & Co., Philadelphia, was elected to fill 
out the unexpired term of his father. 

It was also decided to invite a member of the 
younger men to attend meetings of the board 
of directors. Those designated to sit in with 
the directors are: F. L, Hegenbush, Trexler 


Lumber Co., Allentown, Pa.; E. I. DuBois, 
of the Lumb Woodworking Company, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; Robert A. Whitten, of the 
Mahlstedt Millwork Corporation, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; J. E. Grater, of the Brown-Borhek 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa., and Mr. Watson, of 
A. W. and A. M. Watson, Newtown, Pa. 


Substitute Materials Are Big Problems 


Henry T. Lumb, of Poughkeepsie, told of 
ineffectual atempts that had been made in years 
past to form a national association of mill- 
work firms and expressed the opinion that this 
never would be accomplished. He said that 
efforts to have the several regional organiza- 
tions in the millwork game work in closer co- 
operation had also proved unavailing, Mr. 
Lumb said that personally he felt that this had 
been a detriment to the advancement of mill- 
work. Mr. Lumb said that the problem con- 
fronting the lumber industry is substitution of 
other materials for wood. His plant in Pough- 
keepsie is generally recognized as one of the 
leading establishments in the East in the mill- 
work field. Mr. Lumb explained how he had 
been forced to cut down overhead in order to 
offset decreased business. 

A, N. Plummer, of Portland, Me., evoked 
an extensive discussion when he advocated 
“carrying millwork under allowance on archi- 
tects’ specifications.” A number of speakers 
indorsed the suggestion, which was finally re- 
ferred to the board of directors for further 
consideration. 

The principal speaker of the day was Dr. 
Stanley E.. Krebs, who gave a talk on. sales- 
manship. His subject was “How to Get the 
Order.” 


Substitute Materials Are Big Problem 


Reports were submitted by the retiring presi- 
dent and by William Lucas, the managing 
director. Other addresses were made by D. P. 
Higgins, architect, and R. G. Kimball, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C. The “Future of the Mill- 
work Industry” was discussed in an open 
forum by Mr. Plummer, H. G. Stolte, Otto 
Veling, Robert Dowser, E. B. Newcomer, Mr. 
Lumb, Mr.:Adams and C. C. Conklin. 

Mr. Lucas gaye a supplementary talk on 
“The 1929 Millwork Dollar,” based on sales 
totaling $3,593,583.83 for thirty-one concerns, 
which sHowed expenditures of .442 for mate- 
rials, .20 for productive labor, overhead .409 
and net loss .051. 





Honevep TALK 


“A lady member of Congress—” 
“Veh -~ 

“Should you call her Hon?” 
“How well do you know her?” 
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Demand for Hardwoods Is Better 


Building Trades Demand Gains 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 24.—A slightly bet- 
ter volume of business was received last week, 
particularly from building trades interests, as 
a result of the starting of some large building 
projects, especially in southern and the mid- 
western States. Manufacturers of sash and 
door, interior trim, planing mills, retail yards 
and others are increasing their purchases. 
Flooring is selling a little better, and there 
should soon be a better demand for flooring 
oak. A large number of flooring manufactur- 
ers are down, as stocks are heavy. The auto- 
mobile demand is still slow. Furniture demand 
continues dull. Industrial consumers in general 
confine their purchases to occasional bargains. 
The good demand that comes is from box and 
crate manufacturers. The bright spot in the 
market is foreign trade. British buyers visit- 
ing here are placing some orders for shipment 
throughout the first half of the year. Export- 
ers are pleased with the volume of business 
they are receiving. 

Weather conditions have favored heavy pro- 
duction, but many manufacturers are closing 
down for an indefinite period. It is thought 
that production figures will drop considerably 
within the next thirty to sixty days. 


Demand Is a Little Better 


Boston, Mass., March 25.—The demand for 
hardwood lumber, although far from active, is 
beginning to show improvement. Inquiries are 
being received from the house trim people. 
Several manufacturers of radio cabinets show 
inclination to negotiate for modest lots. A real 
cause for encouragement is a rather slow but 
certain improvement in demand from the auto- 
motive industry. Some slackening has very 
lately been noted in the inquiry from abroad. 
Furniture makers’ orders are usually small and 
call for quick shipment. Some hardwood sell- 
ers are conceding a little, but prices on the 
whole are about steady. 

Hardwood flooring is still very quiet. Sev- 
eral important sellers have marked up prices, 
while others continue to quote modest figures. 
Plain white oak flooring has been: First grade, 
$79@87; second grade, $68.50@72.50; third 
grade, $45@52. For first grade maple flooring 
from Michigan $98.50 is generally asked, but 
there have been recent chances to buy at $95, at 
which price Canadian maple flooring is freely 
offered. First grade birch flooring can now be 
had at $80, whence quotations range up to $85. 


Foreign Demand Is Quiet 

Battimore, Mp., March 24.—Harvey M. 
Dickson, secretary National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, reviews the situation abroad as 
follows : 

Demand for American hardwoods in the 
United Kingdom has not improved to any 
marked extent during the last month. There 
are some spasmodic inquiries, for current 
needs. At the public sales in London during 
the final week of February, only moderate 
prices were obtained, buyers being not at all 
anxious to increase their present holdings. 
There is very little forward buying, and only 
a limited quantity of hardwood is being pur- 
chased on firm orders. Consignment ship- 
ments from the States are entirely too large 
for the good of the trade. Practically all 
United Kingdom markets report conditions as 
very unsatisfactory indeed. Business in 
American hardwoods will be on a limited scale 
for several months. Liverpool reports that 
there is a great deal of pessimism among 
buyers, but a limited call from consuming 
trades. It is reported that the well known 
shippers. of American hardwoods are not will- 
ing to reduce prices to any considerable ex- 


tent, but are perhaps a little more willing to 
entertain counter offers. 

F. D. Root, of the Whatcom Falls Mill Co., 
Bellingham, Wash., was in Baltimore the early 
part of March and called on some of the whole- 
salers. Mr, Root was making a trip all over 
the East. 

U. S. Lambert, of the Hoffman Lumber Co., 
which operates large hardwood mills at Colum- 
bia, S. C., stopped here recently in the course 
of a swing over the Northeast. 

Harvey M. Dickson, secretary National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association, sailed March 18 on 
a pleasure trip to Jacksonville, Miami, and 
other points in Florida. 

Richard N. Jackson, vice-president E. E. 
Jackson Lumber Co., which operates large mills 
at Riderwood, Ala., is expected back from the 
Bahamas about the end of the present month. 


Schedules Wood Users’ Party 


BurraLo, N. Y., March 24.—The success 
which attended the first wood users’ party given 
by the Buffalo Hoo-Hoo Club has prompted 
the holding of another party of the same sort, 
and the club has arranged to hold the event 
on April 22 at the Broadway Auditorium. A 
concatenation was held by the club on the eve- 
ning of March 21, at the Lafayette Hotel, at 
which time nineteen new members joined the 
order. The attendance was large, numbering 
about a hundred lumbermen from this city and 
elsewhere in western New York. The initi- 
ation was in charge of Junior Hoo-Hoo An- 
drew W. Brady, jr. President Fleming Sulli- 
van and Lawrence N. Whissel, chairman of the 
arrangements committee, made brief remarks 
concerning the wood users’ party next month, 
and tickets and placards for advertising the 
event were distributed. 

The lumber firm of G. Elias & Bro. has re- 
ceived an order for the timber and lumber 
need for shoring the Hertel Avenue sewer, a 
large public undertaking started here within 
the last week. The work will require about 
1,250,000 feet of yellow pine and fir. 

Marcus A. Abbott has resigned as sales man- 
ager of the Atlantic Lumber Co. here and will 
be succeeded by Ralph C. Crowley, who comes 
from the Boston office. Mr. Abbott is now 
spending a vacation at Pinehurst, N. C. 

Clark W. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., will be one 
of the officials of the Erie County Fair again 
this year, as for a number of years. He will 
be judge in the department of horses. 

C. J. Ehrmann, of the West Seneca Lumber 
Co., has returned from a vacation trip to Flor- 
ida and Cuba. C, F. Sullivan is now motoring 
homeward from a Florida trip. 

Louis Fischer, president of Dohn, Fischer & 
Co., will sail for a trip abroad in April. Oliver 
J. Veling, secretary-treasurer of the company, 
is spending a few days in New York. 


Cut Reduced to Amount of Sales 


WarreEN, ArkK., March 24.—The hardwood 
mills in this district are holding production 
down to about their volume of sales. Business 
is not in satisfactory volume. The automobile 
demand has not shown the strength hoped for. 
Curtailment of hardwood output has helped to 
keep prices from weakening further. Flooring 
prices remain about the same, but demand is 
not at all heavy. Sap gum is holding up well. 
Common items are moving in fair quantity to 
box and crating users, and at better prices than 
uppers. A real improvement is demand is not 
expected until body plants and sash and door 
manufacturers become more active. 

The little mills are beginning to start up, as 
the weather here has been better recently. 


Demand Improves; Output Low 


LoulIsvILLe, Ky., March 24.—The hardwood 
market is looking a bit more encouraging. 
There is a fair demand for low grades for box 
plants and other consumers, and improved de- 
mand for core stock. A slightly improved in- 
quiry from the automotive industries is noted. 
Railroad buying is about normal. Furniture 
business is rather in and out, but radio plants 
are buying better. Hardwood flooring plants 
are not showing much interest in oak, but there 
is a fair call from planers. Some of the hard- 
wood men feel encouraged over improved de- 
mand for oak, and prospects for better con- 
sumption in furniture, fixtures etc. Inquiry has 
been better for common and better plain red 
as well as white oak. 

Production reports indicate gradual curtail- 
ment as mills reduce supplies of logs in hand. 
Few producers are increasing their yard stocks, 

Prices are steady all along the line. Louis- 
ville quotations on inch stocks: Poplar, FAS, 
southern, $80; Appalachian, $90; saps and se- 
lects, southern, $65; Appalachian, $70; No. 1 
common, $48@50; 2-A, $35@40; 2-B, $27@ 
30. Walnut, FAS, $240; selects, $150; No. 1 
common, $90; No. 2, $40. Plain sap gum, FAS, 
$50@53; common, $37@40; quartered sap, 
FAS, $60; common, $43@45. Red gum, FAS, 
$90; common, $50. Ash, FAS, $70; common, 


$43@45. Cottonwood, FAS, $48; common, 
$34@35. Southern red oak, FAS, $63@65; 


common, $45@46. White oak, FAS, $70@s0; 
common, $49@50. Appalachian red oak, $75; 
common, $48@50. Appalachian white oak, 
FAS, $90; common, $55. Quartered white oak, 
FAS, $120@125; common, $70. Sound wormy 
oak, $33. 

Fred W. Fegel, former buyer of automotive 
woods for the Mengel Body Corporation, has 
become sales representative of the Steele & 
Hibbard Lumber Co., of St. Louis, for Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Ohio and Tennessee, and will 
have his office at 210 McDowell Building, 
Louisville. 


Chestnut and Maple Sell Better 


PittspurRGH, Pa., March 25.—Demand for 
both Appalachian and southern hardwoods is 
only fair. In some quarters, a slight improve- 
ment is noted in demand for chestnut, which 
has been rather slow for some time. In some 
other quarters, an improved demand for high 
grades of maple is reported. There has been 
no improvement in the industrial demand for 
hardwoods. Some of the West Virginia mills 
suspended some time ago, but have resumed 
operations. 


SP AESBABBEAAAAAAAS 


Use Treated Wood in Factory 


Battimore, Mp., March 24.—In designing the 
great plant of the Gold Dust Corporation, of 
Baltimore, where the famous Gold Dust clean- 
ing powder and Fairy soap are made, Lockwood 
& Greene, engineers, made considerable use of 
Wolmanized lumber. In a description of this 
building, written by E. T. Marceau, director 
of manufacture of the Gold Dust Corporation, 
he said, among other things: 

The roof of the kettle house is constructed 
so that the steel beams are not directly above 
the soap kettles, thus preventing rust scales 
from dropping into the batch. All construction 
over the kettles is of wood, which is treated 
with Wolman salts to prevent rotting caused 
by the alkaline and moist conditions there. 

The roof of the glycerine building is also 
constructed of Wolmanized lumber to protect 
it against moisture from inside. Wood floors 
are used in this building because the fatty 
acids in the material handled here react chem- 
ically with concrete. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 83 and 84 
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Coast Hardwood Groups Stress Co-operation 


Det Monte, CALir., March 22.—With rep- 
resentatives present from every section of the 
Pacific coast, from the Mexican border to Brit- 
ish Columbia, the Pacific Coast Hardwood 
Dealers’ Association, and the Pacific Coast 
Hardwood Flooring Dealers’ Association held 
their annual conventions at the Del Monte Ho- 
tel here on March 20, 21 and 22. The flooring 
organization conducted its sessions on the first 
day, while Friday and Saturday were given 
over to the activities of the hardwood group. 


Flooring Dealers Elect Officers 


The flooring meeting opened with a request 
to representatives of the different territories to 
give statements as to the local conditions, and 
there followed a general discussion of the pos- 
sibility of developing closer co-operation be- 
tween mills and dealers, The election of offi- 
cers during the afternoon resulted as follows: 

President—C, M. Cooper, of the W. E. Cooper 
Lumber Co., Los Angeles. 


Vice president—Bert Bryan, of the Strable 
Hardwood Co., Oakland. 


Secretary-treasurer—G. C. Gearhart, of the 
Hammond Lumber Co., Los Angeles. 


A banquet was held in the evening, at which 
R. H. Every, of New York, and Kenneth 
Smith, secretary of the Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation of Los Angeles, were the principal 
speakers. 

At the Friday’s session of the Pacific Coast 
Hardwood Dealers’ Association, talks were 
given by A. W. Bernhauer, president of the 
Millwork Institute of California and of the 
Fresno Planing Mill, of that city, and by Les- 
ter Sterrett, manager of promotional work for 
the organization. The work of the institute 
was explained, and the hardwood dealers were 
shown how they could co-operate. There fol- 
lowed a profitable discussion on the varying 
local conditions. 

The institute distributed its latest publication 
on hardwoods for the use of architects. It is 
a book of specifications which will be service- 
able for reference and was highly praised. John 
Donovan, architect of Oakland, who is chair- 
man of the executive board of the architects’ 
bureau on the Coast, stressed the value of the 
publication at the banquet which was held Fri- 
day evening. “It is the finest thing that was 
ever done for architects by the lumber indus- 
try,” he said. He explained the viewpoint and 
requirements of the architect. The need, he 
declared, is not for pictures to show how hard- 
wood floors look, but for specifications that 
could be relied upon. 

On the third day of the meeting, discussions 
were devoted largely to changes made in the 


National hardwood grading rules. Harry 
White, director of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association and a member of White 
Bros., hardwood dealers, San Francisco, spoke 
on the work of that body. Walter Scrim, pres- 
ident Philippine Mahogany Association, related 
the outstanding accomplishments of his group, 
and asked the co-operation of the hardwood 
dealers. 

The final session was devoted to the annual 
election of officers, which resulted as follows: 

President—Roger Sands, of Phrlich-Harri- 
son Co., Seattle. 

Vice president—C. H. White, of White 
Brothers, San Francisco. 

Secretary-treasurer—Norman Sowers, of J. 
Fyffe-Smith, Ltd., Vancouver, B : 

At the second banquet, held Saturday eve- 
ning, the prizes for the golf events were given 
out. One cup went to Frank J. Connolly, of 
the Western Hardwood Lumber Co., Los An- 
geles, and the other to Henry Kirchmann, of 
the Kirchmann Hardwood Co., of San Fran- 
cisco. 

As a token of appreciation for the work 
done in the lumber industry during his life- 
time, resolutions were drawn up and presented 
to the family of the late Frank Fish. 

The next annual meeting of the hardwood 
groups will be at Vancouver, B. C. 








Flood Lighting at Sawmills 


Vorn, TeEx., March 24.—W. D. Hughes, man- 
ager of the Kirby Lumber Co. operation at. this 
point, is quite an enthusiastic believer in the 
efficacy of flood lighting equipment in connec- 
tion with sawmill operations, The Kirby Lum- 
ber Co. operates three locomotive cranes and 
each of them is equipped with Pyle-National 
flood lighting apparatus. Discussing the use 
of this equipment, Mr. Hughes said: 


We frequently have occasion to operate our 
cranes at night and in the winter season dark- 
ness comes before the close of the day. Hence 
we found it necessary to arrange for light for 
operating under these conditions. The Pyle- 
National equipment, which is installed on each 
of our cranes, furnishes current for two large 
flood lights, one on each side of the machine 
at the base of the boom, In addition, current 
is supplied for a string of smaller bulbs, 50- 
or 60-watt, which are distributed along the 
boom clear up to the top. The flood lights, 
pointing always in the direction the boom is 
turned, are focused on the work being done 
and the string of lights on the boom itself 





Pyle-National flood lights and steam turbo-generator and powerful steam. shovel being operated 
at night 


throw ample light down from above, thereby 
making the operation practically as light as 
day. Under these conditions, lumber can be 
handled as rapidly and efficiently at night as 
it can in the daylight. In our opinion this 
arrangement is invaluable where this kind of 
work has to be done at night at points on the 
operation where there is no adequate fixed 
supply of light, as is the case on our rough 
lumber yards and at some places on our load- 
ing docks. 

One of the accompanying pictures, taken by 
an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff photographer, 
shows how this equipment is installed on one 
of these cranes. The larger picture graphically 
portrays the advantage of flood lighting pro- 
jectors on equipment which is operated at night. 
These projectors enable the operator to speed 
up the work with a great deal more certainty 
than with less general lighting. The virtue of 
the flood lighting installation is that it is gen- 
eral outdoor lighting, which is in distinct con- 
trast with the illumination provided by any 
other type of equipment. 














Pyle-National lighting equipment as installed 
on a locomotive crane of the Kirby Lumber Co., 
Voth, Tex. 


SRSA BAAA* 


Visits Japan to Study Termites 


San Francisco, CAir., March 22.—The 
study of the termite situation in Japan, For- 
mosa and Hawaii will occupy the attention of 
Prof, C. A. Kofoid, chairman of the department 
of Zoology of the University~ of California, 
who sailed last week from San Francisco for 
several months in the Orient. His termite in- 
vestigation will be carried on for the Termite 
Investigations Committee, which is making an 
extensive study of termites and methods of con- 
trolling them. At the Imperial University in 
Sendai, Japan, he will confer with Prof. Sanji 
Hozawa, who has made a close study and pub- 
lished a monograph on the termites of Japan 
and Formosa. 
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Writes New Chapter in Home Modernizing 


NortH ToNAWANDA, N. Y., March 24.—The 
notion that modernizing “costs too much” re- 
ceived a severe jolt when final figures compiled 
from the Weatherbest Home Modernizing Con- 
test of 1929 disclosed that 61 percent of the 
entrants spent less than $1,000 each to modern- 
ize their homes. Here is a “live” message 
to pass along to the owner of the average old 
home. Convince him that it will cost only a 
few hundred dollars to change a roof line, en- 
close a porch into a sun room and cover the 
old siding with stained shingles and you have 
an ideal prospect. 

Further delving into the contest results shows 
that 17 percent of the owners who entered their 
homes in this contest spent between $1,000 and 
$2,000 to modernize, while only 22 percent spent 
over $2,000. 

Increased value, due to modernizing, was: an- 
other item taken into consideration and some 
very interesting figures show modernizing to 
be a sound investment. Forty-six percent of the 
homes modernized showed an increase in value 
of the property of about twice the cost of mod- 
ernization; 30 percent increased the value two 
to three times the cost of modernization; 10 
percent increased the value three to four times; 
while 13% percent reported increases equal to 
four or more times the amount spent to mod- 
ernize. 

At a banquet given in their honor, attended 
by about 100 persons, Mr. and Mrs. Stephen H. 
Perkins, Binghamton, N. Y., whose modernized 
home won first prize in the Weatherbest second 
home modernizing contest, were presented with 
a $1,000 check by F. A. Hofheins, president of 
the Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co. (Inc.), of 
this city. 

In opposite picture Mr. Hofheins is shown 
presenting the check for $1,000 to the winners. 
From Mrs. Perkins’ smile there can be no 
doubt as to the pleasure with which the check 
was received. 

The photographs are of the Perkins home 
“before and after” modernizing, showing the 
marvelous change made at a relatively small 
cost. The home is about seventy-five years 
old and presented a very run-down appearance 
before modernizing. Weatherbest Old Colony 
hand-rived cedar shakes were used for “over- 
coating” the old siding. These, together with 
minor refinements, added about $4,500 to the 
re-sale value of the home, all at a cost con- 
siderably less than $1,000. 

In all there were twenty-eight cash prizes, 


totaling $3,000, received by the winners in 
this second Weatherbest modernizing contest. 
Entries were received from nearly every sec- 
tion of the country and at the close of the con- 
test last fall it required several weeks of in- 
tense work before all entries could be made 
ready for presentation to the judges. 

Second prize was won by Mrs. Frances G. 
Houghton, Upper Lime Rock, Conn. This little 











F. A, Hofheins, president of the Weatherbest 

Stained Shingle Co. (Inc.), presenting check 

for $1,000 to Mrs. Stephen H. Perkins, winner 
of first prize in home modernizing contest 


house was over 150 years old and Mrs. Hough- 
ton bought it literally for a song. The old colo- 
nial Cape Cod design has been retained and 
beautified with 16-inch Weatherbest Stained 
Shingles in gray, laid over the old worn, paint- 
less clapboards. 

E. E. Noble, Fremont, Mich., winner of the 
third prize, startled the neighborhood with the 
transformation wrought with the stained shingles 
laid right over the old siding. This process has 
solved ‘the problem of how to eliminate painting 
costs and add insulation and modern appearance 
for thousands of home owners. 

The modernizing work done on the home of 
Mrs. Charlotte G. Buss, Belchertown, Mass., 
fourth prize winner, was really the saving of an 
old Colonial landmark. The house itself was 


at least 150 years old and had an almost negligi- 
ble valuation. Weatherbest Stained Shingles in 
a soft gray effectively covered up the old siding 
and while providing excellent insulation, turned 
a veritable ruin into a delightful example of 
Colonial architecture. At present the estimated 
value of the house is between $8,000 and $10,000, 
while the cost of complete modernization, in- 
side and out, is less than half that amount. 

General announcement has been made of the 
prize winners by she Weatherbest company in 
a special pamphlet, which shows “before and 
after” views of many of the prize-winning 
homes. From the contest the company has 
secured interesting information as to the cost 
of modernizing, increased value of property and 
much other valuable data never before avail- 
able as a guide to those who wish to modern- 
ize. Considerable of this data are included in 
the pamphlet showing the prize-winning homes. 
Copies have been distributed to all its retail 
dealers and the company announces that there 
is a sufficient supply on hand so that requests 
for additional copies from any dealer can be 
filled. 

The judges of the contest were Howard Bis- 
sell, chairman of the board of M. & T. Trust 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; J. B. Chase, president of 
the Moss-Chase Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Maurice 
I. Flagg, Peoples’ Popular Monthly, Chicago; 
H. S. Sackett, director of the National Home 
Modernizing Bureau, Chicago, and L. N. Whis- 
sel, president of the L. N. Whissel Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), Buffalo, N. Y. 

It required several days of very conscientious 
work on the part of the judges to pick the prize 
winners from the thousands of entries, hun- 
dreds of which had so much merit. All names 
and addresses were deleted from the photo- 
graphs and manuscripts and each -entry was 
known to the judges only by number. Many 
points had to be considered in the judging. 
Among them were improved appearance, 
amount of money spent to secure the changes, 
added re-sale value, good architectural lines, 
and value of the changes as expressed by the 
owner. 

While the Weatherbest company is primarily 
interested in selling shingles for these modern- 
izing jobs, they point out to dealers that on 
the average job only one-third of the money 
spent was for shingles, while two-thirds was 
for other lumber items and labor, so that the 
dealer invariably sells a nice bill of material in 
addition to shingles. 
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Home of Mr. and Mrs. Stephen H. Perkins, Binghamton, N. Y., which after being remodeled was awarded first prize in the second home 
modernizing contest conducted by the Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co. (Inc.), North Tonawanda, N. Y. The photograph at the left 
shows the home before, and the one at the right after modernizing 
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Rates Reduced to New England 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 24.—A reduction 
in freight rates of 4 cents a hundred pounds on 
lumber shipped from Maritime Province points 
in Canada to points in New England has been 
put into effect by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, through its regional office at Moncton, 
N. B. This information is contained in a re- 
cent report from Consul Earl Brennan, at 
Moncton, to the lumber division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

While statistics as to the exact species of 
wood exported from the province of New 
Brunswick are lacking, the principal woods cut 
in 1929 in that province are as follows: Spruce, 
268,081,000 board feet; balsam fir, 21,736,000 
board feet; white pine, 14,218,000 board feet; 
yellow birch, 11,351,000 board feet; and hem- 
lock, 8,743,000 board feet. 

The total exports of spruce and box shooks 
from Canada to the United States in 1929 were: 
Spruce logs, 3,160,000 board feet; spruce planks 
and boards, - 526,455,000 board feet; and box 
shooks to the value of $14,508, 

This freight rate reduction should, in the 
opinion of Consul Brennan, result in the ship- 
ment of greater quantities of lumber from the 
Canadian Maritime Provinces into the New 
England States. 


Improved Strapping on Market 


Something over a year ago, L. S. Howe, man- 
ager of the box strapping division of the Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn., perfected the first 
real improvement in box strapping made in 
forty years in producing the “Eversafe” round- 
edge sterilized strapping. Another step in the 
improvement of this strapping is the develop- 
ment of a process whereby colors can be printed 
on it, thus giving it great advertising value. It 
is possible to print on “Eversafe” box strapping 
trade-marks, firm names, slogans etc., in bril- 
liant colors of great variety. Also it is prac- 
ticable, of course, to put on such legends as 
“Fragile,” “Handle With Care,” and “Perish- 
able.” 

In view of the great increase in the practice 
of packaging lumber products, as well as in the 
extensive use of trade-marks. on lumber prod- 
ucts, “Colorgraph” strapping fits in admirably 
with this most enterprising development in lum- 
ber merchandising. The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn., will be very glad to send sam- 
ples of “Colorgraph Eversafe Strapping” as 
well as information about it. 


Plant Opening to Be Gala Affair 


Burns, Ore., March 22.—Beginning last 
Monday, a night shift was put in operation at 
the new plant here of the Edward Hines West- 
ern Pine Co. For the present the night shift 
will be confined to the sawmills proper. 
Through this increased operation, employment 
is given to a larger number of men and a 
substantial increase in the payroll for Burns 
will result. 

Edward Hines, executive head of the big or- 

ganization, while in Burns this week conferred 
with local operating heads, with a view to set 
ting a definite date for the official opening of 
this great enterprise. This official opening will 
be made the occasion of a big celebration that 
will attract intense interest throughout the en- 
tire West. 
_ Although the Hines sawmill plant has been 
in operation for six weeks, the first product 
was sold to the local trade a few days ago, 
when the Central Lumber Co. delivered a bill 
of material for use in remodeling the Liberty 
Theater. 

T. S. Whitten, general manager of the Ed 
ward Hines Western Pine Co., was among the 
twenty-seven leading business men who were 
named as directors of the Burns Chamber of 
Commerce at the annual business meeting held 
last week. Mr. Whitten came to Burns from 
Virginia, Minn., where he was general man- 





ager of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., the 
Hines operation there that recently closed be- 
cause of the exhaustion of its timber supply. 

The Harney Pine Co. was the successful bid- 
der last week for the contract to supply 80,000 
feet of bridge material to the county. 


SAAB Aas 


Win Prizes in Utilization Contest 


Wasuincton, D, C., March 24.—A few days 
ago Carl Bobzein, 15-year-old Louisville boy, 
who won a contest staged in the Kentucky city 
by the Louisville Times to promote the utili- 
zation of second-hand wooden boxes and 
crates; Paul Quinn, who won a similar contest 
put on here by the Washington News, and fifty 
other Washington contestants were received at 
the White House by President Hoover. 

The youthful woodcraftsmen likewise were 
guests at a banquet attended by Federal and 
local officials and generally had the time of 
their lives. Young Bobzein won his trip to 
Washington by converting a used packing box 
into a miniature kitchen cabinet. Young Quinn 
built a model airplane out of box shooks, there- 
by becoming the national capital champion 
contestants. 

All the boys were shown the sights of Wash- 
ington and vicinity. While at the White House 


Modern Equipment at New Plant 


KLAMATH Fats, Ore., March 22.—Con- 
struction work on the new sawmill being 
erected on the Great Northern Railroad at 
Klamath Falls by the Kesterson Lumber Co. 
is progressing rapidly and it is believed that 
the plant will be ready for operation by April 
15. 

This new modern mill will cut approxi- 
mately 200,000 feet of pine lumber a day on 
a two-shift basis. To take care of the drying, 
a battery of twelve Moore’s reversible cross 
circulation kilns, each having a holding ca- 
pacity of 50,000 feet of 6/4 lumber and the 
battery having a daily drying capacity of 
120,000 feet, are being installed. Sufficient 
space is being provided, however, to erect 
kilns later to dry the entire output. 

The layout of the new Kesterson mill will 
be the most modern from a standpoint of 
handling. Arrangements are being made 
completely to sort the stock on the green 
chain for length, thickness and moisture con- 
tent. This stock will then be handled through 
a Swan flat stacker by electric transfer car. 
The capacity of this Swan stacker will be 
120,000 feet of lumber a day and will be 
stacked on kiln trucks by three men. 

As at other modern up-to-date plants, both 





Contestants in wood utilization grouped around President Hoover with 
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their products. Carl 


Bobsein, of Louisville, stands at left of President and Paul Quinn, of Washington, at his right 


they were photographed with President Hoo- 
ver, who seemed quite elated at his contact 
with youngsters who could combine brains and 
skill in the production of worth while things 
from discarded pieces of wood. 

Axel H. Oxholm, director of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, presented the 
boys to the President, who for years was chair- 
man of the committee in his capacity as secre- 
tary of commerce. 

The contests were based on the booklet “You 
Can Make It,” published by the National Com- 
mittee and containing suggestions for the mak- 
ing of a large number of useful and interesting 
articles from used boxes and crates and odd 
pieces of wood. 

“I am glad you had such a wonderful time,” 
Director Oxholm told the boys. “These con- 
tests,” he added, “are not only teaching the 
young people to conserve material after it has 
been manufactured. As they grow up they will 
learn to conserve material in the process of 
manufacture. We will always have to have 
lumber, but we must learn to convert more of 
the tree than we now use.” 


the green and dry storage platforms will be 
completely under cover. Ample cooling and 
storage capacity has been arranged so that 
stock can stand several days before being 
unstacked. A Leitelt lift will be used in con- 
nection with the Swan stacker and also the 
unstacker. 

The kilns have been designed for drying 
on low temperature schedules and the entire 
dry kiln layout is considered to be one of 
the most efficient in the Klamath Falls dis- 
trict. The kilns, unstackers and _ electric 
transfer cars are being furnished by the 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. 


The Federal Trade Commission has dis- 
missed a complaint charging the Southern Al- 
berta Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Seattle, Wash., 
and others with misrepresentation in the sale 
of lumber. Thé respondents are out of busi- 
ness. This company is also known as the South- 
ern Alberta Lumber & Supply Co. (Ltd.). H. 
N. Sereth, manager, is also listed as a respond- 
ent in the case. 
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- Associations Plans and Activities 


April 7—Texas Line Yard Retail Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Fort Worth, Tex. Annual. 


April 8—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Semiannual, 


April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. Annual. 


April 9-10—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual, 


April 10—Hardwood Interior Trim Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 
Annual, 


April 10-12—Southern Forestry Congress, Hotel 
Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


April 16—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. Monthly meeting. 


April 22—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. Monthly meeting. 


April 22-23—Arkansas Association of Lumber 
Dealers, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. An- 
nual. 


April 24-25—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 24-25—Central Kansas Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Memorial Hall, Salina, Kan. Annual. 


April 29-30, May 1—National Association of Rail- 
road Tie Producers, Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual. 


April 29-May 1—American Forestry Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 


May 2—National Committee on Wood Utilization, 
Department of Commerce Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual, 


May 6-8—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Jefferson Hotel, St, Louis, Mo. An- 
nual, 


May 8-9—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


May 20-21—Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 

May 21-23—National Foreign Trade Council, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. Annual. 


Program of National Wholesalers 


New York, March 24.—The program for 
the annual convention of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, to be held at 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, on April 9 and 10, 
has been released by Secretary W. W. Schup- 
ner, and indicates that it will be a series of 
business conferences. 

The Wednesday morning session will be taken 
up by the reports of officers and committees, 
followed by the appointment of convention com- 
mittees. At the Wednesday afternoon session, 
M. G. Wright will report for the railroad and 
transportation committee; M. G. Truman will 
report on the progress of negotiations with 
manufacturers; Max Myers, Cleveland, Ohio, 
will lead a discussion on what is called the 
wholesalers’ forum, and A. E. Lane will report 
for the committee on questionnaires. 

At the Thursday morning session, Dwight 
Hinckley, of Cincinnati, will report for the 
trade extension committee and a talk will be 
made by W. F. Shaw, trade extension manager 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. G. A. Renard, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents, will 
deliver a message from that organization. C. 
A. Goodman, representing the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association, will tell about the 
distribution of that product. “The Desirability 
of a Joint Industry Conference” will be the 
subject of a talk to be made by Harry T. Ken- 
dall, chairman of the trade practice committee 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. M. J. E. Hoban will report on the 
lumber credit situation. At the Thursday 
afternoon session, R. A. Dailey, manager of the 
North Coast office, will tell of activities of 
wholesalers in his territory. Roscoe C. Briggs, 
representing the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, will discuss “Retailers Not 
Wholesalers,” following which there will be dis- 
cussions on relations with the national and 
other retail lumber associations. The report of 
the committee on resolutions will be followed 
by the election of directors and the expression 
of members on their choice for president for 
the coming year. The new board of directors 
will hold a meeting following adjournment of 
the regular business session of the convention. 

On Friday morning, April 11, there will be a 


joint conference of committee representatives of 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers. 

The entertainment features include a dinner 
dance on Wednesday evening, an afternoon tea 
on Wednesday for the ladies, and the annual 
banquet on Thursday evening, at which Douglas 
Malloch, Lumberman Poet, and Francis Har- 
vey Green will speak. 


Appalachian Club Plans 


CINCINNATI, Oun10, March 24.—A big attend- 
ance is expected for the semiannual meeting of 
the Appalachian Hardwood Club to be held 
here at the Hotel Sinton April 8. J. H. Town- 
shend, vice president and director of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute, will be among 
the speakers and D. G. White, manager of the 
trade extension department of the club, will 
make a report. 


Will Supply Tally Request Stamps 

Lansinc, Micu., March 25.—Announcement 
is made from headquarters of the Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association that arrange- 
ments are being made to supply all members 











The Home a Preferred Risk 


Recent information on insur- 
ance company preferences in lend- 
ing is of interest. It appears that 
the single family dwelling house 
is preferred above all other real 
estate risks. Of 108 companies 
covered, 102 listed it as preferred. 
—The Business Week. 

This is especially significant in 
view of the fact that a majority 
of the single family dwelling 
houses are of frame construction 
or composite construction § in 
which much lumber is used. 











desiring same with rubber stamps reading (sub- 
ject to possible slight change in wording), as 
follows : 

We request that the standard association 
‘Shipper’s Certificate of Car Contents’ 
be furnished with this shipment 
This refers to the policy adopted by some 
of the regional manufacturers’ associations of 
having their members place tally cards showing 
grade and quantity of lumber contained in each 

car shipped. 


To Create Fund for Trade Extension 


Toronto, Ont., March 24.—A special meet- 
ing of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation was held here today to discuss a pro- 
posal for co-operation with the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association in a plan for the 
contribution of $1 a car on sales and pur- 
chases, in order to create a fund for advertis- 
ing and trade promotion. It is proposed that 
the retailers deduct $1 a car when remitting 
payment to the wholesaler and then send in to 
the fund $2 a car. This plan is in effect in 
the Prairie Provinces where it has worked suc- 
cessfully for several years. 

During the discussion it was reported by 
A. C. Manbert that the trade extension carm- 
paign of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion would not be adversely affected by the 
new proposal and that it was certain to be ap- 


proved by that organization. R. L. Sargant, 
secretary-manager of the Canadian association, 
agreed with Mr. Manbert in this connection, 
He also reported good progress in connection 
with the campaign for pledges for his associ- 
ation’s trade extension fund. 

The Wholesale association passed a resolu- 
tion approving of the proposal, provided a suf- 
ficient number of wholesalers and retailers in- 
dicate their readiness to contribute, to make 
the plan practical. Fourteen wholesale firms 
were represented at the meeting, and of these, 
twelve signed up to contribute. The other two 
were not represented by their principals, but it 
is expected that they will agree also. 


Erie Dealers Optimistic 


Erie, Pa., March 26—R. F. McCrea, of 
Pittsburgh, secretary of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Western Pennsylvania, 
was here last night to attend the weekly meet- 
ing of the Erie Lumber Institute, affiliated with 
the State association, which was held in the 
Lawrence Hotel. There was a good attendance, 
about 80 percent of the member concerns hav- 
ing been represented. General business con- 
ditions were discussed and it was the consen- 
sus that business is as good in Erie as it was 
at this time last year. The dealers were very 
optimistic over the outlook. 


Pleads for Suggestions 


Boston, Mass., March 26.—The committee 
appointed by President J. H. Dunning, of the 
National Association of Wooden’ Box Manu- 
facturers, at the winter meeting of the New 
England District on Feb. 28 in Hotel Statler, 
here, to suggest means of improving the in- 
dustry, has sent out an appeal to box and shook 
manufacturers through Herbert Meagher, of 
Boston, eastern secretary, for active co-opera- 
tion. In his message to the wooden box and 
shook industry, Secretary Meagher states: 

The committee appointed to suggest means 
of improving the industry in New England 
would appreciate hearing from you. Most of 
us, at one time or another, have thought of 
something that, if developed, would help the 
industry. Now is the time to present such 
thoughts to your committee. The more sug- 
gestions made, the better the committee can 
function. The committee does not expect 
anyone has worked out any ideas in a de- 
tailed way, but it is thought that in a gen- 
eral way everyone has some thoughts on the 
matter. It is your general thoughts the com- 
mittee would like you to present. 


Discuss Production and Demand 


Mempuis, TENN., March 24.—About fifty 
hardwood manufacturers from the Memphis 
territory gathered here last Thursday, to dis- 
cuss conservation and hear reports as to vol- 
ume of business and production of hardwoods 
throughout this territory. Almonta Smith, 
conservation chairman for Memphis and sur- 
rounding territory, presided at this meeting, 
which had been called by the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute as one of its regional meet- 
ings. 

J. H. Townshend, executive vice president of 
the institute, preserited figures for the Mem- 
phis territory as to past sales, shipments and 
production, as compiled by the statistical de- 
partment of the institute, showing that sales 
were behind production. 

The meeting resolved itself into a round- 
table discussion of conditions and it was found 
that production in this territory in the next 
thirty to sixty days will not be more than 60 
percent of normal, and that unless there is a 
better demand production may be cut further. 
Talks were heard from C. Arthur Bruce, Carl 
White, F. T. Turner, and many others. 
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It was voted to have another meeting here 
the latter part of April. 


Pittsburgh Wholesalers Elect 


PirrspuRGH, Pa., March 25.—The Pitts- 
burgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
has elected officers to serve the ensuing twelve 
months as follows: 

President—R. C. Herrmann, Duquesne Lum- 
ber Co. 

Vice president—J. W. Cottrell, J. W. Cott- 
rell Lumber Co. 

Secretary-treasurer — H. E. 
elected), Tionesta Lumber Co. 

Board of directors—W. H. Schuette, of Wil- 
liam H. Schuette & Co.; F. EB. Smith, Miners’ 
& Manufacturers’ Lumber Co.; S. Clyde Scott, 
Dailey & Scott Lumber Co.; A. Adelman, 
Adelman Lumber Co.; A. K. Rabe, Commer- 
cial Sash & Door Co. 


Kelly (re- 


Entertainment for Texans 


Houston, Tex., March 26.—Attractive en- 
tertainment features are promised for the 
forthcoming convention April 8-10 at Dallas, 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, ac- 
cording to R. G. Hyett,. executive secretary. 

The exhibits this year will be the finest 
ever, information to Secretary Hyett indicates. 
On Tuesday afternoon the ladies will be en- 
tertained with a style show, arranged especially 
for the occasion. Music and _ refreshments 
will be provided during the show. Tuesday 
night the ladies will hear the Ballee Entertain- 
ers and Kofloss’ Orchestra. On Wednesday 
afternoon there will be a bridge luncheon with 
a handsome prize for best score. 


While the ladies are being entertained Tues- 
day night, the men will have a big feed and 
party. A Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be held 
from 5 to 8 p. m., Tuesday. A vaudeville in- 
terspersed with music will be provided for both 
men and women Wednesday night. A show 
troupe has been engaged for the occasion. The 
dinner and entertainment will be followed by a 
ball. 

Plans for Thursday afternoon’s entertainment 
have not been completed. 


Coast Association Opens Branch 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 22.—Trade ex- 
tension and active co-operation between the 
West Coast lumber manufacturers and retailers 
in California has been started with the estab- 
lishment in Los Angeles of an office of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, with 
Jason C. McCune in charge. 

The first project of the association was the 
erection and display of a 136-foot fabricated 
wood oil derrick at the international conven- 
tion of the Oil Equipment & Engineering Ex- 
position here. This is being followed by per- 
sonal calls on the oil industry. 

Mr. McCune will contact architects, engi- 
neers and industrial purchasers of lumber on 
matters of wood siding, sash, structural grades 
and for the general promotion of Douglas fir, 
West Coast hemlock, Sitka spruce and western 
red cedar. Local dealer publicity campaigns 
will be encouraged by the association to stimu- 
late home building and remodeling. 

The association’s California office will be 
permanently located at 910 Architect’s Build- 
ing, Los Angeles. 


Louisiana Retailers in Annual 


New Orteans, La., March 24.—The Louisi- 
ana Retail Lumber & Building Material 
Dealers’ Association held its annual conven- 
tion and election of officers at the Roosevelt 
Hotel here today. Following the introduc- 
tion of all members and visitors present, 
President W. H. Managan, of Lake Charles, 
made a brief address in which he commended 
the district meetings as making for associa- 
tion progress. He stated that the member- 
ship had increased last year. He referred to 
the achievement of better arrangements for 
the handling of cement by dealers, the suc- 
cessful effort to oppose increased insurance 
rates, and several other results of association 
efforts. 

The president then appointed a nominating 
committee, with C. C. Patterson, of Vivian, 
as chairman. 

Secretary R. A. McLauchlan, of New 
Orleans, reported that the year had been one 
of accomplishment. He reviewed the work 
before the insurance commissioners, oppos- 
ing the proposed increase of insurance rates 
by stock companies. The collection of sta- 
tistics and the preparation of the brief for 
this purpose entailed much labor. The asso- 
ciation now numbers eighty-nine members, a 
substantial increase over the number of a 
year ago. 

The nominating committee reported, and 
the following officers and directors were 
elected: 

President—W. H. Managan, Lake Charles. 

First vice president—Felix A. Terzia, Mon- 
roe. 

Second vice president—H. H. Harris, Alex- 
andria. 


Treasurer—Harry D. Knoop, New Orleans. 
Secretary—R. A. McLauchlan, New Orleans. 


Directors—J. J. Vetter, New Orleans; F. L. 
Peters, Lake Charles; J. S. Gary, Kaplan; 
P. J. Voorhies, LaFayette; C. C. McCleery, 
West Monroe; T. S. Pittman, Shreveport; J. A. 
Landry, Baton Rouge; J. Frank Carroll, Alex- 
andria; E. P. Folse, New Iberia; Homer H. 
Harris, Alexandria; H Knoop, New 
Orleans; W. H. Managan, Lake Charles; W. A. 
Seseeeee, Shreveport; and Felix A. Terzia, 
Monroe, 


W. H. Scales, of New Orleans, of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
discussed municipal building codes. III ad- 
vised codes hurt every part of the building 
industry as well as the lumbermen, and the 
time to correct these codes is before they are 
passed, he said. If they are once passed, it 
is extremely difficult to get them amended; 
hence it is to lumbermen’s interest to be on 
the watch for such proposals, to understand 
exactly what they mean and to present the 
facts and figures which are available in the 
effort to have them made reasonable and 
proper. 

The secretary then referred briefly to the 
organized campaign at Collinsville, Ill., to 
meet the new threat of mail-order competi- 
tion. He followed this by a reading of the 
insurance brief, in which a clear and exact 
statement was made of the premiums paid in 
to stock companies and the fire losses paid, 
during a period of five years. This matter was 
further elaborated by J. J. Vetter, chairman 
of the insurance committee. On motion of 
W. A. Robinson, a vote of thanks to the 
secretary, the president and the chairman of 
the insurance committee, for their exhaus- 
tive and effectual work in this field, was 
passed. 

W. A. Robinson, as chairman of the legis- 
lative committee, discussed briefly the State 
law requiring the services of a licensed archi- 
‘tect in drawing the plans for a building cost- 
ing more than $10,000. 

P. J. Voorhies, head of the committee of 
district chairmen, stated that the work of the 
Lafayette district organization had been 
highly successful, and he urged that similar 
work be undertaken in other districts. 

The members lunched together, and after 
lunch discussed various matters. They con- 
sidered especially a proposed amendment to 
the State law, extending the time in which 
liens may be filed. 

The next quarterly meeting was set for 
Alexandria. At this, major subject of dis- 


cussion will be credits. 
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Back of our Special low 
cost profit sharing policy 
offering dependable pro- 
tection without liability for 
assessment is our 20 years 
of successful operation. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK © 


511 Locust St. 220So0.State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 


WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumbes 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8 00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
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SELECT COMMON 
FIR MILL 


wants sales connections in Middle 
West for output of high quality select 
common lumber. 


Can also ship Clears and Commons in 


Old Growth Yellow Fir 
White Fir 

Hemlock 

Pondosa Pine 

Red Cedar 


Our output is 10,000,000 ft. annually. 


ADDRESS 
**H-208,”’ care American Lumberman 

















Wanted 


EXCLUSIVE DEALER 
For Each State or Whole U. S. for 


OHIA 
‘“‘World’s Best Wood Flooring” 
C. Q. Yee Hop & Co., Ltd. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pacte GRAND PRIZE 
—————— A RN 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes & Tools 











A New Book 


~~ rer 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction. 








Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDEAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
2s accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 


While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. Bound in 
semi-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%”"x5%”, vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
CHICAGO, ILL 


431 So. Dearborn St. 

















Plan Modernization Campaign 


SHREVEPORT, La., March 24.—At the spe- 
cially called meeting-of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Shreveport, held last Tuesday at the Wash- 
ington-Youree Hotel, here, the subject under 
discussion—a campaign for home moderniza- 
tion in Shreveport—attracted a number of real- 
tors, bankers, contractors and men of all lines 
of business. Vice President B. Hudson Bolin- 
ger presided in the absence of President George 
S. Prestridge, who was out of the city, and 
declared that the purpose of the meeting was 
to consider plans for modifying and beautify- 
ing homes and incidentally to furnish employ- 
ment to a large number of skilled workers. 

A committee had been at work during the 
week, Mr. Bolinger explained, to draw up some 
plan which could be sponsored by the lumber- 
men’s club and the Shreveport Chamber of 
Commerce. He mentioned incidentally the 
plan of the Home Modernization Bureau of 
Chicago, which organization had advised that 
it would take a year to carry out the complete 
campaign. 

Philip Lieber, a speaker who aroused the 
interest of the lumbermen at the last meeting, 
then outlined the method by which the com- 
mittee should work, which briefly was the or- 
ganization of city blocks which were in need 
of improvement, into small groups that would 
co-operate. It was desired to secure uniform 
improvement so as to increase the valuation 
of property in the neighborhood, though .any 
individual who wanted to modernize his home 
would not be discouraged. Mr. Lieber thought 
that where the indebtedness on these groups 
of homes is not too large, there would be no 
difficulty in arranging finances. The committee 
has already received reports on eight blocks on 
which it was hoped modernization and improve- 
ment work could be started. 

Mr. Lieber explained that the movement had 
not been superinduced by any alarm relative to 
real estate values, but that there has been a 
falling off in the building of new homes and 
that it was intended to furnish employment to 
idle workmen. This is a civic rather than a 
personal matter, he said. The plan of finan- 
cing is to be similar to that carried out a num- 
ber of years ago in New Orleans, when the 
entire residence section of the city had to be 
remodeled in a rat-proofing campaign. 

Mayor L. E. Thomas briefly discussed the 


Lumbermen’s 


Hold Home Show Meeting 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 24.—The Milwau- 
kee Hoo-Hoo Club held its Home Show meet- 
ing at the Republican Hotel on Thursday 
evening, March 20, with about 75 persons in 
attendance. The Southeastern Wisconsin Lum- 
bermen’s Club, the Eastern Wisconsin Lumber- 
men’s Club, and the Milwaukee Lumbermen’s 
Club co-operated with the Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo 
organization in celebration of the eighth annual 
Milwaukee Home Show. 

Robert Blackburn, president of the Hoo-Hoo 
club, presented a resolution in memory of Ru- 
dolph Best and spoke on the death of L. J. 
Koerble. Mr. Blackburn also announced the 
appointment of Don Grant as chairman of the 
sporting activities of the Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo 
Club for the coming season, and stated the 
1930 golf tournament season would open on 
May 13 at the Racine Country Club. 

Speakers at the meeting included Hugo Porth, 
president of the Milwaukee Real Estate Board, 
and H. A. Kagel, secretary of the Home Show. 
Mr. Kagel stated that the 1931 model home 
would be Colonial, of wood construction. 

Mr. Blackburn also called on B. F. Springer, 
of the John Schroeder Lumber Co., and presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation; Elmer Budzien, of the Wisconsin 


financial situation and told of the large proj- 
ects of the city now in prospect, which include 
the new airport, and the opening of Milam 
Street. 

Newton Steer, realtor, and K. M. Gaiennie, 
lumber retailer, also briefly discussed the situ- 
ation, Mr. Gaiennie saying, “Let’s go ahead 
and do it.” 

A. J. Peavy, of the Peavy-Byrnes interests, 
told of the operation of his company’s mills 
five days a week, whereby more lumber was be- 
ing manufactured than could be sold. “The 
trouble with us is,” he said, “that the con- 
sumption of lumber seems to be curtailed more 
than we are curtailing production. We might 
as well face the facts. It looks like you have 
hit upon a real opportunity to do good.” 
“Building of homes,” he said, “rather than just 
building houses, is the greatest industry in the 
world. So if this thing needs to be done, we 
ought to go ahead and do it.” 

Randle T. Moore, declared that this move- 
ment of the lumbermen’s club was but a char- 
acteristic of the American people who are al- 
ways aggressive in the adaptation to and uses 
of ideas that have been discovered. “You have 
seized upon a splendid idea in the beautifying 
and modernizing of homes,” he said, “that will 
add also to the value of the neighborhood or 
group of homes. Things have slowed down,” 
he added, “but we have set out to correct a 
situation and it will take teamwork to accom- 
plish the results we are after.” 

W. A. Robinson, of the Robinson-Slagle 
Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., declared the pro- 
posal to be one of the best that could be un- 
dertaken at this time, and W. H. Werner, a 
contractor, said the movement had his hearty 
approval, though he did not know what effect 
it would have on new subdivisions. 

Cress Eaton, of the Southern Pine Associ- 
ation, asked the speaker about the financing 
plans, and Mr. Lieber replied that while the 
committee did not know just what the require- 
ments would be, it would be prepared to meet 
the problem when it was faced. 

After announcing that the committee would 
meet again Wednesday morning, Mr. Bolinger 
stated that he expected to make this plan so 
successful that it would be one of the out- 
standing efforts of his term as president of the 
Shreveport Chamber of Commerce. 


Club Activities 


Lumber & Supply Co., who is secretary of the 
Milwaukee Retail Lumbermen’s Club; Otto E. 
Lay, of the H. J. Lay Lumber Co., Kewaskum, 
and A. T. Jacobson, of the Dardis Lumber 
Co., Menomonee Falls, Wis., president and sec- 
retary respectively of the Eastern Wisconsin 
Lumbermen’s Club; and L. W. Hutson, of the 
Hutson-Braun Lumber Co., Watertown, Wis., 
and George C. Chase, of the Brittingham & 
Hixon Lumber Co., of Oconomowoc, president 
and secretary, respectively, of the Southeastern 
Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club. 


Plan Ladies’ Night 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 24.—The annual 
Ladies’ Night of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club will be held this year on April 7 at the 
Cincinnati Club with a dinner and dance and 
bridge party for the non-dancers. The program 
is in charge of E. W. DeCamp, vice president 
of the club and chairman of the entertainment 
committee, with J. J. O’Neill and Montgomery 
Christie as able assistants. All business will 
be dispensed with, except the reading of the 
reports of the nominating committees of can- 
didates for the annual election to be held the 
first Monday in May. Herbert Baumann, presi- 
dent of the Herbert Baumann Lumber Co., will 
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make the report for the Chair committee and 
James C. West, president of the J. C. West 
Wholesale Lumber Co., will report for the 
Floor committee of which he is the chairman. 


Protest Substitute Publicity 


MempHis, TENN., March 24.—The Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis, in regular meeting 
last Thursday at the Hotel Gayoso, went on 
record as vigorously protesting against all 
selling schemes in which an attempt is made 
to create a demand for products made from 
wood substitutes by misleading appeals to 
the popular interest in forest conservation. 
The club’s attention was brought by C. 
Arthur Bruce, chairman of the trade exten- 
sion committee, to recent publicity which 
pointed out that the hardwood forests were 
diminishing and a resolution drawn up by 





Shipper’s Order 


No. 


Northern Piners Issue Car Cards 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 24.—Details of 
the plan for issuing a shipper’s certificate of car 
contents, adopted at the annual convention of 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
here recently, were announced today. The plan 
will become effective April 1. The certificate 
is a standard form of car tally prepared by 
the association for use of its members. The 
forms are serially numbered and the associa- 
tion will keep a record of the serial numbers 
issued to each member. Space is provided on 
the certificate for entering the shipper’s order 
number, where desired. The identity of a 
shipper to or through a wholesaler will not 
be disclosed, but the certificate is to be placed 
in every car, whether it goes to the wholesaler, 
retailer or industrial consumer. The original 
copy of the certificate is to be placed in the 


SHIPPER’S CERTIFICATE OF CAR CONTENTS 
NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


N.P.M.A. 


Serial N° 1 0 13 


The shipper, a member of the Northern Pine Manufacturers Association, and of record under the above serial number, hereby cer- 


























tifies that the contents of this car, (Initials) (No.) loaded on (Date) 
and graded under the rules of the Northern Pine Manufact A are as follows: 
SIZE GRADE—SPECIES—WORKING PIECE TALLY 
eel. —— -_—~ ——— 














This certificate is issued by the manufacturer for your protection to give you an authentic record of the size, grade and tally of 
the stock contained in this car as it was loaded at his plant. The grades produced by the shipper are regularly supervised and 
checked by experienced lumber inspectors of the Northern Pine Manufacturers Association, under the official grading rules of the 
Association. A copy of these rules will gladly be furnished by the Association, upon request. 

IN CASE OF A CLAIM, file your complaint with the SELLER within ten days after receipt of the shipment, and identify it by the 


above serial number, order number, and car number. 


This form of car tally card has been adopted by the northern pine mills. 





his committee was presented and passed 
unanimously. 

The resolution pointed to the unfavorable 
publicity which had been given in behalf of 
Dodge Bros., automobile manufacturers, 
urging the public to purchase their automo- 
biles because such purchases would consti- 
tute an important means of protecting Amer- 
ica’s forests and incidentally preserving the 
natural timber resources of the country. This 
publicity matter not only made unfounded 
statements purporting to show that forestry 
officials and conservationists hail the advent 
of the all-steel body as an important step in 
lessening the drain on lumber resources, but 
also failed to call attention to the fact that 
the iron ore from which steel is made is not 
inexhaustible. Therefore the use of this and 
other such unwarranted statements is mani- 
festly unfair and unethical, the resolution 
stated, and the lumbermen’s club thus placed 
itself on record vigorously protesting against 
all selling schemes typified by this publicity 
matter and suggested that other lumber asso- 
ciations, clubs and organizations throughout 
the country take similar protesting action. 

A. L. DeMontcourt, first vice president, 
presided at the club, in the absence of Presi- 
dent J. R. McFadden, and called upon D. R. 
Brewster, southern manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, for a 
short talk on trade extension. J. H. Town- 
shend, executive vice president of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute, made a short 
talk on conservation. 


Club Re-elects Officers 


Eau Crarre, Wis., March 24.—Henry W. 
Becker, of the O. & N. Lumber Co., of Me- 
nomonie, was re-elected president of the West 
Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club at the annual 
meeting held here recently. Owen Lee, of the 
Evans-Lee Co., Eau Claire, was again named 
secretary. 





“T’ve just been looking over Ted’s diary.” 
“Well?” . 
“He evidently finds life a blank.” 


official association envelope, which will be 
sealed and tacked in a conspicuous place in 
os car. The duplicate copy is for the shipper’s 
nile. 


Consider Water Rates and Tariff 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 22.—Developments 
in water freight rates, and reception of the 
news that a $1.50 tariff had been placed on 
softwood lumber by the Senate, have stimulated 
local interest during the week. General busi- 
ness shows little improvement, but these 
changes have caused lumbermen to take a more 
optimistic attitude. 

_ “A good thing” was the way a large export 
firm characterized the action of the Pacific 
Coast European Conference, which, at its meet- 
ing Thursday in Los Angeles, set a rate of 50 
shillings for May and June, 55 shillings for 
July and August, and 60 shillings from Sep- 
tember onward. Lumber heretofore booked for 
the United Kingdom and the Continent has 
been on an open and unstable rate basis. Ac- 
cording to opinion here, the small volume of 
business now going to the United Kingdom and 
Continent will not crowd April space. It is 
generally understood that all regular lines and 
semi-birth services will hold to the new rates. 

A peculiar situation recently developed in in- 
tercoastal trade. The American Mail line had 
two steamers under charter, which provided 
that at its expiration the steamers had to be 
redelivered to the Atlantic coast. It also hap- 
pened that Ford had two steamers here at the 
same time. With the volume reduced for 
April, a bad situation for the month has been 
created. After April, the conference will not 
have outside tramp tonnage to deal with, and 
will be better able to control the situation from 
that time on. The four vessels were loaded at 
approximately $10. Members of the conference 
stated that regardless of the light movement 
they will hold to the announced conference 
rates of $11 for March and April, and $12 for 
May and, further, that within two weeks they 
will have formulated plans which will in the 
future take care of such situations as developed 





How “Drug Store Tactics” 
increase lumber yard 
profits. 


Time was when the druggist 
sold pills and moth balls. To- 
day he sells $2 candies, $7 pens 
and $5 razors. The grocer for- 
merly sold yeast, but the drug- 
gist sells it now in place of pills. 
The drug store is a department 
store with a restaurant in con- 
nection. And the proprietor is 
making money. 
* * * 


Apply the idea to the lumber 
yard. Sell Supercedar. It may 
ruin the moth ball business, but 
the druggist. won’t care. 


Every time you sell a Super- 
cedar Closet you also sell: (a) 
Studding, (b) siding, (c) door 
frame and door, (d) hardware, 
shelving, quarter-round, nails, 
ete. 

Every home needs a Supercedar 
Closet and every woman wants 
one. 

Packed at mill in sealed boxes. 


Send for miniature sample box 
free with circular and price. 


CBROWN ¢ O 


| we MEMPHIS 
WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR’ 








Many of America’s largest card users com- 
pliment the skill and care exerci 
engraving a Wiggins Plate by 
using Wiggins Car 
exclusively. Ask 
for tab of speci- 
mens; detach 
them one by 
and observe 





Y busi is vastly too important to 
Gu vepenseunes oe cooling tems than a 


Book Form Card 


The Proper Card for You 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 









The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers PlateMakers Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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in April with outside tonnage. The conference 
is determined that it will give mill shippers 
and dealers a rate in which they can have con- 
fidence, regardless of what sacrifices the vari- 
ous conference lines have to make. 

Opinions on the $1.50 lumber tariff are 
varied. Most members of the industry here 
think the figure should be twice as large. Sev- 
eral declared the difference in stumpage prices 
of American and Canadian timber would ab- 
sorb the $1.50. One man said: “That $1.50 
makes a lot of difference when the price of 
lumber is down. I think loggers and big tim- 
bermen will benefit. Millmen who buy their 
logs will get no help from it. I think a tariff 
on cedar would help, because British Colum- 
bia shingles bring a better price.” 

The week brought some improvement in re- 
tail business, mostly manifested through more 
trucking but the volume is still behind that of 
last year. Rail business continues quiet. Ex- 
ports increased slightly. Wholesale has little 
volume though more inquiries have character- 
ized the week’s business. One wholesaler re- 
ported losing orders through price competition 
with yellow pine drop siding which is pur- 
chased by some dealers whenever the price is 
below Douglas fir. Hawaii is again in the 
market for spring plantation needs which this 
year will amount to about $2,250,000 and this 
business is now being quoted upon. Fir prices 
to the Atlantic coast are soft the past 30 days. 
Fir is selling $2 lower than a month ago. 





Northern Woods 





Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 





Manufacturers of Wisconsin 
WHITE PINE 


Hemlock and 


Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 


brots; “EXTRA STANDARD” 

















JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 

Prompt Shipments. 
Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17> = 17 











BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 


We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 





Build Model Home in Skyscraper 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 24.—A full sized 
home, complete in every detail will be one of 
the outstanding features of the new Building 
Arts Exhibit now being completed in the Build- 
ers’ Exchange Building here. It will be known 

s “The House in the Sky” for, as the name 
implies, it will be erected well up toward the 
sky or on the seventeenth floor of the Exchange 
Building. Formal opening of the exhibit is set 
for April 5. 

Some months ago when the Building Arts 
Exhibit was first planned, it was suggested that 
as a part of the exhibit, a home be erected on 
the top floor of the new building. To take care 
of such an undertaking it was necessary to re- 
vamp the plans of the entire structure in order 
that the structural work would carry the load, 





The home is Colonial in style and designed 
to be built on a narrow lot and to cost about 
$10,000 or slightly over. The exterior is of 
brick and cut stone and wood trim, with dimen- 
sions 39 x 31 x 35 feet high. On the first floor 
is an entrance way into a vestibule off from 
which are cloak closet, living room, kitchen, 
breakfast room, and entrance way to ‘the base- 
ment in addition to a first floor lavatory. The 
second floor contains a large central hall, three 
bed rooms and bath. The home will be com- 
pletely furnished throughout, including the base- 
ment in which will be the heating plant, a model 
laundry and recreation room. 

The Harvard Lumber Co. was awarded the 
contract for the lumber material going into the 
home as well as for furnishing the millwork. 


“The House in the Sky” being erected on the seventeenth floor of the Builders’ Exchange Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio, as part of the Building Arts Exhibit 
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First floor plan 


and about sixty days ago work on the home was 
started. 

It was a rather difficult problem to design a 
home to take care of each and every type of 
material to be displayed. This, however, was 
settled through plans which were worked out 
between the Builders’ Exchange, the Better 
Homes’ Association and the Cleveland Chapter, 
I-A, A., in the nature of an architectural con- 
test which was made State-wide in its scope. 
Of the more than 2,500 plans presented for con- 
sideration in the contest, those submitted by 
Fred J. Abendroth, Cleveland architect, were 
selected as the winning design from which the 
house would be built. 


Bed Room 
b> Ox bS*0 





Second floor plan 


The material will be certified under the Harvard 
plan. The Cleveland Builders Supply & Brick 
Co. was awarded the contract for the hard ma- 
terials. 

With the opening of the House in the Sky, 
will come the opening of the Building Arts Ex- 
hibit which will include displays from several 
hundred manufacturers of building materials and 
supplies. 

The Lumber Institute of Cleveland has leased 
new quarters in the same building with the 
“Home in the Sky” and plans are under way 
for their occupancy about the same time as the 
opening of the exhibit, which is being awaited 
with much interest by local lumbermen. 
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The Travelers 


We meet these fellows on the train— 
One selling an electric crane, 

Another ginghams—having met them, 
Talk shop a little, and forget them— 

Or, if to something we refer, 

“T heard it from a traveler, 

A salesman said I ought to try them”— 
For so it is we classify them. 


We see a stranger come to town, 

“A salesman,” so we set him down— 
Humanity is always able 

To give another man a label. 

And yet that fellow, if we knew, 

Is much like me and much like you, 
The place right now he'd like to travel 
A certain street, a path of gravel. 


The fellow just across the aisle, 

Would like to shed his coat awhile 
And weed his lettuce—that is better 
Than being any great go-getter. 

That fellow with the sample case 

May have some others, too, some place, 
Perhaps some place a little crowd of 
Dear samples that he’s mighty proud of. 


This question now and then I strike: 
“I wonder what’s a salesman like?” 
Some think he likes to be a rover. 
Well, I have looked a thousand over, 
And I have found he loves his home 
The more because he has to roam— 
Yes, all the travelers I see are 

A little more that way than we are. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Byrd is on his way north. Most of them 
are. 

Roumania is having trouble with its finances. 
Almost any mania does. 

“Evidence Confuses Judge,” says a headline. 
Must have been prohibition evidence. 

Considering the slow speed of the tariff bill, 
it is strange that it is so hard to pass. 

They haven’t thought of a name yet for the 
new ninth planet, so we suggest Hoo-Hoo, 

One bad thing about unemployment is that 
it never seems to be Congress that is out of 
a job. 

Three girls won the Cook County speaking 
championship. Nothing surprising about that, 
is there? 

There is nothing new under the sun. Long 
before we had talking pictures we had speak- 
ing likenesses. 

Looks like the naval conference will end in 
a deadlock. Well, that’s better than a ham- 
merlock, anyway. 

Perhaps the king who marched up hill and 
then marched down again was attending a 
naval conference. 

The trouble with a political demonstration is 
that first there is a big parade and then there 
is a big pay raid. 

A woman is running against a man for sena- 
tor from Illinois. It looks more like a time 
for the man to run. 

In a shooting tournament at Torun the presi- 
dent of Poland hit the bulls-eye. It is so sel- 
dom a president does, 

As the record stands, Mr. Fall accepted a 
bribe of $100,000 from Mr. Doheny which Mr. 
Doheny didn’t give him. 

That seems a litle hard to understand. How- 
ever, last fall we knew a lot of people who 
lost money they never had. 

An Atlanta alderman has been sentenced to 
the chain gang for bribery. There is one gang 
he hadn’t thought about. 


It seems to us, however, that, when they get 
to having chain gangs, that that is carrying 
this chainstore idea too far. 

“Have you heard about the new planet that 
has been discovered in Arizona?” everybody 
asks. If they said Texas we might believe it. 

There is considerable discussion whether a 
man should retire at 55 or 65. Some of our 
young folks seem to think that he should retire 
at about 3:15. 


Between Trains 


Des Mornes, Iowa.—The Iowa Pharma- 
ceutical Association this year gave a good deal 
of thought and attention to the chain drug 
stores, but in a rather constructive way. In 
the lumber business the independent retailer 
and the lineyard have been able to lie down 
together fairly comfortably, and the druggists 
realize they must do the same thing. Legisla- 
tion will never kill the chain store, nor com- 
petition the independent merchant. There seems 
to be a place in the economy of things for all 
of us, or for all of us who do our best. 

Gov. Hammill came out for the banquet. He 
appears to be a man who wants to carry on 
the business of being governor in a business 
way. 


CoLumsBus, Ou10.—The simplest, and gol- 
darndest, way of minimizing your own troubies 
is to look around for some one who is worse 
off than you are, and then gloat. It isn’t 
Christian, but it is comforting, The lumber 
business has had its troubles, but, as a lumber- 
man, we extracted some satisfaction from 
mingling tonight with the Ohio Petroleum 
Marketers’ Association. If the lumbermen 
have their troubles, the oil business, either, 
isn’t as smooth as its nature might indicate. 
Filling stations are getting as thick as lumber 
yards. In fact, if the saloons ever come back, 
we won't have a place to put them, for about 
all the good corners are gone. Another nice 
thing about the oil business is that you never 
know what tomorrow’s price is going to be, 
and a lot of times you hardly know what to- 
day’s price is. On the other hand, handling 
oil has some advantages over handling lumber. 
We don’t mean less splinters but less charge 
accounts. The farmer doesn’t come around 
and get his gasoline and then say he will pay 
you when his crops are in, maybe. Of course 
you will say that a filling station can’t be 
run that way. We wonder if a lumber yard 
can, or if we only think it can? 


The Kickers 


Fat folks longing to be thin, 

Thin folks longing to be fat, 
Houseflies trying to get in, 

Housecats out, and all of that. 
Some in houses would reside, 

Or, if in a house, a flat— 
Ev’rybody satisfied 

Anywhere but where they’re at. 


People riding want to walk, 

People walking want a car, 
Orators who hate to talk, 

Men who can’t who want to star. 
Landsmen want to go to sea, 

Sailors long for home afar 
Ev’rybody wants to be 

Anything but what they are. 


But the saddest man I know, 

Maddest man beyond a doubt, 
Was a fellow who could go 

Or could come, stay in or out. 
That’s the way it always runs, 

For the ones who loudest shout, 
Kick the hardest, are the ones 
With not a thing to kick about. 






































| Add Beauty 
and Cheerfulness 
to Bedrooms 


Every person knows how the beauty, smooth- 
ness and cleanliness of hardwood flooring 
adds to the restfulness of a bedroom. 


You do not have to educate your customers 
to use hardwood flooring for new homes or 
remodeling jobs. Just let them know you 
can supply Maple, Birch and Beech flooring 
manufactured from choice Michigan timber. 
This flooring is known to the trade as “Old 
Reliable.” 


It’s a safe bet that probably 20% or better 
of all Maple, Beech and Birch flooring sold 
has been manufactured at our plant. Our 
flooring is truly the “Old Reliable” in every 
sense of the word and it will sell readily for 
you. Order some of it today. 


We also manufacture Hard 
and Softwood Lumber, 
Lath and Poles 


Grand Rapids Trust 
Company 
Receiver for William Horner 


Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Plant: Newberry, Mich. 


MAIL THIS an 
™ COUPON NOW ™ 


Grand Rapids Trust Co. 
Receiver for William Horner 
Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Gentlemen: — Please send me your 
latest stock list of ‘‘Old Reliable”’ 
Hardwood Flooring. 


I would like to receive future lists as | 
they are issued. This will not obligate 
me in any way. | 
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{ 
Pow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


—cut from virgin. 
growth timber, 
this lumber has a 
dense fiber and is, 
therefore, strong 
and durable. 





R.W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


FirstNation’l ,  HOUSTON,TEXAS 


Distributors:— WierLong Leaf Lumber(. 
Mills:-Wrer.gate,Texas 


TATA 





























RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 
We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 






Office. 
RUSTON, LA. 











GOLDSBORO 
N. C. PINE 


Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order, 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








Established 1847 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


Foreign Forwarders, 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK Customs Brokers. We 
~eeee 

Ocean Freight = eter" dais 
Brokers for exports & imports 





Special department handling export lumber shipments 








Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—The Mechanics Lum- 
ber Co., wholesale and retail lumber and building 
material dealer and millwork manufacturer, has 
not sold out as reported recently to the Dykes 
Lumber Co. The company is in business at the old 
stand and expects to continue indefinitely. 


CALIFORNIA. Lakeport—Lakeport Planing Mill 
succeeded by A, F. Stevens Lumber Co., of Healds- 
burg. 

Lindsay—J. W. Flora Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Burton-Doak Lumber Co, 

Oakland—Mercantile Box Co. and Oakland Box 
Factory merged in Pacific Box Corporation (Ltd.) 

Rio Linda—Paul M. Norbryhn succeeded by 
Howard Clark. 

Walnut Creek—Smilie & Wharton succeeded by 
J. A. Smilie. 


FLORIDA. Danville—Goethe-Howell Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Danville Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Allendale—W. M. Simpson Lumber 
Co. succeeded by C. E. Robinson Lumber Co. 

Aurora—Northern IlHinois Lumber Co. has not 
been sold to Sugar Grove Grain & Supply Co. of 
Sugar Grove as recently reported, The report arose 
from the fact that the Todd Lumber Co., of Sugar 
Grove, which was owned by the same interests, 
was sold. 

Sugar Grove—Todd Lumber Co. sold to Sugar 
Grove Grain & Supply Co. , 

INDIANA. Gary—Superior Lumber & Supply Co. 
succeeded by Gary Materials Co. 

Ligonier—Gross, Eppert & Fulford succeeded by 
Hershell Gross & Son. 

KANSAS. Kansas City—A. O. Thompson Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Frank B. Connet Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Kross Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) changing name to Kross Lumber & Wreck- 
ing Co. (Inc.) 

MICHIGAN. Monroe—Wilder-Strong Implement 
Co. changing name to Wilder-Strong Co. 

OKLAHOMA, Enid—Home Lumber Co. changing 
name to Reich Lumber Co. 

Union City—F. J. Gatz & Co. succeeded by 
Marvin Biswell. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Eldred—F. M. Reigel sold out 
to Eldred Lumber Co. 


RHODE ISLAND. Providence—Lansing Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Burrows & Kenyon (Inc.) 

TEXAS. Corsicana—McCammon-Lang Lumber 
Co. sold to William Cameron & Co. 

Dalhart—Coe & Parks Lumber Co, succeeded by 
Coleman-Phillips Lumber Co. 

Hamilton and Hico—Smith, Harris & Co. suc- 
ceeded by Higgenbotham Bros. & Co., of Comanche. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—The Burke Shingle 
Co. reported to have sold its mill to the Edison 
Shingle Co. 

Hoquiam—W. A. Morrow has sold his interest 
in the East Hoquiam Shingle Co. to A. E. Archer 
and Harvey Lord. 

Oak Harbor—Oak Harbor Lumber & Supply Co. 
succeeded by Columbia Lumber Co. 

Seattle—Service Lumber Co. sold to Hansen Lum- 
ber Co. 

Winlock-—J. L. Brewer and R. L. Tarleton have 


purchased the shingle manufacturing business of 
Curtis Bowen. 


Incorporations 


IDAHO. Lewiston—Monarch Timber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $1,000,000. 

INDIANA. Akron—Akron Saw Mill Co., incor- 
porated; capital, 250 shares $100 par and 250 shares 
no par; to purchase timber, to convert timber into 
lumber and to do a general sawmill and lumber 
business. 

Evansville—Luhring Lumber Co., increasing cap- 
ital 2,500 shares, no par value. 

South Bend—Ham the Wrecker, incorporated: 
capital, 50 shares, $100 par; to conduct a general 
lumber and building material business and to do 
remodeling and wrecking; Frank Langley, ssr., 
member of board of directors. 


IOWA. Clarinda—Richardson Lumber Co., Iin- 
corporated; capital, $200,000. 


LOUISIANA, Ponchatoula—Ponchatoula Lum- 
ber Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $8,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Newton — Newton Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; James Holbrook, 
67 Washington Ave., Waltham, Mass. 


NEBRASKA. North Platte—Coates-Hoppe Lum- 
ber Co:, incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

NEW YORK. Deposit—Nielsen Bros. Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Rocky Mount—The South- 
ern Millwork Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Whitakers—White & Lassiter Timber Co., in- 
corporated. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Bismarck—Murfin & Trace, 
incorporated; capital, $10,000; garage and lumber 
business. 


OHIO. Akron—Akron Floors Co., incorporated. 

Ashland—Ashland Lumber & Supply Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; to deal in a full line of 
lumber and buiding supplies. 


OREGON. Klamath Falls—The Lumber Indus- 
try Engineers, incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Lafayette—Haynes Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Portland—Oregon Warehouse Co., incorporated; 
capital, $5,000; lumber warehousing business. 





PENNSYLVANIA. Eldred—Eldred Lumber (Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Hummelstown—J. M. Brightbill, incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; to handle lumber, furniture, etce,; 
old concern. 

Pottsville—E. J. Bradley Lumber Co., incorpo. 
rated; capital, $10,000; old concern. 

TENNESSEE. Dyer—Dyer Lumber & Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000; old concern. 

Nashville—Wooden Products Co., incorporated. 

TEXAS. Austin—Cash Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000. 

Dallas—Booth Lumber & Loan Co., decreasing 
capital from $200,000 to $125,000. 

+. price a & Son, incorporated; capital, 
$39,000. 


WASHINGTON. Chehalis—General Lumber (Co, 
increasing capital from $17,500 to $50,000. 

Parkwater—Bigelow-Johnson, incorporated; cap- 
ital, $25,000; to manufacture airplanes. 

Tacoma—Buffelen Wood Pipe Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000; to manufacture wood pipe. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ILLINOIS. Moline—Strombeck-Becker Co., manu- 
facturer of wooden toys, handles and other wooden 
products has secured permit for construction of a 
two-story brick addition to its main building at 
a cost of $40,000; will be 150x70 ft. 


VIRGINIA. Bristol—Lincoln Furniture & Mfg. 
Co., John D. Lincoln, Marion, Va., president, will 
erect an $11,400 addition to its plant. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle— Furniture Specialty 
Mfg. Co. will erect a unit costing $25,000. 

Seattle—Stewart Lumber Co. building 25x60 ft. 
addition to its store building at 1761 Rainier. 

Whittier—The Keechelus Lumber Co.is building 
a sawmill near here which will cut 25,000 to 
30,000 feet of lumber daily; a log pond covering 
1,300 sq. ft. wil be made. M. C. and 8S. E. Miller 
are the incorporators of the company. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—Montgomery Flooring 
Co. has started manufacture of hardwood flooring, 

ARKANSAS. Blytheville— William Langston 
Lumber Co. has started a sawmill. 

CALIFORNIA. Hollywood—The Wrightson Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.) has engaged in the retail lumber 
business at 1169 Victory Bivd. under management 
of J. W. Wrightson. 

Montebello—John K. Sine will open a lumber 
yard. 

FLORIDA. Clearwater — Clearwater Crate & 
Manufacturing Co. has started manufacturing 
crates and millwork. 

Hastings—J. C. Baisden is planning establish- 
ment of a stave manufacturing plant here. 

River Junction—River Junction Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co, has begun business. 

ILLINOIS. Cherry Valley—O. H. Wright & Co. 
(Inc.), of Belvidere, Ill., has established a retail 
lumber and fuel yard here, taking over the busi- 
ness of R. F. Lee. 

KANSAS. Kansas City—Frank B. Connet Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.) recently began retail business. 

Raymond—A. C. Houston Lumber Co. recently 
started a retail business. 

LOUISIANA. Bunkie—Louisiana Hoop Co, has 
begun business. 


NEW YORK. Jamestown — Quality Lumber 


“(Ine.) is a new company which will begin oper- 


ations early in April, occupying the former plant 
of the Lindbeck Lumber & Mfg. Co. Arthur W. 
Anderson is one of the incorporators. 

OKLAHOMA. Durant—M. E. Gooding sold to 
Durant Lumber Co. 

Weatherford—Foy Dryden will open in about 
ten days in the lumber business. 

OREGON. Yoncalla—Oscar S. Woodard Lumber 
Co. has started a sawmill. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Spartanburg—Berry & Co. 
have started a lumber business. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—South Texas Lumber Co. 
is establishing a $20,000 lumber yard on the block 
between Mariposa, Harrison, Hazel and Oakland 
streets with Leonard R. Stone as local manager. 
Buildings to be erected. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis — Etheridge - Brown 
Lumber Co. has started a wholesale business. 

Seattle—Charles Garrison will open a lumber 
yard at 92nd and No. Trunk Highway. 


Casualties 


GEORGIA. Sparta—Peden & Gaissert Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $10,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Duck Hill—R. E. Raper Lumber 
Co., loss by fire in planing mill and lumber stock, 
$4,000. 

Waynesboro—Cooper Planing Mill Co., loss by 
fire, $15,000. 

NEW YORK. Copiague—Fire in the lumber 
stock and sheds of James and Charles Barcellona 
caused damage estimated at $10,000. 

OHIO. Sst. Henry—St. Henry Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $25,000. 3 

TENNESSEE. Erin—Planing mill owned by N. 
E. Christianson destroyed by fire; no insurance. 

WISCONSIN. Stevens Point—Sawmill of Lullaby 
Furniture Corporation, loss by fire, $6,000. 
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Lumber Conditions the World Over 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 24.—Declared 
rail and water exports of manufactured lum- 
per during February from the Vancouver con- 
sular district in British Columbia to the 


‘ ynited States aggregated 35,830,000 board feet, 


valued at $643,216, as compared with 18,998,- 
000 feet, valued at $390,564 in February, 1929, 
and 42,330,000 feet, valued at $664,613 in 
January, 1930. These figures were reported 
by Vice Consul Sidney A. Belovsky and made 
public by the lumber division, Department of 
Commerce. 

Shipments of shingles to the United States 
from this district last month totaled 103,- 
715,000, valued at $361,328, an increase of 
19,083,000 over January, 1930. Shipments in 
February, 1929, aggregated 64,632,000, valued 
at $355,697. 

Halleck A. Butts, commercial attache in 
Tokyo, cables the Department of Commerce 
that the Tokyo lumber market is steady, de- 
mand is normal and shipments are light. 
Stocks on hand early this month were 29,000,- 
000 feet. They included 7,000,000 feet of large 
and medium Douglas fir squares, 5,000,000 
feet of cedar logs, 3,000,000 feet of piling, 
3,000,000 feet of hemlock squares and 2,000,- 
000 feet of Douglas fir flitches. 

Imports of lumber into Tokyo from Feb. 
1 to Feb. 21 aggregated 16,000,000 feet. 

Consul Carol H. Foster, Rotterdam, reports 
that the Dutch Lumber Association will pur- 
chase only from exporters who have a regu- 
lar agent in that country. If exporters do 
not have a regular agent or if they use more 
than one agent, they can sell only to non- 
union members. The Dutch Lumber Associa- 
tion is composed of softwood and hardwood 
importers, dealers in cabinet woods catering 
to the furniture trade, sawmill operators, re- 
tailers, dealers in native woods, lumber mer- 
chants in Rotterdam and vicinity, and lum- 
ber agents: Its object is to attend to mat- 
ters of general interest to the Dutch lumber 
industry and trade. The association acts in 
an advisory capacity to its members in ques- 
tions pertaining to labor, economic matters 
and law. 

The United States stood third among coun- 
tries exporting lumber to Durban, South 
Africa, in 1929, according to a report received 
by the lumber division from Gaston Smith, 
American consul. Total lumber imports into 
Durban were 57,812 short tons. Exports from 
North Europe stood first with 39,618 short 
tons. Archangel, Russia, was second with 
8.868 tons. The United States shipped in 
3,779 tons. While considerable American lum- 
ber is consumed in Durban proper, the larger 
part of these imports were destined for the 
hinterland, a rich agricultural country. There 
are also important mining districts, which 
use American Douglas fir and southern pine 
timbers. 

Consul H. C. Struve reports that competi- 
tion from abroad, chiefly from Russia, re- 
sulted in a reduction of prices on lumber 
manufactured in Sweden last year. Swedish 
mills preferred to reduce prices rather than 
keep . their lumber in stock for future sales. 
Russian competition was encountered not only 
in foreign markets, but also in shipments of 
pulpwood into Swedish districts which al- 
ready had an ample supply of timber for 
the industries there. Inasmuch as lumber and 
pulpwood operations are usually carried on 
by the same concerns, this latter phase of 
Russian competition is of vital importance to 
the Swedish lumber industry. Swedish lum- 
ber shipments last’ year were larger but 
prices were lower than since 1915. 


The Market in Germany 


As a result of depressed conditions and 
other contributing factors the market for 
American lumber in Germany decreased dur- 
ing 1929, despite the fact that the quality of 
American lumber is better understood in that 
country than perhaps in any other European 
importing country. 

James T. Scott, trade commissioner at Ham- 
burg, reports that one of the principal causes 
of this condition was the curtailment of build- 
ing operations, which affected not only the 
market for structural timbers, but for furni- 
ture, in both of which fields American lum- 
ber has been plentifully used in the past. The 





rise in the price of American logs last year 
also contributed to the situation, German im- 
porters turning to North European logs and 
Polish pine, despite the fact that the Ger- 
man trade is well aware that these species 
are inferior to American woods. With im- 
proved business conditions it is predicted 
that American woods are sure to regain their 
place in the German market. 

An interesting development in the German 
market has been the increased demand for 
American Douglas fir plywood. This product 
is being increasingly used for furniture of 
various kinds and for panels. The market 
for American walnut has decreased somewhat 
due to changing styles in furniture design. 
In the modernistic furniture largely used in 
Germany the more rare exotic woods are pre- 
ferred to the readily available woods such 
as American walnut. The modernistic tend- 
ency also has adversely affected the American 
furniture market in Germany. 

A steady increase in the area covered and 
in the value of buildings erected is shown 
in Argentina during the last three years, ac- 
cording to statistics on building and con- 
struction published by the municipality of 
Buenos Aires and reported to the Department 
of Commerce by James G. Burke, American 
commercial attache. New warehouses, fac- 
tories and offiice buildings are being built on 
the most modern designs. Iron, steel and 
concrete are now employed more than for- 
merly as parts of the permanent structure, 
but concrete forms, scaffolding and interior 
decorating are consuming more lumber than 
ever before. New homes and apartments, 
as well as new offices and factories, account 
for an increasing demand for lumber. 

The work in connection with the new sub- 
way undertaken by an American engineering 
firm in Buenos Aires is about completed. 
Douglas fir was used almost exclusively on 
this project and was watched closely by resi- 
dent British and Argentine engineers. It is 
said to be very probable that the adoption of 
Douglas fir specifications for certain pur- 
poses by the principal railway engineering 
departments was hastened by this actual 
demonstration of its use. 

Latest official estimates indicate that the 
total imports of logs, beams, posts, boards 
and planks, veneers, wood manufactures and 
miscellaneous wood imports, increased from 
12 to 18 percent last year over 1928. The 
value of these imports in 1928 was approxi- 
mately $23,000,000. 

The principal lumber exports from. the 
United States to Buenos Aires during 1929 
were: Pitch pine, 104,745,000 board feet; 
Douglas fir, 46,938,000 feet, and oak, 7,330,- 
000 feet. In the case of most species exports 
from the United States increased over 1928. 
Russia became a factor in the Argentine 
market last year, and Chile and Rumania 
supplied greater proportions than before. 

The present outlook, Mr. Burke states, is 
for larger quantities of lumber to be moved 
into the interior through ports other ‘than 
Buenos Aires. Unloading facilities have been 
improved in several river and ocean ports and 
there is a direct attempt on the part of the 
railways to develop a hinterland from points 
north and south in order to relieve conges- 
tion in Buenos Aires. 


Exports From Russian Ports 


Experts of sawed lumber from Russian 
ports to the United Kingdom this year will 
not exceed 1,287,000,000 board feet, accord- 
ing to a report received from James Somer- 
ville, jr., American trade commissioner, Lon- 
don. ‘This is a reduction of almost 200,000,- 
000 feet from the original estimate of the 
Russian authorities. 

A British lumber journal predicts that 1,- 
287,000,000 feet will not be realized. This 
opinion is based on the following grounds: 

1. Russian resources were strained to get 
out 1,089,000,000 feet in 1929. 2. The un- 
likelihood of a recurrence of the open shipping 
season which made possible the fulfillment 
of the 1929 program. 3. It is understood 
that the Russians made use last year of a 
large quantity of logs which normally would 
have been cut into lumber in 1930. 4. The 
unusually mild winter of 1929-30 greatly re- 
tarded logging operations in Russia. 

Of interest in this connection, also, is a 
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report of the Russian Republic that the pro- 
gram for timber procurements up to Jan. 10 
was only slightly more than one-half filled 
for firewood and one-third for lumber. 

Fears of increased taxation in the forth- 
coming government budget and increasing un- 
employment have combined to make British 
lumber buyers cautious, according to a cable- 
gram from Donald Renshaw, commercial 
attache, London, to the lumber division. Jan- 
uary business in American hardwoods showed 
little improvement, even in the face of less 
heavy importations. Douglas fir imports in- 
creased considerably during January as com- 
pared with December, and the demand was 
only fair. There was a limited inquiry for 
pitch pine and forward business in this 
species was difficult to arrange. Plywood 
purchases for forward delivery have been 
disappointing in volume, and there is a con- 
tinued absence of demand for this product. 
Prices for Douglas fir plywood remain steady 
and a satisfactory volume of business is re- 
ported. 


Imports of Lumber Into Japan 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 24.—Two hundred 
and forty million board feet of Russian lum- 
ber will be imported into Japan this year if 
a preliminary agreement between the Soviet 
and Japanese governments is consummated. 

In reporting this agreement to the lumber 
division, Department of Commerce, Howard 
B. Titus, assistant trade commissioner in 
Tokyo, stated that it calls for the sale of 
75 percent of this lumber through one of the 
largest lumber concerns in Japan and the 
remainder by the Japanese government. The 
Japanese firm will advance 70 percent of the 
current market price when the lumber is 
shipped and pay the balance after it is sold. 
This new agreement supersedes a former 
agreement under which another Japanese 
firm handled the bulk of the Russian lumber 
imports. 

Mr. Titus reports that the Soviet govern- 
ment is said to have sold 12,000,000 board feet 
of white aspen for match stock in Japan, 
delivery of this stock to start after April 1. 

While exact figures on imports of Siberian 
softwoods into Japan for last year are not 





yet available, preliminary reports show that 
including aspen, they are less than those of 
1928—199,361,280 board feet. These reports 
also indicate that if present negotiations are 
successful these imports will show an ip. 
crease in 1930 of 41,000,000 feet over 1928, 


Last Year’s Exports of Lumber 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 24.—Exports of 
lumber and wood products from the United 
States during the calendar year 1929 had an 
aggregate value of $166,951,000, an increase of 
nearly $5,000,000 over 1928, according to pre- 
liminary Department of Commerce figures. 

The most important increase occurred in ex- 
ports of wood manufactures, which showed 
a gain of $3,400,000, or 9 percent. Exports of 
sawmill products increased $1,800,000, or 
nearly 2 percent. There was a net decrease 
of about $400,000 in the aggregate value of 
exports of logs and unmanufactured products, 
due almost entirely to diminished shipments 
of cedar logs to Japan last year, the falling 
off on this one item alone amounting to more 
than $2,000,000. Ties, poles, piling, hardwood 
logs, Douglas fir logs and southern pine logs 
made increases sufficient to offset in large de- 
gree the loss in cedar log exports. Exports of 
hemlock and miscellaneous softwood logs de- 
creased slightly in value but were somewhat 
greater in volume. 

During 1929 exports of walnut logs totaled 
2,176,000 feet; ash and hickory, 3,193,000 feet; 
miscellaneous hardwood logs, 11,620,000 feet, 
hardwood log exports altogether slightly ex- 
ceeding shipments in 1928. 

Exports of southern pine logs totaled 10,- 
286,000 feet in 1929, more than four times the 
quantity exported in 1928. Douglas fir log 
exports totaled 57,508,000 feet, an increase of 
two-thirds over 1928 shipments. 

A comparison of total shipments of logs, 
sawn timber (6x6 and up) and lumber for the 
two years shows for logs a net decline in 1929 
of about 52,000,000 feet on all species com- 
bined, whereas the drop on cedar logs alone 
was 85,000,000 feet, and for sawn timber, 
while the net decrease was greater than on 
logs, the fluctuations were less violent, de- 
creases being distributed over a number of 
species and increases being small. 








H. L. MIDDLETON, well known California 
lumberman, died at his home at Boulder 
Creek, Calif., Thursday, March 20, after eight 
years of invalidism. A paralytic stroke from 
which he did not recover consciousness, pre- 
ceded his death. Funeral services were held 
on March 22, under the auspices of the Ma- 
sonic Lodge of which he had been an active 
member until he became an invalid. Mr. Mid- 
dleton was the son of Henry Middleton, 
pioneer Californian, who built several of the 
first wharves, on the famous San Francisco 
waterfront. The deceased settled in Santa 
Cruz County, California, in 1882 and became 
a partner in the Cunningham Lumber Co. at 
Felton. He moved the company’s operations 
to Boulder Creek in 1895. For 25 years he 
was associated with Timothy Hopkins, of 
San Francisco, adopted son of the widow of 
Mark Hopkins, famous California pioneer 
and railroad builder. Mr. Middleton never 
married. He is survived by two brothers, 
William F. and George Emile Middleton, both 
of Boulder Creek, and two nephews, W. H. 
Middleton, of San Francisco, and George Mid- 
dleton, of San Rafael. He leaves an estate 
said to consist of vast tracts of timber lands, 
many of which are located in spots still in- 
accessible. His home, Madrone Vine, sur- 
rounded by 45 acres of landscaped gardens, 
has long been one of the show places of 
Santa Cruz County. 


CARLYLE PATTERSON, a partner in the 
old Boston lumber firm of the Carlyle-Pat- 
terson Lumber Co., died on the morning of 
March 21 at his home in Weston, Mass., at 
the age of 59. Mr. Patterson had been active 
in business until his retirement about two 
years ago, when failing health forced him 
to retire. Although his health had been the 
cause of concern to his family and friends, 
his death was unexpected. He was a native 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., the son of William F. and 
Mary (Thacher) Patterson. He went to Bos- 
ton while a comparatively young man and 
entered the lumber business to which his en- 
tire business life was devoted. Mr. Patter- 
son was a member of the Weston Golf Club 
and of the Brae Burn Country Club in New- 
ton, Mass. His wife died several years ago. 
The immediate survivors are a daughter, 


Mrs. 

Hills, 
ingston and Archibald 
of Elizabethtown, N. J., and five sisters, Dea- 
conness Mary Patterson of Chicago and Dea- 
conness Katrina Patterson of Scarsdale, N. Y., 


Allan ya 
Mass., two 


Wheeler, of Wellesley 
brothers, Robert Liv- 
McFarlan Patterson, 


both active in the affairs of the Bpiscopal 
Church, and Miss Elsie T. and Miss Helen M. 
Patterson, also of Scarsdale, N. Y., and Miss 
Angelica Schuyler Patterson, whose home is 
in California. The wholesale and retail lum- 
ber trade of Boston and vicinity was repre- 
sented by large delegations at the funeral 
services, held on Sunday afternoon, and there 
were many beautiful floral tributes. Six lum- 
bermen were pall bearers: James L. Barney, 
of Barney & Carey Co., Milton; George R. 
Todd, of William Curtis’ Sons Co., Roxbury 
and Mattapan; William L. Smith, of the Lex- 
ington Lumber Co., Lexington; Archie Noble, 
of the Watertown Lumber Co., Watertown; 
George Tousey of Holt & Bugbee Co., Charles- 
town, and Fred J. Farley of Boston. The 
Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association 
(Inc.) was represented by a delegation led 
by Harry C. Chester, of W. Chester & 
Co., Boston, and Ted Richardson, of the 
Southern Pine Sales Corporation, as secretary 
of the Silver Club led the delegation repre- 
senting the organization of lumbermen golf- 
ers. 


HARRY L. FOLSOM, well known Boston, 
Mass., lumberman, and godfather of the 
Harry L. Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club of that city, 
died very suddenly on the morning of March 
24, as the result of a shock, according to 
telegraphic advices received in Chicago. The 
circumstances of Mr. Folsom’s death are not 
known at this writing. Funeral services 
were held on Wednesday afternoon and were 
largely attended by Boston lumbermen. Mr. 
Fclsom had long been active in the work of 
Hoo-Hoo and an official of the Boston club 
since its organization. 


LAWRENCE J. KOERBLE, aged 58, pur- 
chasing agent for the John Schroeder Lum- 
ber Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., for 25 years, died 
at his home there on March 19, after an illness 
of about four years. Mr. Koerble had been 
inactive since 1926. More than 31 years ago 
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Spain captured the city of Manila, Mr. Koer- 
ple played a significant part, so distinguish- 
ing himself as a member of the 13th Minne- 
sota infantry at the fall of Manila that he 
later received the appointment of battalion 
sergeant major. Mr. Koerble was born at 
Ackerville, Wis., and went to Milwaukee 
about 30 years ago. He was widely known 
among lumber dealers of the middle West 
and was a member of the Hoo-Hoo club. He 
was a past master of the Independence Ma- 
sonic lodge, and a member of the Maccabees 
and the Old Settlers club. He is survived by 
his wife, one daughter, and his father. 


DAVID N. WINTON, president of The Pas 

Lumber Co. (Ltd.), The Pas, Manitoba, and 
an officer in many other lumber firms, died at 
his home in Minneapolis, Minn., Sunday, 
March 23. He was 60 years old. Death came 
suddenly and was attributed to arterioscle- 
osis. 
: Mr. Winton was born at Addison, N. Y., 
March 3, 1870. He was graduated as president 
of his class at the Lawrenceville School, Law- 
renceville, N. J., and shortly thereafter went 
to Wausau, Wis., with his brother, C. J. Win- 
ton, and entered the lumber business. In 
company with his brother he opened a lum- 
her mill at Thief River Falls, Minn., in 1901, 
and later their interests spread to all parts of 
the country. He went to Minneapolis with 
his family in 1908. 

During the 22 years of his life in Minne- 
apolis, Mr. Winton was active in social work 
and was one of the moving spirits in the es- 
tablishment of the present system used by 
the Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies, 
of which he was president. He was general 





—— 





THE LATE DAVID N. WINTON 


chairman of the 1922 Community Fund cam- 
paign, chairman of the budget and distribu- 
tion committee in 1921 and 1922, and chair- 
man of the same committee from 1924 to 
1930, when he was elected to the presidency 
of the Council of Social Agencies. Interested 
in Boy Scout work, he was vice president of 
the Minneapolis area of Boy Scouts and had 
been on the boards of directors for the Pills- 
bury Settlement House and the Children’s 
Protective Society. 

Mr. Winton’s business activities extended 
over a large area. Besides being president 
of The Pas Lumber Co., he also was president 
of the Prince Albert Lumber Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., and vice president of the following 
companies: Eagle Lake Spruce Mills (Ltd.), 
Giscome, B. C.; Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, 
Idaho; Schermerhorn-Winton Co., Minneapolis; 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., 
and the Canisteo Corporation, Minneapolis. 
Mr. Winton was a director of the First Bank 
Stock Corporation, the First National Bank, 
Minneapolis, the Wisconsin Central Railroad, 
First Minneapolis Trust Co., Siskiyou-Minne- 
sota Timber Co., and the Winton Oregon Tim- 
ber Co. 

He married Rhoda Norton of Lockport, IIl1., 
in 1922. Mrs. Winton died in 1926. 

Funeral services for Mr. Winton were con- 
ducted at his home on Tuesday, March 25. 
He was buried in Lakewood Cemetery. The 
active pallbearers were Otto F. Bradley, Ford 
Bell, Benton Case, H. J. Forester, F. P. Hef- 
felfinger, and Phillip W. Pillsbury. The hon- 
orary pallbearers were James Ford Bell, C. 
M. Case, BE. W. Decker, Franklin M. Crosby, 
B. L. Carpenter, C. T. Jaffray, H. S. Helm, 
Cavour §, Langdon, F. T. Heffelfinger, R. N. 
Pierson, C. 8. Pillsbury, Alfred F. Pillsbury, 


F. M. Prince, Barl Partridge, Alvin Robert- 
son, John F. Ross, W. S. Rosenberry, D. D. 
Rosenberry, Lyman E. Wakefield, M. J. Scan- 
lon, Harry B. Finch, Paul J. Leeman and Jo- 
seph R. Kingman. 

. L. Carpenter, president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who also 
was active in community work in Minne- 
apolis, on hearing of his death, said: ‘In 
the death of Mr. Winton Minneapolis loses a 
citizen who has contributed generously in 
money and in personal service to the up- 
building of the finer things in our civiliza- 
tion. In the business world he was a domi- 
nant and constructive character. He will be 
genuinely mourned wherever he was known.” 

“Mr. Winton’s death was a great shock to 
me,” E. W. Decker, president or the North- 
western National Bank and a member of the 
budget and distribution committee of the 
Community Fund said. “He has always been 
a useful citizen and a fine companion. His 
death is a distinct loss to the community 
and to the organizations with which he was 
affiliated. Mr. Winton’s willingness to work 
—to take the heavy though unspectacular 
burden upon himself in his charitable work, 
was the characteristia that impressed me. 
His energy and tact were remarkable.” 

Surviving Mr. Winton are a son, John N, 
Winton, Minneapolis; two daughters: Mrs. 
Charles Bell, Minneapolis, and Miss Anne 
Winton, at school in Pittsfield, Mass.; a 
brother, C. J. Winton, Minneapolis, and a sis- 
ter, Mrs. S. H. McVitty, Salem, Va. 


OWEN L. CARR, timberman of Rush Coun- 
ty, Indiana, died recently at the Hotel Eng- 
lish in Indianapolis. Mr. Carr was 68 years 
old and formerly was a member of the State 
Republican committee and for years had been 
active in party affairs. He had held sev- 
eral county offices. His death is believed to 
have been caused from injuries received a 
year ago in an automobile accident near Rush- 
ville. He is survived by a widow, four sons, 
and two daughters. 





B. F. FUQUA, formerly in the lumber busi- 
ness at Lawrenceburg, Ky., and retired seven 
years ago, died last week at St. Bernard’s 
Hospital, Chicago, where he was taken ill 
while visiting his sons, Fred and Forman 
Fuqua. He made his home in Louisville, with 
a daughter, Miss Pearl Fuqua. Another son, 
Robert Fuqua, lives in Louisville. The re- 
mains were taken to a former home at Mit- 
chell, Ind., for burial. Mr. Fuqua was born 
at Lagrange, Ky. He was 73 years of age. 





GEORGE P. LOCKMAN, for a number of 
years a timber operator in Michigan, died at 
his home in Tonawanda, N. Y., March 19, 
aged 70. He had spent most of his life in 
Tonawanda and for several years looked after 
logging operations for several lumbermen of 
the Tonawandas. He was a member of the 
local Masonic Lodge and of the Order of 
Elks Lodge at Cheboygan, Mich. Surviving 
are his wife and two brothers, Peter and 
Frank. 


SERENO W. KELLER, aged 54, head of 
the Buckeye Planing Mill Co. of Baltimore, 
Ohio, died March 18 following a stroke of 
apoplexy. He is survived by his wife and 
three sisters. The deceased was in the lum- 
ber business for a number of years and was 
active in lumber organization circles, having 
been a member of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers for 15 years. 


CHARLES R. KETCHAM, assistant sales 
manager for the Natalbany Lumber Co., Ham- 
mond, La., who of late has been represent- 
ing the company in New Orleans, La., died 
in a hospital there on March 15. He had 
been ill three months. Mr. Ketcham was 
with the Natalbany company for fifteen 
years and is well known in the southern 
lumber industry. He leaves a widow and 
one daughter, Ethel. 


JOHN R. ELLIS, aged 92, retired lumber- 
man jiof East St. Louis, Ill., died ‘there on 
March 23 after an illness of several weeks. 
Mr. Ellis was born in Brown County, Ohio, 
but had made his home in East St. Louis 
about eighteen years. A son, Dr. LL W. Ellis, 
Murphysboro, Ill., and two daughters, Mrs. 
oa Strupe and Mrs. Robert Mobley, sur- 
vive m, 





OrTEN the appearance of a village or a sec- 
tion of a city is greatly marred by the pres- 
ence. of abandoned or neglected frame dwell- 
ings. The sales value of property nearby is 
lessened by the presence of these dilapidated 
structures. In such a case lumbermen, realtors 
and others may well unite in a modernization 
program designed to improve the architecture 
of a neighborhood. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


ELIZABETH.,LA. 


They’re Genuine 


Calcasieu 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


You'll always find the 
Trade Mark shown above 
plainly branded on all 
timbers from our large, 
modern mill. 


There’s no stronger, more 
durable or economical 
structural material on the 
market. 


We cut ’em to meet your 
specifications and guaran- 
tee you satisfaction. 


All Shed and Yard | 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 
SITKA_SPRUCF 


We cut our own 
timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest 
type Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


Our Specialty is Shop ; 


(Strong to Edge Grain) ‘ 


Also Spruce Finish S4S 


(13/16 x 1/2” Off in Width) 


Capacity 150,000 Ft. 
8H 
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WINCHESTER BAY LUM 
REEDSPORT, OREGON 














Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER Ferrets 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 














Our Specialty— SOFT TEXTURED 


California White Pine 


BEVEL SIDING MOULDINGS 
BUNGALOW SIDING 


Prompt Service. Straight or Mixed Cars. 
We KNOW our service and quality will please. 


ELLINGSON LUMBER CO. 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 
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Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
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to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
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News Notes from Amé fic 


Seattle, Wash. 


March 22.—Rail business continues quiet. 
Wholesalers reported a larger volume of in- 
quiry last week, but volume of orders is 
small. One wholesaler reported having lost 
business through competition with southern 
pine drop siding, which is purchased, he said, 
when its price is below that of Douglas fir. 
Prices in the intercoastal trade are soft, At- 
lantic coast schedules selling at $2 less than 
they did thirty days ago. Export trade has 
increased slightly, and Hawaii is now in the 
market for spring plantation needs. Local 
retail business has been showing some im- 
provement, but is below last year’s level. 

The price of shingles covers a wide range. 
Demand is slow. In Washington and Ore- 
gon, production is curtailed through the clos- 
ing of a number of mills. Sixty-five percent 
of British Columbia shingle mills are closing 
for two weeks and possibly longer, on ac- 
count of the slow demand. 

Log production is approaching normal. List 
prices of logs are unchanged. Fir logs are 
very firm, and hemlock are holding their own. 
Cedar logs are soft, but one seller declared 
he is getting his price without difficulty. 

B. A. Clifford, general purchasing agent of 
the Chicago & Northwestern railway, and A. 
J. Neault, assistant general purchasing agent, 
were visitors to Seattle during the week. 

Cc. M. McCoy, of Minneapolis, was in Seat- 
tle during the week, following a visit to Cali- 
fornia. Mr. McCoy was a large purchaser of 
West coast lumber for many years. 

E. R. Safford, jr., manager of the sales de- 
partment of the A. Sherman Lumber Co., 
Potsdam, N. Y., is a Seattle visitor. 

Burt J. Wright, lumber; T. B. Parcher, lum- 
ber buyer, and the Germain Lumber Co. of 
Pittsburgh, have taken a suite of offices at 
$48 White-Henry-Stuart Building. 

The Hamilton Lumber Co. has added a new 
office and show room to its retail yard. The 
Gourlay-Blackstock Lumber Co. has built a 
new show room in which is displayed a small 
house model. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


March 22.—The Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, 
aroused ‘by the growing use of wood substi- 
tutes in local construction, may take vigorous 
action to educate the public here to the ad- 
vantages of wood, and to the necessity of sup- 
porting Tacoma’s chief industry. The matter 
was brought up at yesterday’s meeting by 
John Buffelen, who told how his attempts to 
bid on city pipe contracts had been rebuffed, 
and how eastern cities are sending all the 
way across the continent for wood pipe made 
here, which Tacoma officials refuse to con- 
sider, awarding contracts for concrete and 
steel in preference. After considerable discus- 
sion the matter was referred to the wood pro- 
motion committee, which was instructed to 
outline a campaign to put the matter before 
the public The carrying out of this campaign 
will be discussed at a special meeting to be 
called when the committee is ready to report. 

Secretary Phil Garland read letters from 
both Washington senators assuring the club 
of their support of the bill providing addi- 
tional funds for the Forest Products Labora- 
tory. The Washington Congressional delega- 
tion is now unanimous in favor of this appro- 
priation. 

A. H. Landram, who has just returned from 
a trip east, reported on business conditions. 
Mr, Landram said he found the prospects best 
in Colorado, Utah and Idaho. 

Passage by the United States Senate of the 
amendment to the tariff bill, putting a tariff 
of $1.50 a thousand on lumber, was hailed 
with enthusiasm by Tacoma lumbermen yes- 
terday. If the amendment is concurred in by 
the House of Representatives, the local manu- 
facturers declare it will at last put the North- 
west mills on a par with British Columbia. 
Warnings against overproduction of lumber 
if the bill is adopted, were freely issued by 
local lumbermen. The good effect of a tariff 


will be destroyed if the market is flooded in 
the expectation of immediate higher prices. 


Faced with a serious fire hazard at a time 
of year it had never occurred before, lumber 
mills in the Tacoma district are threatened 
with one of the worst fire seasons on record 
unless unusually heavy rains occur within the 
next two months. A forest fire started a mile 
north of Jovita last Sunday. Several other 
fires have occurred in the Tacoma district, and 
hazard is the greatest on record,for so early 
in the season. 

The Modern Lumber & Millwork Co. won 
the second round of its legal battle with the 
city, which is trying to prevent the company 
from rebuilding its plant, destroyed by fire 
last January, on the old site. The city scored 
first obtaining a restraining order against the 
company. This was held invalid this week by 
the superior court, which declared the firm 
had a right to do business on the site, and 
could not be prevented from rebuilding in 
spite of the city ordinance. The city will ap- 
peal the case to the State supreme court. 

The Osgood Panel & Veneer Co. has brought 
suit against George W. Osgood to prohibit him 
from selling a machine known as the driven 
bar veneer manufacturer, to veneer plants in 
Washington, Oregon and California. The com- 
pany claims it bought the exclusive rights to 
the machine and asks $50,000 damages. A 
temporary restraining order against Mr. Os- 
good was issued by the superior court here, 
and will be argued April 11. 

The Buffelen Wood Pipe Co., organized by 
John Buffelen to take over the plant of the 
American Wood Pipe Co., is now in operation. 
The company filed articles of incorporation 
this week and is capitalized at $100,000. 

The Alder & Maple Products Co. has filed a 
petition with the courts asking permission to 
dissolve. The firm was organized in 1920. 

The Fischer Wood Carving Co. has started 
the construction of a frame addition to its 
plant on South Tacoma way. 

A search for some trace of John C. Ner- 
bonne, general superintendent St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., is being conducted by the 
police of the entire Pacific coast. Mr. Ner- 
bonne has been missing for eleven days. He 
left Tacoma March 10 for a business trip to 
Vancouver, B. C. He has been with the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. since 1903, when 
he started as a tallyman. 

Paul H. Johns, president City Lumber Co., 
joined the “hole in one” club last week. Mr. 
Johns was playing with John E. Manley and 
B. J. Bagin. 


Spokane, Wash. 


March 22.—Business may be a little less 
than in recent former years at this season, 
but when due consideration is given to mar- 
ket conditions, the volume is encouraging. In 
the western Prairie States, snow prevails, and 
in most States consuming lumber from this 
district, cold ;weather continues, with the 
ground frozen, so that it is hard for the buyer 
to realize the importance of buying early. 

Good drying weather is rapidly rounding 
out stocks that depend on air drying, so that 
stocks as a whole may be said to be in fair 
condition, although some mills are still limit- 
ing the amounts of certain items they will 
include in mixed car orders. Stocks of thick 
selects in Idaho white pine show some varia- 
tions. Prices of 4/4 C, 4- to 10-inch, show 
deviations from card, but 12-inch and wider 
are holding quite firm. Some D selects are 
below card, but 12-inch holds strong. In Pon- 
dosa C selects, the supply of 4/4 and thicker 
is normal, but there is perhaps a surplus of 
4- to 10-inch D. Stocks of 12-inch D are nor- 
mal. 

Going prices on mixed car orders f. o. b. 
mill are: Idaho No. 1 common, 1x4-inch, 8- to 
20-foot, $43.50; 1x6-inch, 8- to 20-foot, $47 
with $1 more for lengths of 16-foot, and 8- to 
10-inch showing a spread of about $5 over 
6-inch. No. 2 Idaho 1x4-, 6-, 8- and 10-inch, 8- 
to 20-foot random, is $35.50, and 1x12-inch 
random lengths is somewhat scarce and sells 
at $42. No. 3 Idaho common 1x4-inch random 
lengths is $22.50, 6-, 8- and 10-inch random 
lengths, $25.50; 1x12-inch, $31.50. No. 4 Idaho 
common, 1x4-inch, random, is $18.50; 6-, 8-, 
10-. and 12-inch are $20.50. Pondosa No. 2 
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Nérica’s Lumber Centers 


time 
mber common, ix4-inch random, is $28.00; 6-, 8- H. C. Yawn, industrial engineer for the 
ened and 10-inch, random, $26; 12-inch random, Pearl River Valley Lumber Co., Hammond, 
cord $30. No. 3 Pondosa, 6-, 8- and “10-inch ran- La., is in southern California, making a sur- 
1 the dom, is $21.00; 12-inch, $22. No. 4 Pondosa, vey of ¢onditions with a view of increasing 
mile 6-, 8-, 10 and 12-inch, is $16.50. sales of southern hardwoods in this territory. 
ther The high winds of the last two or three The Century Lumber Co., Long Beach, has 
, and days have broken up the ice in Pend D’Orille remodeled its offices and extended its yards. 
early Lake, so that the Humbird mills at Sand Point Reuben W. Smith, of the California Red-~ 
and Kootenai, Idaho, will be able to start wood Association, returned to San Francisco, 
won sawing in a very few days. With these two after spending a week in Los Angeles. 
the mills starting cutting, all mills in the Inland 
Dany Empire will have started their annual runs. 
fire Some of the mills on Pend D’Orille River Vancouver, B. C. 
ored whose supply of logs is driven down from the March 22.—The mills are pretty well occu- 
t the Priest Lake Country, are operating only one pied with all the cutting business they can 
k by shift due to lack of logs, but with warmer handle, but the general opinion is that there 
firm weather will bring high water and a larger will be a considerable curtailment of produc- 
and supply of logs. Mills then will step up to _ tion in the very near future. 
sin two-shifts. The Provincial Government is considering 
| ap- Operation of the C. W. Beardmore mill at an increase in the assessed value of Crown 
Priest River, Idaho, has been discontinued, granted timber lands, which will add another 
usht and the remaining lumber from. last year’s burden to the lumber industry of British Co- 
him cut is being moved as fast as possible. This }ymbia by increasing the taxes. The Govern- 
iven is one of the oldest sawmills in the Inland ment has passed a resolution increasing the 
Ss in Empire. It is understood that the mill and fye] tax, which will further increase the gen- 
-om- real estate will be taken over by a paper com- eral cost of production. 
s to pany, which plans to construct a pulp mill at Approximately two-thirds of the shingle 
A that point. mills of British Columbia are shut down, and 
Os- Spokane architects were the guests of the fyrther curtailment is expected, which will 
1ere, Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club at its weekly Friday bring output down to about 25 percent of 
luncheon, where they were addressed by Mr. capacity. 
i by Van Snyder, contact man of the West Coast - 
the Lumbermen’s Association, his topic being Duluth Minn. 
tion. wood sash, ’ 
ition W. J. Weisman, traffic manager Weyer- March 25.—Last week there was a steady, 
haeuser Sales Co., Spokane, left on Monday although not spectacular, increase in demand 
ed a for Minneapolis, to attend a rate hearing, to for northern pine. Production, which had in- 
n to be held at that point March 21. L. M. Bullen, creased somewhat, has fallen off. Good 
district field representative, returned Monday weather has apparently caused an upturn in 
rted after a two weeks’ trip as far east as the activity. Railroads continue to be among the 
its Twin Cities. chief buyers. Retailers are buying, and the 
J. P. McGoldrick, president McGoldrick box and crating interests are active in the 
Ner- Lumber Co., Spokane, left Monday for Oak- market. Prices are unchanged and apparent- 
Ta- land, Calif., to join Mrs. McGoldrick, who has ly firm. In surplus at most of the Head of 
the been the guest of her daughter, Mrs. John Ot-. the Lakes mills are 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot 
Ner- terson, for several weeks. select Norway, 1x3-, 4-, 5-, 6- and 7-inch No. 
He W. H. Bremner, Minneapolis, Minn., presi- 4 and better popple, 4-inch No. 3 Norway, and 
pD to dent Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, spent 4- and 6-inch No. 3 boards. Among the scarce 
St. Tuesday in Spokane. In honor of Mr. Brem- stocks at most mills are Nos. 1, 2 and 3 di- 
yhen ner’s visit, Dave Spoor, Spokane representa- mension, 10- and 12-inch Nos. 1 and 2 se- 
tive of the railroad, gave a luncheon at the lects, all lengths of 12-inch Nos. 1, 2, and 3 
Co., Davenport Hotel to which about thirty Spo- boards, all thicknesses of shop and better, 
Mr. kane lumbermen were invited. Short talks and 5/4x4-inch and wider No. 3 common white 
and were made by Mr. Breniner and several of pine. Stocks of some items are becoming 
the guests. so depleted at some of the mills that it would 
not surprise operators if retailers, taking 
Los Angeles Calif cognizance of the situation, suddenly came 
’ “ in the market in an effort to round out their 
less March 22.—A 3-inch rain, bringing prosper- own stocks while the material is easily avail- 
son, ity to southern California, fell last week, and able. 
nar gave joy to the hearts of the orchardists and As the demand for northern white cedar 
- In farmers because of its opportune arrival. This increases, woods work is gradually being dis- 
and brings the total rainfall for the year almost continued, although where large posts and 
this to normal. Snow in the mountains will melt short poles are easily gotten out, activity is 
the slowly, adding to the much-needed water sup- continuing, since there is almost certain to 
lyer ply. be a shortage in these items before the new 
: A lumber booth, displaying samples of stock is marketable. 
—s trade-marked and grade-marked structural Mi lj Mi 
“ timbers, was one of the features at the first 
fair annual Oil Equipment & Engineering Exposi- inneapo 1S, inn. 
mart tion which closed March 23. The exhibit was March 26.—Under the stimulus of warmer 
will maintained co-operatively by the California weather, northern white cedar business has 
hick Redwood Association and the National Lum-_ reached the highest volume’of the year, sash 
ra- ber Manufacturers’ Association, the West and door business is “looking up,” and demand 
how Coast Association having on display a large for northern pine has increased. Wholesalers 
ider oil derrick adjacent to the auditorium. Two and retailers in the Twin Cities believe that 
wet publications just off the press and dealing the active season has definitely begun and 
nat with the use of California Redwood structural are acting accordingly. 
ker grades were given to the engineers and others Short cedar poles are very much in de- 
Buty engaged in the oil fields. mand, trailed closely by the call for large 
Bor™ At the California Land Show here, more posts, which are needed for highway guard 
than forty displays, numbering almost as_ rail purposes. The stock of 20- and 25-foot 
b. many counties, are found. The exposition, poles is dwindling rapidly, and it is possible 
¢ to which is under the direction of the Los An- that there will be a shortage of these items 
$47 geles Chamber of Commerce, is attracting before the new stock is ready for shipment. 
=, 50 thousands of people and is ‘based on the idea Stocks of the 5- and 6-inch posts likewise are 
pvOE that all wealth comes originally from the being heavily drawn upon. There is an over- 
» 8- land. Although there are no lumber firms dis- supply of small posts, and prices are corre- 
neh playing products, publicity is given to red- spondingly low. Prices are holding firm on 
ells wood by fabricated redwood trees that are all other items, with prospects of increases. 
lom features of the decorative scheme. While sash and door business is not such as 
lom Nine logs of the rare koa wood, totaling to tax the capacity of the mills, there has 
aho twenty-two tons and of high value, passed been a definite upturn in activity during the 
s-, through San Pedro harbor and attracted much last week or two. Prices are not high, but 
ines attention. The native Hawaiian wood was_ they are firm. 
consigned to an Indianapolis (Ind.) firm, The local demand for northern pine has 

















Co PACIFIC COAST C3 


FIR 


FINISH 


We'll Mix 
Cars to 
Fit Your 
Every dealer knows that mixed car 
buying enables him to maintain more 
complete assortments of stock, a wider 


variety of items, and yet minimize his 
investment. 














Our new plant, modern manufactur- 
ing and handling facilities, enable us to 
carry large stocks of all items in old 
growth Yellow Fir. We can, therefore, 
mix cars to suit your individual needs 
and, if you desire, we can include ply- 
wood to help fill out the carload. 


Write us now about your require- 


ments and let us tell you how satis- 
factorily we can serve you. 


WASHINGTON 


VENEER 
COM PANY 


Olympia, Washington 






Will Keep 
You Supplied 





The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


: Pondosa 
yen. Pine 


Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
Shitfinswcke: Missoula, Mont. 















Factory Lumber 
Both FIR and SPRUCE 


also Fir Battens, Lattice or Mould- 
ings in straight cars or mixed with 
other items of yard stock. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 








BOOKS—BOOKS—800KS—Here’s the place 


to get them. Write now for catalog. 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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strengthened during the last week, with prices 
firm and prospects improved. 

H. L. Bravo, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, is on a business trip 
in the Twin Cities. Mr. Bravo, working out 
of the New York office, is here to make a 
study of the needs of Northwest railroads for 
timber and wood products. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Gilkey, of Minneapolis, 
will sail on a trip to Europe April 4. Mr. Gil- 
key is vice president of the Pendleton-Gilkey 
Co., a lumber firm. 

Just before the Senate passage of the tariff 
bill in Washington Monday, Minneapolis mem- 
bers of the Northern White Cedar Association 
and the Western Red Cedar Association sent a 
protest to members of the House and Senate 
deploring the duty on poles and ties. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


March 25.—Reports from various sections 
indicate that retailers are getting a larger 
volume of orders. This is particularly true 
in southern Missouri, western Kansas and 
southern Nebraska. In eastern Missouri, buy- 
ing is very spotty, and in St. Louis the mar- 
ket is very unsatisfactory. So far as the 
mills were concerned, last week was a very 
dull one, the volume of orders being consid- 
erably below the average of earlier in the 
year. Industrial demand continues good, but 
buying of retailers is strictly for immediate 
requirements, and largely of well mixed cars. 
With buyers in the position of almost !mak- 
ing their own prices, it is rather too difficult 
to say just what is the basis, and the lists 
are classed as weak. Demand over this terri- 
tory is spotty. Some cities and some country 
districts are buying, while others are not 
showing any interest at all in the market. 
The dull sections include most of the oil 
producing territory. Locally, retailers are 
doing a fair volume of business, though 
money has become more difficult to obtain in 
excess of 25 percent, where formerly it was 
easy to get up to 60 percent of valuation. 
Since the compromise on wages which ended 
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SALES AGENTS: 


Griswold-Grier 
Lumber Co, 
Ev 


Lumber Co, 


Ties, Plank 

Long Joists 

Timbers 
Long Dimension 
Give us a trial. 
TheGriswold LumberCo. 
Failing Bldg.. PORTLAND, ORE. 














OUR SPECIALTIES 


5/4x4 Vertical Grain Porch Fiocoring 
Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
Vertical Grain Stepping 


MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 
All made from the finest of 
Old Growth Douglas Fir 
of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 
ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXXXX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 
WILLAPA LUMBER CO. 
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the strike of the building trades, downtown 
construction has been proceeding rapidly and 
several large new projects are getting under 
way, with more to follow. 

Officials and members of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association meeting at Wichita, 
Kan., on Thursday, selected Harry Ortmeyer, 
of Wichita, as general chairman of the con- 
vention committee to plan for the forty-third 
annual, which will be held Jan. 28, 29 and 30. 
The personnel of the committees will be an- 
nounced later. 

The Dierks Lumber Co. is to add 10 stories 
to its present 7-story office building at Tenth 
Street and Grand Avenue, opposite the R. A. 
Long building. The addition will cost about 
$1,000,000. Application for the building per- 
mit already has been made. 

Frank Watkins, sales manager for the Ex- 
change Sawmills Sales Co., left yesterday for 
a week’s stay in New Orleans. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


March 24.—Lumber is wanted for public and 
semi-public work, but otherwise the market 
is dull. Industrial demand continues slow, 
and retail yard demand has not opened up 
to a satisfactory extent. Home building in 
this district continues to lag, but there is 
a good amount of other construction. De- 
mand for hardwood for interior trim is in- 
active. 

While bricklayers, masons, and painters in 
Milwaukee building trades will launch a con- 
certed campaign for an increase in wages, 
carpenters are to keep on their present scale, 
$1.10 an hour. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


March 24.—While there has been some im- 
provement in lumber demand here, the volume 
is not large. Retailers are carrying low 
stocks. Contractors here are frank to say 
that this city is already overbuilt, both in 
the residence and business districts, and build- 
ing interests will hold new construction down 
as much as possible. The rural situation 
is somewhat brighter. Winter crops came 
through in fair shape. It is expected a large 
volume of repair work will be done. 

Hardwood demand is just fair. Some orders 
are being received for maple and oak from 
flooring manufacturers. The automobile de- 
mand is dull, but body plants doing commer- 
cial work are placing orders. Furniture fac- 
tory buying is not heavy, but it is steady. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


March 24.—With spring repair bills in 
prospect and price levels low, retailers in 
this district have increased their purchases, 
though business volume is small. Credit 
conditions continue poor. Industrial trade is 
slow. Price lists of March 15 showed a de- 
cline from March 1 level. Upper grades hold 
fairly well, but, starting with No. 1 and C, 
sharp cuts have been made throughout the 
rest of the list. Flooring and sheathing 
stocks had the heaviest decline. No. 3 floor- 
ing has been active, and indications are that 
the low price of $11.50 delivered, will be 
advanced, since most mills are oversold. No. 
3 common 1x6- and §8-inch continues to 
weaken and stocks are increasing; S4S sells 
at $14. No. 2 flooring, 1x4-inch, reached $16, 
mill, and No. 1, $26. Siding held at about $2 
above flooring. No. 1 fencing was offered at 
$27.50. No. 1 and C rough kiln dried finish, 
1x6-inch and wider, is $29; B&better rough, 
4/4 random, $36, and thick stock is about 
$5 more. Dimension is moving slowly and 
is weak. Larger mills have been reducing 
quotations more freely than smaller, for the 
larger ones had been holding prices, but 
have now met small mill figures. Car-ma- 
terial prices held, but demand is off. 

New terms of sale will be effective at re- 
tail yards here by the end of March. Cus- 
tomers will be allowed 5 percent discount for 
payment on or before the 10th of the month 
following purchase, net 30 days. Accounts 
not paid within 90 days will be placed on a 
cash basis. Members of the newly organized 
Associated Industries (Inc.) have pledged 
themselves to stand behind the new terms. 

The Carlisle Veneer Co. of Jackson, Ala., 
has completed a branch plant at Riceboro, Ga. 

The Pullman Car & Manufacturing Co., 
through its Bessemer (Ala.) plant has started 
work on an order for 700 ore and coal cars 





for the Frisco railroad; and has an order 
for 1,000 box cars. 

J. W. & W. L. Farrier & Co., Birmingham 
wholesalers, have opened a sales office at 
Lexington, Ky., with G. E. Tate, formerly of 
the Birmingham sales force, in charge. 


Warren, Ark. 


March 24.—If unfilled orders for Arkansas 
soft pine commons were in proportion to those 
for upper grade items, the mills would be lit- 
erally swamped with business. But order files 
run heavily to upper grade items, and the 
mills have considerable unsold common. 

Unsold common stocks run largely to 1xé- 
to 12-inch No. 2. There are fair stocks of 
inch No. 3, and some surplus in No. 1 dimen- 
sion, particularly 2x4- 6- and 8-inch, 12- to 16. 
foot. No. 2 dimension is none too plentify] 
in these lengths, while 10-, 18- and 20-foot are 
scarce. This statement applies also to No, 1 
dimension; especially 2x4-inch, while 2x10- 
and 2x12-inch stocks are limited in all lengths, 
10-, 16- and 20-foot being especially scarce, 
No. 3 dimension stocks are confined largely to 
accumulations developed in running the other 
grades and No. 3 is absorbed about as fast 
as it accumulates. 

B&better edge grain flooring, 3-inch, con- 
tinues to bé far scarcer than usual, with some 
mills declining orders for prompt shipment, or 
limiting new orders to around 5,000 feet a 
car. B&better edge grain 1x4-inch continues 
in limited supply. Casing, finish and base in 
1Ix4-, 5-, 6- and 8-inch, 14-foot length, are 
scarce. Some mills find it necessary to limit 
orders for 5/ and 6/4 door jambs to not over 
500 sets a car. 

Small mills are more active than at any 
time since December, though they are still 
handicapped by bad weather. Small mill 
prices have shown some improvement, as 
stocks are being reduced. Small mills expect 
to receive better prices during the next few 


weeks. 
Macon, Ga. 


March 24.—Wholesalers are trying to ham- 
mer roofer prices downward, but do not ap- 
pear to have had much success. Production 
is at the lowest mark of the year. Manufac- 
turers say that inquiries have been steadily 
picking up. 

Shipments of longleaf are probably in great- 
er volume than earlier in the month. There 
doesn’t seem to be much difficulty in dis- 
posing of the larger sizes. 

Hardwood manufacturers are keenly dis- 
appointed over the volume of business. Pro- 
duction throughout this territory has been 
reduced to about one-third of normal. Furni- 
ture factory buying fell far below the ex- 
pected volume and radio demand is slow, while 
automobile manufacturers also are _ taking 
little. It is believed that northern building 
trades interests will soon enter the market. 


Shreveport, La. 


March 24.—Wholesalers of southern pine 
say there is very little business coming in. 
The orders on the books are being disposed 
of rapidly, and the order files are getting 
thin for a season when shipments should be 
at their peak. There is more or less curtail- 
ment of production. The urge to take what- 
ever business comes in sight has been so 
great that the market has slipped a little 
further. There have been a number of show- 
ers, but not enough to check shipments, 

Hardwoods are still slow, but prices show 
little or no change. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


March 25.—Cold weather last week had a 
retarding effect on the retail lumber busi- 
ness, and wholesalers have been rather dis- 
appointed with their volume of orders. How- 
ever, retailers are figuring on many jobs. 
There is undoubtedly considerable small home 
building contemplated if financing can be 
effected. Reports of public improvements are 
very encouraging. Owing to the reduced vol- 
ume of business among the larger industries 
consuming bituminous coal, the coal mining 
industry continues to struggle along in a de- 
pressed state. 

Probably at no time in the last two or 
three years have there been fewer price 
changes in lumber than during the last fort- 
night. Reports from Alabama, Mississippi 


and Georgia indicate that the weather is un- 
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favorable to producing and shipping pine. 
There has been no material change in the 
position of No. 2 common boards and roofers 
or No. 2 common and better air dried dimen- 
sion from the South. The volume of busi- 
ness in Idaho white, Pondosa and California 
white and sugar pines seems to be somewhat 
less than had been expected. There have 
been no price changes in these woods or in 
fir or western hemlock. 


Boston, Mass. 


March 25.—New England market is quiet, 
and prices continue to show much irregu- 
larity. The eagerness of one large organi- 
zation for orders for Douglas fir and western 
hemlock has been a disturbing element and 
prices are suffering in consequence. Quota- 
tions on Pondosa pine are very irregular. 
Most sellers are now asking firm prices for 
Idaho white pine. 

Continued difficulty is experienced by 
would-be builders in securing loans. Sev- 
eral bankers interviewed by the news repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in- 
sisted that adequate funds were now avail- 
able for “wise and legitimate” enterprises. 
On the other hand, builders and contractors 
reiterated the statement that it was very 
difficult to get proposed operations financed 
on a satisfactory basis. 

Douglas fir boards have lately been offered 
retail yards here, c. i. f. Boston, at $24.50@25 
for No. 1, $23.50@24 for No. 2, and $19.50@20 
for No. 3. Efforts to develop interest in fir 
flooring are meeting with some success, and 
the market is quiet but steady. Bé&better 
vertical grain is quoted $58@61 for rail ship- 
ment, and the range for flat grain is $41@45. 


Baltimore, Md. 


March 24.—Thomas A. Myers & Co., whole- 
salers, this city have now the exclusive han- 
dling of stocks of the Foshee Manufacturing 
Co. of Melbourne, Fla. 

Among visiting lumbermen last week was 
Walter Wessels, for years connected with 
local corporations but now with the Whiting 
Lumber Co. interests, near Bristol, Tenn. 

Carl Blades, of the Foreman-Blades Lum- 
ber Co., of Elizabeth City, N. C., recently 
called on some of the wholesalers here. 


Toronto, Ont. 


March 24.—The Oshawa Lumber Co., 
Oshawa, Ont., has secured the contract to 
supply a large part of the timber require- 
ments for the grand stand, with capacity 
for 80,000 people, to be constructed at the 
Canadian National Exhibition grounds for 
the forthcoming convention of the Shriners. 
Its order calls for 1,300,000 feet of eastern 
spruce. Work has already been started. 

Cc. A. Westley, Toronto, who has been sales 
representative for G. A. Grier & Sons (Ltd.), 
Montreal, for the last twenty-three years, 
has resigned and has been succeeded by K. 
V. Seynour, who has been associated with Mr. 
Grier in the Toronto office for some time. 

W. J. Bailey, retail lumber dealer, Jarvis, 
Ont., on March 14 fell from the roof of his 
lumber shed. The only injury was a severe 
concussion of the brain. He has been mak- 
ing encouraging progress. 


New York, N. Y. 


March 24.—The Knot Golfers are preparing 
to resume operations on April 24 with a 
tournament at the Old Country Club. Emer- 
son D. R. Creveling is the new captain, and 
H. B. Coho, secretary. There will be a cap- 
tain’s trophy for the season, and two prizes 
in each class for each tournament, 

The Rugby Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at 785 Rockaway Avenue, Brooklyn, has 
opened a branch office and yard at 1911 
Emmons Avenue, Brooklyn. The company 
has been established more than ten years. 
Its officers are Joseph Friedland, president; 
Benjamin Cohen, secretary, and H. E. Schiff, 
treasurer. The branch office is in one of the 


fastest growing sections of Brooklyn. 

Charles R: Lockridge, eastern representa- 
tive Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, of Bel- 
lingham, Wash., and W. A. Gaetz, wholesaler 
of white pine, have acquired offices in the 
new Chrysler Building, Forty-second Street 
and Lexington Avenue, 


The Duracolor Corporation, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., manufacturer of “Duracolor” 
red cedar coated shingles, has opened a per- 
manent exhibit with the Architects Samples 
Corporation, 101 Park Avenue, and estab- 
lished an office at the same address. 

R. T. Titus, trade extension representative 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
has established headquarters in Room 645, 
Graybar Building. 

M. Brown, president Timber Products Co., 
29 Broadway, is on a trip to the South in 
the interests of the firm’s cross ties business. 
He expected to visit Louisville, Ky., and 
Jacksonville, Fla., among other places. 

M. BE. O’Connor, manager of the sales pro- 
motion department of the Arkansas Oak 
Flooring Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., was a recent 
New York visitor, making his headquarters 
with Lebett & Vasbinder, the firm’s agent 
here. 


Laurel, Miss. 


March 25.—A few orders continue to come 
in, but none for large blocks of stock. Re- 
tail yard orders have been plentiful. These 
orders are for one or two badly mixed cars. 
The market looks a great deal better than 
it did a week or ten days ago. Export trade 
is rather slow. Prime saps and sawn timbers 
have been holding their own. There has 
been very little demand for South American 
schedules. 

The hardwood market is in fairly good 
shape. While orders are not especially 
plentiful, local mills received a goodly num- 
ber of orders. Prices are practically un- 
changed. 

The new hardwood mill of Eastman- 
Gardiner Hardwood Co. will be operating 
within the next two or three weeks. 

Mr. Hazen, of Wirt M. Hazen (Inc.), 
Three Rivers, Mich., was a visitor to the 
local mills last week. 

Everett and I. V. Anderson of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, were 
also here. 


Portland, Ore. 


March 22.—For the present business is fair. 
Foreign demand for Douglas fir is light, with 
Europe relatively the most active buyer. 
Some dealers consider total demand for fir 
a little more active than it was a week ago. 
Pine business is about normal for this time 
of year. Certain items of spruce are active, 
while others seem to attract less interest. 
Hemlock is meeting with improved demand, 
but at prices that are unsatisfactory. 

Logging camps in the Columbia River dis- 
trict are now generally in operation and are 
getting logs into the water. Log quota- 
tions have upon the whole shown very little 
fluctuation for a long time. Red cedar logs 
are meeting with poor demand, on account 
of the unsatisfactory shingle market. 

Prospects of a tariff on lumber have not 
had any effect on the market situation here 
as yet, but it is expected that any protective 
measure against foreign competition will be 
reflected in quotations within a month or 
sixty days. 

Eugene G. Cates has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s log- 
ging operations at Ryderwood, Wash., and 
Clarence Vandercock, of Quitman, Miss., will 
be out shortly to fill his place, according to 
announcement made by Roy F. Morse, gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Cates has been with the 
company for a quarter of a century. Mr. 
Vandercock has been with it about fifteen 


Norfolk, Va. 


March 24.—North Carolina pine business 
has been quiet. There has not been the usual 
pre-spring trade. Prices all along the line 
are weak. 

There have been a few sales of edge 4/4 
No. 2 and better for domestic use, but export 
trade has quieted down. Foreign inquiries 
are for special sizes on which most mills do 
not care to quote. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock 
widths have been moving fairly well but 


good circular sawn finish has been hard to. 


sell. The mills are not over-zealous in push- 
ing stock widths, and prices have been main- 
tained. Edge 4/4 No. 3 has been very quiet, 
but No. 3 4/4 stock widths have shown a 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
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Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 


Feather River Canyon 
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TIME STUDIES 


CurTIS A. MARSTON Co. 
Efficiency Engineers 


Box 687 SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
Logging —Lumber Production and Handling 


INCENTIVE WAGE PAYMENT PLANS 
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SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
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Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
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and Canada. 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 


CHICAGO 




















SPRUCE TOPS 


FOR TABLES, IRONING BOARDS, ETC. 
loints that are stronger than the wood itself. 

haped or square edges. Also furnish cutstock 
for legs and frames. Kiln dried, dressed and 
sanded. 


CARLOADS FROM PACIFIC COAST MILL 


Gram- Willis Lumber Co. 


866-74 Larrabee St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Diversey 6306 








You Can Avoid 
UNCOLLECTIBLE 
ACCOUNTS 


—just as a large portion of the lumbermen do, (also 
those who sell the same trade) by means of Clancy’s 
Red Book Service. 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION you can de- 
termine whether or not we can help you. 


Write for our FREE Trial Offer and ask for Fold- 
er No. 49 S. 


Also, if you have some bad accounts on your books, 
our Collection Department can probaly get your 
money for you and the cost will be very little as 
as compared with the profit you could make if you 
had the money to re-invest in stock in trade. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


608 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William ‘St., NEW YORK CITY 











GILBERT NELSON & CO, 


Public Accountants 
1! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 








BOOKS—BOOKS—B800KS—Here’s the place 


to get them. Write now for catalog. 





American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 








R. G. Maislein, of Sheboygan, Wis., presi- 
dent of the Maislein-Dawson Lumber Co., ar- 
rived in Chicago Monday to spend a few days. 


Ernest Dolge, of Tacoma, Wash., head of 
Ernest Dolge (Inc.), spent the week in Chi- 
cago, and called at several local lumber offices. 


Herbert Moss, of Groveton, Tex., manager 
of the Trinity County Lumber Co., was in Chi- 
cago a few days last week to confer with R. 
C. Clark, his firm’s local sales agent. 


N. C. Waggoner, sales manager of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., spent 
several days in New Orleans this week attend- 
ing the annual meeting of the Southern Pine 
Association. 


Sig Hofslund, of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, gen- 
eral manager of the Blackwell Lumber Co., left 
last week on a business trip which he expected 
would consume two: weeks and would take him 
as far east as Chicago. 


W. O. Tatum, of the Tatum Lumber Co., 
Hattiesburg, Miss., was.in Chicago this week 
to confer with H. B. Fraser, of the Lumber 
Mills Agency, on the sales possibilities of long- 
leaf pine timbers in this territory. l 


G. H. Burnett, of the D. D. Briggs Lumber 
Co., Meridian, Miss., was in Chicago the lat- 
ter part of last week and several days this 
week, investigating the local lumber situation, 
and called at several lumber offices. 


Fred Pantzer, of the Pantzer Lumber Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis., was in Chicago on Saturday 
of last week and visited local lumber offices. 
What he discovered encouraged him to believe 
that business prospects at least, are better than 
they have been, and that trade is due jto show 
improvement within a few weeks. 


W. H. Emanuel, for the past six years 
manager of the Wormhoudt Lumber Co.’s yard 
at Bloomfield, Iowa, has ,jresigned to become 
district agent for the Bankers’ Life Insurance 
Co., with his headquarters in Chariton, Iowa. 
He took up his new duties this week. 


Walter W. Perkins, of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Credit ,Corporation, Chi- 
cago, left Sunday to spend a couple weeks in 
the South. He planned to attend the annual 
convention of the Southern Pine Association in 
New Orleans, La., and to visit several other 
cities in Dixie, in the interests of the Blue 
Book. 


J. J. Adams, of Shawano, Wis., sales mana- 
ger of the M. J. Wallrich Land & Lumber Co., 
arrived in Chicago Monday to spend the week 
calling on local lumbermen. Monday noon he 
attended the regular weekly luncheon :meeting 
of the Chicago Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, where he reported that hardwood produc- 
tion in the North this year will be about up 
to normal. 


Dean Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., passed through 
Chicago this week on his way home from a trip 
to the East, where he visited several distribu- 
tion centers. He said that the outlook for 
Pyroof painted shingles was never better, for 
people are taking advantage of the many op- 
portunities offered to learn about the durability 
and desirability of the materials that go into the 
building of their homes, and appreciate the 
worth of good shingles as never before. 


J. O. Elmer, 925 Whitmore Road, Detroit, 
Mich., general western representative .of the 
Indiana Quartered Oak Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y., was an appreciated visitor at the offices 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week. Mr. 
Elmer has been in the hardwood business all 
his business life. He is remembered by many 
lumbermen as the first secretary of the Gulf 
Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association. The 
Indiana Quartered Oak Co. specializes in teak, 
mahogany and Philippine cabinet woods. Mr. 





Elmer reports a steadily increasing apprecia- 
tion of these finer woods and :a corresponding 
increase in demand for them. 


Among the welcome visitors to the offices 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week were 
J. H. Howell and “Hy” Cox, of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., of San Leandro, Calif. They 
were accompanied by K. M. Emery, of the 
company’s logging sales department. The 
three have just completed a survey of logging 
conditions from Maine to Mississippi, including 
Canada, and it is expected that as a result of 
their investigations there will be plenty of 
work for the production department of the 
“Caterpillar” company when they have made 

Keep Alive and Keep a-Living 

James Allee, of the Vanlandingham Lumber 
Co., Chicago, one of the best known lumber 
salesmen in the metropolitan area, does not 
believe in “ain’t business awful” talk. He 
declares that it doesn’t pay, that such an atti- 
tude never sells any lumber. 

“Keep a-looking at the bright side, or as 
much of it as there may be,” he expounded his 
theory to a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. “Keep reminding people that 
business is going to be better—and it is. I be- 
lieve in that policy, and practice it. And my 
customers seem to agree with me, too, for I 
get some business. The retailers will get more 
business, too, if they will just act like they 
expect some—if they will have a smile for their 
contractors and other customers. Oh, there 
doesn’t anyone have to tell me that trade hasn't 
been so good. I know it. But let’s don’t talk 
about it that way. Let’s get out and work— 
and smile.” 


Salesmanship a la Phone Company 


Try this on your next customer, 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Co. is not con- 
tent to compare its volume of business with 
that famed imaginary whatisit called “nor- 
mal.” To telephone officials, it is not enough 
to be able to say, “Trade now is as big as it 
was last year at this time.” With this far- 
reaching organization, each year’s business 
must show an increase over that of the preced- 


ing year. To date, it has. In 1929, for in- 


stance, the number of telephones in Chicago 
climbed from 916,405 to 987,891, a neat increase 
of 71,486 stations. When there isn’t any in- 
crease, it means either that Chicago’s annual 
influx of 50,000 men, women and children has 
met with an accident, or that something is 
wrong with the telephone company. If the 
expected annual increase should fail to mate- 
rialize, what would happen would be such dire 
things that telephone men grow incoherent 
when discussing the possibility. So they work 
to maintain the record. 

Here’s one of their methods of bringing it 
about. Lumbermen, please take notice that 
this is all created business. As Dr. Paul Ivey 
says, the customer needs something but he 
doesn’t know it until a big-hearted salesman 
tells him about it. And the result? Well—— 

Mr. Crosbrook, a hard-working responsible 
Chicago business man, had.a telephone in his 
apartment home. He thought it was a good 
phone, even if it was a four-party line. Of 
course, there was some inconvenience at times, 
on account of “Line busy” signals, but he ac- 
cepted his fate resignedly, as one of those 
things that just can’t be helped, and continued 
to put his nickels into the slot for phone calls. 
But one day the phone bell rang, and when he 
put the receiver to his ear, a pleasant feminine 
voice informed him, “Mr. Crosbrook, this is 
Miss Whassername, down at the telephone ex- 
change. I notice that you have a four-party 
line with a coin-box phone. Of course it is 
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a lot of bother to put those nickels in the slot 
every time, and besides, your phone costs about 
as much as for a two-party line. I think you 
really ought to have one. Don’t you?” 

What could he say in a case like that? What 
would anyone say? The phone was changed to 
a two-party connection, and all was well for 
a few months. Then again the clang of the 
phone bell, and, “Mr. Crosbrook, this is Miss 
Whassername, down at the telephone exchange. 
Since you have been using that two-party line, 
and find the phone so much more convenient and 
the service better, I have noticed that you use 
it enough to just about pay the cost of a pri- 
vate line. But of course, as it is you don’t 
have the convenience of a single line. You 
sometimes find the line busy when you want 
to call, and so do those who call you. Why 
don’t you change it to a single line, so as to be 
assured of prompt service always, without ad- 
ditional cost?” 

“Sure, all right, go ahead and make it a sin- 
gle line,” the unsuspecting customer replied. It 
was done. And last month Mr. Crosbrook’s tele- 
phone bill was almost double what it was in the 
old two-party days. The size of the bill is mak- 
ing him say things, and think more things, but 
yet he has to realize that he gets more value 
from the phone than ever before, for it is always 
ready and no worry about not having a nickel 
in the house. 

But the main thing here is, the telephone 


company is doing twice as much business with ° 


this subscriber as formerly. Once having sold 
him, the company relies upon its superior serv- 
ice to keep him sold and thoroughly satisfied 
with what his additional money is buying. 

That is one way this big organization keeps 
its volume of business continually on the in- 
crease. Another important factor is keeping 
at least abreast with, or perhaps ahead of, the 
times. Now it is faced with the problem of 
offering its telephones in several standard colors, 
for the continuance of increased business de- 
mands that the telephone be promoted to the 
position of living room furniture, and house- 
wives won’t have the present plain black in- 
strument in the living room. Therefore, color. 
It will mean a tremendous change for the com- 
pany, but it must be undergone, for this corpo- 
ration wants to continue in business. To con- 
tinue in business, there can be no standing still 
—advance must be always. If it means having 
the phones in color, the phones will be in color, 
and will be welcomed in the living room and 
the dining room, and the phone niche sold by 
the lumberman will come into its own. 


Back Home Again 


St. Louis, Mo., March 24.—After eight 
years of regret and longing, T. C. Whitmarsh, 
president of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., 
is back at his old stand. Last week he was 
enabled to move his private office back into 
No. 1784, one of the large corner rooms of 
the Arcade Building. 

Mr. Whitmarsh was the first occupant of this 
room, taking it,when the structure, then known 
as the Wright Building, was completed, in 1908. 
He kept it until 1922, when he decided to give 
it up temporarily. ‘His plans went awry, how- 
ever, when another party leased it, and he had 
to wait eight long years to regain ithe room. 
3ut now he has it, and his “temporary” loca- 
tion at the north end of his firm’s suite will in 
the future be occupied by N. C. Waggoner, the 
sales manager. A. L. Davis, the auditor, has 
moved over next to Mr. Whitmarsh’s office. 
And everybody’s happy again. 


Credit Changes Up-to-Date 


In this day of rapid changes in credit 
standings and purchasing power of lumber 
dealers and woodworking factories, the need 
for accurate credit information is probably 
greater than in any years past, according to 

C, Clancy, secretary of the Lumber- 
men’s Credit Association, Chicago. Fore- 
seeing the need early last year, Mr. Clancy 
says, of accurate and timely information on 


changes and consolidations, the association 
made all necessary preparations and as a re- 
sult, in spite of the greatly increased rate 
of changes in credit status and other fea- 
tures of its listings, the association has in- 
corporated in its new reference book—the 
97th edition—just published, a very high per- 
centage of the changes which have occurred 
up to the time of going to press. Important 
changes occurring since the printing of the 
book are shown in supplement No. 1, which 
goes to subscribers with the book. Mr. 
Clancy points out that, in addition to this, the 
reporting facilities have been so improved 
that special reports in answer to inquiries 
can be furnished more promptly than ever 
before. Voluntary reports, without charge, 
are issued, to those who have previously in- 
quired, in greater numbers and more quickly. 
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Portable Electric Safety Saw 


Modern competition in the use of wood in con- 
struction and for other purposes demands that 
the economies of power machinery shall be 
availed of wherever practicable in the cutting 
and conversion of wood. There are many places 
around a retail lumber yard and on the build- 
ing site where the electric saw can save both 
time and money for the lumberman and the 
builder. . 

In the choice of one of these modern tools 
the purchaser wants to know that it embodies 
the latest developments at the same time that 
it is well manufactured. Every tool made and 





Stanley-Crowe portable safety saw 


marketed by the Stanley Electric Tool Co., New 
Britain, Conn., carries that assurance. Wood 
workers generally and retail lumbermen and 
carpenters in particular will be interested in 
knowing something of the Stanley-Crowe safety 
saw, one of the latest additions to the line of 
portable electric tools offered by the Stanley 
company. This line is not new to the trade, 
which has known these saws for years. The 
Stanley-Crowe safety saw is produced in four 
sizes, one cutting 2 inches deep, another with 
a bevel attachment and cutting 3 inches deep, 
a third cutting 4 inches deep and a fourth cut- 
ting 6 inches deep. Testimony to the perfect 
safety of this saw is afforded by the fact that 
during the fourteen years of its manufacture 
not a single accident has been reported to the 
company from its use. 

The Stanley-Crowe safety saw is equipped 
throughout with ball bearings and is not only 
easy to handle but its construction is such as 
to make it possible to follow the line of cut 
without difficulty. All parts of the saw are 
interchangeable and changes are readily made. 
Standard arbors are used and saw blades may 
be obtained at hardware stores anywhere. 


Trouble and Litigation 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 24.— When the 
bankruptcy case of the Highland Lumber & 
Construction Co., Bessemer, was called last 
Thursday a proposition was submitted by 
Herbert C. Keyser of Bessemer and former 
majority stockholder and later owner of the 
business whereby the business will be closed 
out and within four months time. Certain 
items held under mortgage will be handled 
separately. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 24.—The final re- 
port of Arthur Wcodward, receiver for the 
W. F. C. Hardwood Co., Lapel, Ind., shows 
creditors will receive 29.47 cents on the dollar. 
The receiver was appointed Sept. 4, 1926, and 
oe case has been pending in court since that 
time. 
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This Week’s Lumber Prices : 





SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended March 22: 


Plooring Finish, All 10-20’ 
1x3” E.G.— B&Better Rough: 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 65.09 1x5 and 10”.. 38.75 
No. 1, 6-20’.... 46.25 6/4 & 8/4x5, 
1x3” F.G.— 10&12” .... 82.00 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 39.12 B&Better Surfaced: 
No. 1, 20-20’... 33.50 oS eae 46.59 
No. 2, 6-20’.... 18.00 a aE 47.49 
im* 2G— ins and’ io*": 48:38 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 69.04 x5 an . 

No. 1, 6-20’.... 46.26 bist, “‘gans°* Saas 
ix4” F.G.— ~ . 


5/4x5, 10&12”. 73.17 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 39.86 


No. 1, 10-20’... 33.84 lt Re 59.68 
No. 2, 10-20’... 23.71 6/4 & 8/4x5, 
1 oF Secs Sh 

Ceiling ‘ 0&1 a 71.61 

%x4", 10x20'— encing, » 10-20 
SRP oc cccees 28.82 | No. 1-— 

eS SE Rae 29.75 SS ae 33.71 

ae eA 19.21 BE tf cacions 36.96 
No. 2— 

Drop Siding Pee 16.77 

1x6, 10-20’— er Gioreccewa 18.56 
“ere 37.14 | No. 3— 

NE cvehnes ae 86.17 OO MOC Te 16.20 

ly DS deie dex es 24.31 RM ao cng 13.48 








Shiplap No. 1 Dimension, 


No. 1 (all 10-20’): S1S1E 

No. 2 (i6-20y2* =i oe aS 
fae cree 19.36 | 2X 4”, 10°. .24.77 

No. 3 aul 6-20"): 12’..23.86 .... 
Ix 8 eee 16.23 16’. .24.82 27.00 
ee 18&20’. .2 : 
Casing and Base P - - ee 

Poll 2x 6”, 10’..21.68 .... 
ey Se anes 12’. .21.27 23.50 
cline ME 52.93 16’. .22.30 .... 
5 and 10”...: 58.00 18&20’. 24.91 

Boards, S18 or S28 | 2x 8”, 10’..21.67 .... 

No. 43 (all 10-20’) : 12’..22.00 24.00 
Sh ttteeee tad 6’ ..21:06 ...: 
1x12” . . ie ; ‘ i ¥ 87 18&20’. .24.63 28.50 

No. 2 au 10 to 20°) 2x10”, 10’..23.75 .... 

coc cees 64 12’. .26.60 32.50 

1x10" pit aatas 19:94 ron Y 
Sa 26.05 lh ye 


18&20’. .27.62 35.58 
eh eat 16.70 | 2x12”, 10’, .27.66 35.00 
The teres 16.75 12’. .30.28 36.19 


No. 4, all widths 16’..31.29 45.50 
and lengths.. 8.40 18&20’. .30.80 45.70 





No. 2 Shortleaf 


No. 3 Dimension 
Dimension S1S1E ee xeon eased 15.60 
e th QT ee 13.19 
ax 4%, 10’...... ead © hare peaenee 15.08 
SF vnewves 19-88 | 3x10" ...cccces 16.00 
22.36 Longleaf Timbers 
Se i< nahas 22.87 No. 1 Sq. B&S 
, 
ax 6”, 10’...... 16.66 a 
sien 16.59 * ape 29.62 
eee 17.34 10” ee eeeeee 35.61 
18&20’...... 19.26 12 St Pg 
s a 
be", PP sivcs 21.00 | No. 1, %”, 4’... 2.26 
a 19.89 ya. t. So, 2... Se 
Ae 19.92 Mtg Lath 
SE asx se 20.04 ® BE Gesswrs cs 11.50 
~ > i. ere 16.75 
2x10”, wad eens 19.72 12’ and longer. 16.75 
12’...... 19.94 Car Material 
16 eereee 21.30 (All 1x4 & 6”): 
ee 22.16 B&Btr, 9 and 
” , te COLES 46. 50 
2x12 » Or ened 21.69 No. 2 random... 20.54 
renee 20.00 Caps 
er whee 24.63 Rough heart, a6”, 
| 26.52 20’ and under 53.00 








CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., March 22.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1l-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the 
period ended March 18: 

California White Pine 


All widths— 

No. 1&2 clr. C sel. D sel. No.3 clr. 
Pe Sewwewe on $66.10 $63.15 $49.75 $32.40 
an: . seedees 72.25 62.70 53.65 54.75 
eee 65.30 53.65 39.85 46.60 
| Eee 74.05 62.70 51.35 61:90 

California Sugar Pine 
a gawanea $93.75 $81.40 $63.55 $46.80 
aes 86.30 72.55 53.85 60.95 
See 87.55 61.40 49.30 tPF: 
ied nad 98.30 79.55 66.60 79.00 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 

Inch common. .$27.15 Com.— No.2 No.3 


No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 33.50 -. «ane 20. 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 23.15 Se .cthe ee 19.95 


Sugar Pine Shop 10” ceee 24.65 20.90 
Inch common. .$38.50 12"... 28.85 = + 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 41.75 MDCTS «cece 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 27.65 Siding, %x6”— 

White Fir Bé&better ....$34.80 
No. 3&better, eS 31.15 
1x4&6” ..... $21.10 path 
No. 2&btr. dimen., N 
1$za.W. ..... 16.00 No. 1 ....... $ 2.85 
Cedar  o Fee 2.35 
Pencil stock ...$26.00 No. 1 dim., 
Australian =a rr ae 18.95 
Mixed pines— o waseas 17.80 
. *. ee $51.85 
SE se can 52.85 Dougias Fir 
EL. owe gine 41.80 C&better ...:. $41.75 
RE, ao mcede 53.55 Dimension '.... 13.85 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AmERIcAN LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 25.—Log market quo- 
tations: 

Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22@23; ae 2, $17@18; 
No. 3, $12@13; peelers, $28@32 


Fir, red: Ungraded, $14. 50@ 16. 00. 
Cedar: $11.50@16 
Hemlock: «Ungraded, $9@10. 
P —_— * , $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; No 


Everett, Wash., March 22.—Log quotations: 

Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $14@17; 
lumber logs, $30. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $12; No. 

Spruce: No. 1, $26; ‘No. 2 "sib, "No. 3, $138. 


Vancouver, B. C., March 24.—Latest log mar- 

ket quotations are ee setome 
r: No. 1, $22; , $16; No. 3, $11. Mar- 
ket is firm. 

Cedar, shingle booms, $26, $20 and $11; lum- 
ber booms, $28 and A few sales are at 
$2.50 under these ‘ist een 

Hemlock: $11. List is firm. 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


Spokane, Wash., March 26.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, March 26, Reports of prices shown 
on $28 include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an 82S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 


follow. 
Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
6” 10” 19° 
C selects RL..... $52.21 = 92 $58.92 $76.54 
D selects. RL..... 34.87 4.22 42.97 62.05 
No. 1 common AL, 39.27 38. 93 43.34 45.55 
No. 2 common Al, 25.16 24.85 24.70 29.84 
No. 3 common “" Ag 94 19.79 19.35 20.45 
SnHop, 5/4 and 6/4, 
No. 1, $30.06; ne . $20.06; No. 3, $14.06. 
SELECTS, S2S, 5/4 and 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
Cc. select RL. .$62.42 D select RL. .$50.07 
i Pe 1 tek cab cheee Coae does 32.96 
No. 4 Common, S2S, RW RL............ 14.15 


Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND Compecer, | S$2s— 


10” 12” 
C selects RL....$81.00 $81 $109.00 
D selects RL.... 44.38 43. 30 $53. 35 85.29 
No. 1 com. AL... 47.00 46.00 ... 75.00 


No. 2 com. AL... 35.28 35.40 35.24 42.71 
No. 3 com. AL... 24.07 24.43 24.54 30.35 


Wien, De Wewwense ness vexvecevess $43.00 
No. 4 Common, S28, RW RL. .......... 17.25 
Larch and Fir 
Neat 3. Gimpenetom, $2 6” 16’... cc ccccece $17.18 
No. 1 dimension, 2x10” 16’............ 17.88 
No. 3 common, S28 RL 1x8”........... 17.97 
Vert. gr. flooring, C&btr., 4” RL........ 49.25 


Drop siding or rustic, C&Btr., 6” RL.... 30.38 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 25.—The following are 
prices for "mixed carlots prevailing today: 





Finish— Factory stock— 
Seen. ssavede $63.00 4/4 ...$31.50@32.50 
1x4—10” .... 49.00 5/4 ... 35.00@36.00 
Bevel siding— 6/4 ... 36.00@40.00 
Pr csctcovs 25.00 8/4 - 36.00@40.00 
po 3.60 
Green box 14.00@16.00 


1%x6”",Flater. 25.00 
Vert. gr. 28.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to Amrzican LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 25.—F. o. b. mill 
prices on actual sales of fir, March 21, 22 and 
24, direct only, reported by West Coast mills 
the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as fol- 
ows: 


Vertical on Plooring 


B &btr Cc D 
ET idieninn me mom — 00 sit 50 oe. rie cance 
SE” Ne bind aaeee 2.25 
Mee «csctnacans nine: 4 43. 00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
B. Awin lee tacath tad naan 23.00 19.00 
Be 22% ge ee se names $2.25 28.25 
Mixed Grain re 
DY 5d cata aelew> soe See 
‘Ceiling 
ee nab a 23.25 18.00 
Se” MS bain ess oeur 23.75 18.75 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
SD. baoeWae sera eo 30.75 27.25 lite 
0 ese a nukes _ — ee 
ee. wesekareheus mee 16.75 


Finish, Kiln Dried ona Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
I a er $40.75 $43.75 $56.25 
_.. ,common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 


(ks Seer, $17.50 $16.75 $16.50 $19.75 

| ease re 10.75 10.25 11.25 11.75 

We ee, ware ee 885 6.75 7.25 7.25 re 
Dimension 


No. 1, 2” thick— 

12’ 14° 16’ 18’ 20/ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
4”.$16.25 $16.25 $18.50 $19.00 $18.50 
6”. 15.75 15.75 17.50 17.50 17.50 $21. 00 $22. 75 
8”, 16.00 16.25 17.50 18.25 18.00 21.00 23.00 
10”. 17.00 17.00 18.00 18.50 18.50 19.75 22.25 
12”. 17.50 17.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 19.75 22.50 
2x4”, 8’, $15.75; 10%, $16.25; 2x6”, 10°, $14.25 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12’ 


No. 2....$ 9.25 $ 9.75 $10.00 $13.50 $10.75 
De Scics 9.00 snes hale reo 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
3x8 to 4x12” to 30°, surfaced .......00- $19.75 
Sus toe 22612" CO‘ 4H, TOUS ccccdcccece 17.50 
5x6 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced ......... 19.00 
Fir Lath 
We ee eo GI oa oc dicicenvuketssgeeee $3.00 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
SE okt nck s wad bo On4. 060 6 xe sv eilien. s&s $34.75 
Ege ee be ee eer eee ey of 39.50 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, March 24.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b. 
New York: 


All 8 6”— Sep. art 
TED ec cesccscccscevceecens ooo $1.25 $1.70 
7x8” CoP eccrvoccerscvesseoere - 1.16 1.60 
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NORTHERN PINE 


uluth, Minn. March 4%4.—Following are 
prices = northern white pine f. o._b. Duluth: 


Common Rough Boards and Pencing— 

ane ame a 
& . P cbecovs le B , 4 

No. }, 1x 5 or 6"... 51.00. 61.00. 58.00 
x He See. 65.00 63.00 
1536 »..2.000000-8nen 8.00 57.00 
1x12” .....+++, 83.00 81.00 1.00 
No. 2,:1x 4” Joggers * 38. Be - $8.00 43.00 
lx 5 or - @ 39.00 42.00 
Ge: weakens 31:00 40.00 39.00 
ts!) ere 41.00 39.00 
1S0E” .iicsctoe See 538 48.00 
Mo.. 8, 12'S? 2.00 -- 28.00 28. 29.00 
ix .5 or 6”....- 30.50 30.50 2.00 
oy gl I Se 3.00 33.00 33.00 
See” toacus -. 34.00 yt 33.00 
, 1 lll Si 6.00 35.0 35.00 
For all white pine (Pinus Btrobue) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for as or 82S add $1. For 
‘add $1.50. ooring, 


resawing add $1. 
4- and 6-inch, add 31 So to price of fencing. 
Ceiling, %- and %-inch, same price as floor- 
ing. my siding, add 50 cents; partition, add 
id well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
price of flooring. 

No. 4, mixed, 6-foot.and longer, .4-inch, $26; 
6-inch, 328; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $29; 12-inch, 
$30; 1x4-inch and ‘wider, $28.00. 


Nd. 1 Piece Stuff, ater es 


10’ 14’ 16’ 18&20" 
2x 4” ....$35.50 $33. 50 eee $33.50 $35.50 
2x 6” .... 33.50 33.50 2.50 32.50 34.50 
2x8” .... 35.50 35.50 33:60 33.50 35.50 
2x10” .... 37.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 39.50 
2x12” .... 38.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 40.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No.1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 


Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 


Canadian 
Bé&btr. «C D BB Cé&btr. 
pore -$41.00 $35.00 $25.00 $15.00 $32.00 


6” ....... 45.00 40.00 30.00 18.00 34.00 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period Feb. 1 to 
28, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 





Rough 
Edge, 4/4— 
ES wicca en 60s ne bmd din esiehiacmeanhilarart .- -$43.85 
Dk. Eh Gabavidscatexeeeed <sebbeenankeawe 29.90 
Dt Uk Mievctctetawendeuasenrtoeeuneeban 23.75 
cS 8 eae i Sivanalee 6 om aoe eee 20.05 
No.1 No.2 
B&better _ 1 box box 
PES” czssveuewee $42, oe vee 
Sw «thesveuunn 46. ane tee 
8 ee Serre . 46.30 $35.55 $27.10 $21.60 
. = eae 47.5 “ee cnn anes 
Fae eee 48.00 36.80 26.70 21.90 
i -«achetindimtn 51.40 40.35 27.10 22.65 
Dee on bot nde wan 66.00 45.70 30.35 22.50 
ge, B&better— 
ET cin hate rang Gill ae 9 cle eoeecer en ace ee aramid $47.70 
SEE” ©, tn dc big hace ad meena ware ae wena 62.50 
DE seca widen veadtbcetey 0495 R ed enaewe 67.75 
gh di delet etaadeenestinvdesbihnnd aes 52.60 
Bark Strips— 
+ oi066 evinces says oensawaaane 30.40 
Gace b40Gnd eae ohees sabaeeweeeeaswe 17.25 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
Beene, Bo ov cscwecoe $42.00 $41.00 
No. 1 common, }4”...... 36.70 35.95 
No. 2 common, #§”...... 27.00 26.75 
25%” 34%” 
pe ee 41.2 39.30 
B&better, bark strip partition.......... $34.00 
Box bark WERE, GOs 6c bec esseeccses 16.60 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
8 ee OE Pee ee $27.25 $16.85 
Sk eee 27.05 17.90 
SNE aa cneetbatad shuaenae 27.70 18.15 
BEES cS. 's ctiedaasenwele's aan 31.45 18.70 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f, 9. b.. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, S1S— 


8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 





1x OF  pscevvenevneecheba $25.50 82 + 50 $37. 50 
SEW each ineeséadaues 29.00 00 1.50 
BE. Ow cnn es ewe cons oe 30.00 31; 00 32. 50 
SSM eee 32.50 33.50 35.00 
SEER” vice cacvvebncvigins -50 34.50 36.00 


33 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 


No. 1 Hemlock — ar 


8 0 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” $30.00 $30.00 $80.00 $30.00 $31.00 
2x 6” 28.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 
2x 8” 29.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 - 31.00 
2x10” ... 29.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 
2x12” 29.00 33.00. 33.00 33.00 3.00 


3 
For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 
of No. 1. 


Cl a? yd ony 
SelMB occ cccecceseseenee $37. 00 $20.00 
PEE can taoek 46000% 31,00 6.00 23.00 
6-inch .'.... jackie a - 35.00 32. 00 23.00 
P Clear Bungalow Siding 
-inch -inch 
| EE o.  sodbeaees +e eneanee 39.00 
DE ntewe cond bee 604 80-08 - 56.00 43.0 
DE nt s0s cehhe slahinad hea di 65.00 eine 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
$2 or 4S Rough 
ee MrT re pulp ieaeiob eae .-$ 75.00 $ 71.00 
TEER GRE ere ae 76.00 
SS re Tree 90.00 86.00 
7D ee 105.60 101.00 


WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., March 22.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8- 
to 18-foot, f.o.b. mill: 


' Bevel Siding, 44-inch 


Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
1x3 and 4-inch, 10 to 16’..........2+.++-$45.00 


Discount on Moldings 

Made from 1x3” and maeee, oo dhovdoor ees ERE 

Made from other sizes.. 4 

For 60,000 feet or more, additional | dis- 

GOURE “6 oo: 002008 jew Heenan be gle eeeVeete -- 5% 
Clear Lattice, 848, 4- to 16’ 

100 -e ft. 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 
Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 


weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended March 22: 


Plooring 
1x3” 1x4” 

Edge grain—Bé&better ........ $63.25 $60.25 
_ Seer aed 25.75 
Flat grain—Bé&better cake 40.25 ne 4 
,  Deppeeenteee 25.25 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”....... $35.75 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ 38.00 

Pinish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5x10” Bé&better............... $57.00 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” Bé&better............. 65.25 
Case and base 1x5&8”..........e00eee0% 62.75 
Discount on moldings, a and under... 45% 
1%” and over.. 36% 

Boards and —s 
Boards and chines, See. Be Bees asin $33.50 
Boards No. 2, 1x12”, 10-, 18- = 0” Siete er 28.25 
Shiplap, 1x8”, No. $ AR, pete SRE 20.25 

Dimension 
We 2, Sb OU, SO OE A non ov cvctcecs cen $24.25 
SE ODO GE BG oc cc ccccecccecse 25.25 
2x12”, i i Sis seb emeeatowie 30.50 
No. 2, 2x 4” eo a re 20.75 
2x 12” Bee Gh Bi sacviccavvwecsatus 22.75 
Lath 

ts 2, Nh 8 6c oo oo ce cess ceresasaes $3.50 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
—a— and ceiling: 


nch— 4” 6” 8” 
{beber, 6-16’.$52.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72. 00 $87. 00 


btr.,* 6-16".. 51.00 55.00 55.00 67.00 82.00 
No. i, 6-16’.. 50.00 54.00 54.00 8 § 
No. 2, 8-16’.. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3, 8-207... 32.50 34.25 35.25 35.50 or ae 
No. 4-20’.. 32.50 34.50 35.50 35.50 35.5 
Speer. 1x4&8-inch, 6- to 12-foot, are 3 
re) ist 
5” &6/4— 4"&wadr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
D&btr., 6-16’ ....$72.00 $74.00 $77.00 $87.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16". 66.00 68.00 71.00 81.00 
No. 1, 6-16’..... 62.00 64.00 67.00 77.00 


For 6/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $7; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8-inch, add $6; 10- inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; No. 3, 4- inch, add $6.50; 6- and 8- 
inch, add $7.25; 10- and 12-inch, add $7; No. 


» $4. 

’ §Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 

Specified jongthe— tn Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for Pate = Ra for other 
lengths, including 18- and _ 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 


Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 


10-foot: 


D&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 3, 4-inch.......$18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch....... 21.00 


foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than © 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle,.. Wash... March 22.—Eastern prices, 
per thousand (shingles packed by the square 
are he eg ge | 5 cents over straight car 
‘prices) f . oO. b. mill are as follows: 


First Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


Extra stars, 6/2. )..04i05%...'4. $1.7 
Extra clears ee we re rey 4 Bey io 


2.4 
el aviaesensereccctonees Ae 
Eurekas, slash grain 3.25 


IS ina bikin dite on-dlbcaa's oatina’ 4.10@ 4.50 
MED tad t 60 sink daree ad Si > se dane 8.50@10.25 
Dimensions pS Pe ae 2.55@ 2.70 


First Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


—— with Mixed with 
arlumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2...... $ t bs 2 20 $2.40@2.75 

Extra clears ...:..... 95@2.40 2.40@38.25 
_) SA ee 28008. 55 ©3.50@4.00 

Eurekas, slash grain.. - B20 

Perfections .....0... 4.15 4.85 @65.00 


MONOD cccccnckcddces,. Se 
Dimensions, 5/2, o. 2.55 @3.15 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


xtra, stars, -6/2.......... dean + eta 
“ao clears, — 
f® premium clears............ 2.75 @3.00 
50% premium clears.........:.. +562 80 
XXXXX (5/2 perfects)............ 3.25 @4.00 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)..... 3.85 
WOPEOEINND 66 ciccccoccess ne een hee Bes 
POOGM bik be dd > 0b 6% dcccis cok “4 8.50@10.25 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 


Straight Mixed with 
cars cedar lumber 





Commén’ stars, 6/2....$1.05 $7 1.3 
Common stars, 5/2..... 1.20 ’ 1.30 = 
Common. clears ...... 1.90 @ 2.00 ES ria 00 
eS eS ee 5.40 6.25 
No. 2 perfections...... 2.50@2.90 ~ 50 @2.60 
a —— 
Comenen. stews. G78 occ. sca ccccscowena i ea 
No. 2 perfections Daa re ne ceeslsian eis ented coe O00 
PO ae: Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
NN pidaibbeba pep reccsereeens: 
CE SESE. CS sy 6s0welned deactes Lat. 4.80 
on EF IIE, ey ay 5.00 
SN ab09'6 darkpaw vd wa. Bio basins ea eee 11.00 


ti, Ohio, March 24.—Average whole- 
Sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture’ hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OaK— 
lt dkenkeaes ue 145 a tr 15 
OS Eee $5 @ 110 . 10@ iis 5 Mite igo 
No. 1 com.... 1 = 90@ 95 
No. 2 com.... rH Hs 54 55 


60 
Sound wormy. 45@ 47 64 59 57@ 62 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
PAS - ... - SO 
No. 1 com. ‘ 70 
No. 2 com.... 13 50 > 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED Oax— 


BN tettheienencianl $ 95@110 $100@120 $120@135 
Selects ...... 70@ 80 80@ 85 100@105 
No. 1 com 60 68 63 7 85 92 
(No. 2 com.. 40@ 45 48@ 55 655@ 58 


No. 3 com.... 
Sound wormy. 


Basswoop— 
SY. Taino /nsidate $ 75 77 $ 78@ 80 $ 88 9 
No. 1 com.. 52 62@ 67 70 75 
No. 2 com.. 32 35 37@ 42 42 a7 
CHESTNUT— 
a $ 80 85 $ 95@100 a th Sart 
No. 1 com.... 45 54 59 60 65 
No. 3 com.. 22@ 23 23@ 24 23@ 24 
Sd. wormy and 
o. 2 com. 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 
BircH— 
Wee sesuacced $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 
and sel..... ° 65 70 70 75 
No. 2 com.... He 40 42 42 44 
BrEcH— 
a $ 60@ 65 $ 65 a 75 
No. 1 com.. 40 43 45 48 50 
No. 2 com.... 25 28 28 30 30 33 
PoPLAaR— 
Panel & No. 1 
~ 13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
Wee alsovices 105 120 130 
save & sel. 80 95 110 
7 Re deccS eee 60 5 70 
No 2°A $ 38 41 45 47 49@ 61 
“We. 3:'B...055 33 35 36 38 88@ 40 
MaPLe— 
; wececeset$ 80@ 85 $ 865@ 90 $ 95@100. 


* 


and sel. .... 51@ 56 65@ 70 78@ 82 














Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No. 
2, $6.45. 


com.... 34@ 389 40@ 45 47@ 51 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 


FAS _ Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ....$ 65.00 $ 57.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 22.00 
5/4 .... 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 21.00 


6/4 .... 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 21.00 
8/4 ..-- 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 
BircH— 

4/4 90.00 70.00 44.00 30.00 21.00 
5/4 .. 93.00 78.00 64.00 38.00 22.00 
6/4 .... 


oe 96.00 76.00 60.00 40.00 22.00 
8/4 .... 100.00 0 23.00 


10/4 .... 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 eevee 
12/4 .... 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 tees 
3/4 .... 79.00 64.00 38.00 24.00 ecee 
5/8 .... 76.00 61.00 34.00 24.00 eves 


For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & widr., 
ate fi for 6 inch & war., 8-foot & lgr., 
a 2. 


Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4-inch, two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $66; 1x6- 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 


Sorr MaPLe— 


4/4 .... 65.00 42.00 
5/4 .... 70.00 50.00 
6/4..... 84.00 74.00 62.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4..... 93.00 70.00 21 


Sort ELmM— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 .... 68.00 658.00 48.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 .... 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 .... 75.00 65.00 62.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 .... 80.00 70.00 57.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 .... 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 eevee 
12/4 .... 100.00 90.00 76.00 465.00 eve 
Rock ELM— 
4/4 .... 80.00 — 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 .... 85.00 ines 60.00 30.00 ~ 20.00 
6/4 .... 90.00 --++ 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 .... 95.00 «oes 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 .... 105.00 - 85.00 62.00 onan 
12/4 .... 115.00 95.00 657.00 *%30.00 
*Bridge plank. 
Basswoop— 
4/4 .... 70.00 60.00 48.00 27.00 23.00 
5/4 .... 72.00 62.00 64.00 30.00 265.00 
6/4 .... 80.00 70.00 54.00 35.00 265.00 
8/4 .... 85.00 75.00 60.00 36.00 26.00 
10/4 .... 90.00 80.00 - 65.00 465.00 owns 
12/4 .... 100.00 90.00 75.00 65.00 Koes 


Keystock, 4/4, $72, or on grades, FAS, $82; 
a 2. 7 5/4, $78, or on grades, FAS, $88; 
2 i, § 


One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch, * 36s: 1x6-inch, $70. 


Rep Oak— 
4/4 . 90.00 70.00 655.00 386.00 16,09 
ee 75.00 


90.00 45.00 
95.00 80.00 60.00 


FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ....$ 80.00 $ 60.00 $ 50.00 $ re $ 16.60 


5/4 .... 89.00 67.00 52.00 00 9.00 

6/4 .... 92.00 72.00 67.00 6.00 9. 

8/4 .... 102.00 82.00 70.00 39.00 21. 
10/4 .... 120.00 100.00 865.00 0.00 30.00 


12/4 .... 130.00 110.00 95.00 52.00 ae 


Add for 8-inch and wites. $12; 10-inch and 
wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 

Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 830 percen 


Harp MAPLE RovuGH F.Loorina Stock— 
No. a 8 ae 2 -~ ng 


Ml 66eCeeadsaeewn veeee ee $4800 00 $38.00 #28.00 
SE ecaeae seseeccccecces 60.00 40.00 806.00 
ore eee 567.00 40.00 30.06 
BEECH— 

i Sent 


bett 
4/4 diepedaudedinittamaawakie on 


5/4 eeenene '\ baat - ie Se N. 


Sel. 0.2 No.8 
6/4 ......$70.00 $60.00 $60.00 $36.00 $22.00 





SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended March 18, Chicago basis: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Ficurep Rep Gum— Rep Oak— 
Qtd. —_— ———- jj #  weevees e Coe coeeseeseses cevce ° eee Qtd. No. 
Gus— 1&sel. | a ee ee meee ee tare ea er ee cee 
RED i is en esas “nduaens cues 99.00 
. FAS... 91.50@101.00 100.00 puiengcbtunn: anneibiiaien. Y 
ata. ae ore’ wor’ ieee 6200 sive 71 No. 1ésel. 48.75 55.00 55.50 62. 25@ SE * Sadadvdoesan 
Pin. FAS. 93. 50@ 98.50 97.50@103.50 103.50 sepbien we Sita “ . ee Oe Rae TE ee, Snes 
No. l&sel. 5 Ene OhTECHES VRPOSDSECOS <KOneedOECDES 
. pte H+ HH pamieda Chiat. date Silg dative «-auaeeawen son BAS ..ccee 76.25@ 84.75 118.75@123.25 107.75 115.75 
RR Eisai epee 0.0 74.00 
Sap Guu— Saps & sel. 59.00@ 62.00 64.50@ 68.25 ............ 73.25 
ee ee. CE GRED” ciccnccsceas’ ‘exctenpesves 68.00@ 74.00 i ee MME steleccacnhe ceusnaniaaben cheaicerce., 
No. 1&sel. 46.75 57.26 48.75@ 49.00 49. 50@ 57.00 52.25@ 61.00 No. 378 a 25.00 35.25 28.00@ 30. 00 27.00@ 30.00 26.00@ 30.25 
Pl FAS. 55.50 5 LRA OAS 6 ae * BO eeeeee ~~ #@& + +j— CP ORO OHCBO Ceeeerseesese § aeeeseeeeees 
No. 1é&sel. 40.25 @ 52.00 54.25 £0.80 iia teeelban oie AsH— 
we 532°) ee ME rs eee De scakée Se A es 80.25@ 82.75 90. 95.50@ 104.50 
% i (No. 0. 1&sel... 50.25 58. 75 59.00@ 65.25 64.00@ 65.25 83. 50@ 77.50 
ie Ge eg ll ache ee a SE Sesedhnctess covneevesese 5.50 
td. FAS... 48.75@ 54.00 ............ 50.25 53.25@ 57.75 
Ole thesl, tase 44sec 40.25 43.25@ 49.75 Sors mares 
SL. scsite) shtindetin: wcecncnhkones rt 2 0sti‘(‘éM weed 
TUPELO—  & eee 34.50@ 39.25 ..........00 cocccccccces ceovee ¢eeese 
are Sai 45.50 oi-ae ee ree eras yy BEECH— 
No. 1é&sel meee Geer S680 @£ cevccocceses ‘ y No. 1&sel 42.75 : 
3 Seep Ps crceise tea sevetace otcioe: > ue ees 0.75 82.00 32.66 
WHITE Oak— — ELM— 
Qtd. FAS...125.00@137.50 139.75 rr ee oO. 1&sel... 42.25 MRR adbtekendens wanodeiatdes 
No. 1&sel. 74.50@ 85.25 74.25 sie 92.25 82.00@ 83.75 Corronwoop— 
In. FAS 86.50 50 97. 50@1 Othe Oi tates. it Cree ef No. es ’ ’ ee: Ae arene 
- No. 1&sel isso 67.25 0 - RY TNs ee “4  paani +i hd oe 32.600 3 He phoakbnake ‘wwameee 
No. 3 .... 41.36@ 49.75 ......cce00- 0 57.75 Ms Oe dence 21.00 22.50 on Saepeadsacus “acecoceiobos 
ny EE (i oo oe debate | kemedeiecebe 
i iene ccssssavtats’ Neuktetonsel “Sbbaeaureeer MAGNOLIA— 
Site tite FAS csci*° 14. s. 5080 Ge7e 75.00 15.25 
—— oO, Sel... e —— @8€©6©|© |... oe thteetine. se6bmb ween es 
i i en eeeusun nate Ms Ub eicees 30.00@ 32.26 ............ 


_ 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, 
basis, on oak flooring: 


Chicago 


4x2%”" 4x1%”"” %x2” %x1%” 
Ist qtd. wht...$106.00 $101.00 $93.00 $65.00 
Ist qtd. red.... 76.00 73.00 70.00 3.00 
2nd qtd. wht... 80.00 73.00 58.00 653.00 
2nd qtd. red... 69.00 68.00 68.00 63.00 
lst pln. wht... 82.00 66.00 63.00 9.0 
lst pln. red.... 74.00 66.00 68.00 64.00 
2nd pin. wht 71.00 61.00 46.00 42.00 
2nd pin. red 66.00 61.00 47.00 49.00 
a ssbees 49.00 50.00 34.00 34.00 
Srd red ....... 49.00 49.00 36.00 34.00 
. ottenes 29.00 28.00 13.00 13.00 
2” ” 
ee. GR. on caccoeneseneeas $100.50 4 98° bo 
Be Ge BOR ccc cccccccesctes e 3.50 4.5 
DAs ccccnceseneoesees 76.50 73.50 
De Ge Ms ccecoccececeunees 76.50 73.60 
Dn, UW wcecescognceses 3 73.50 75.50 
St Be, PO cesecvcvievscseee - 67.60 69.50 
i Ls ccgveetdouekeeen ° 65.50 61.50 
i Mis pecnenebs cwcenees 59.50 69.50 
DP «xvbdietervoeoedeoes «+ 48.50 45.50 
DE Shi os tbSeevese vanrecds 47.50 45.50 
cone ee sweededannens 22.50 18.50 


‘ew York uelivered prices mer be obtained 
ard esting to the above: For ~ ‘oem stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.60; for %-inch, 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 24.—Prices on 
American black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


6-9%” ; 4/4, $235@240; 6/4, 
$245@ 260: 6/4, $2550 360; 8/4, $265@270. 


Select: 
$175 @180 


No. 1: 4/4, $90; 5/4, $110; 6/4, $120; 8/4, $135. 


2: 4/4, $40@42.50; 5/4, $40@45; 6/4, 
$4300; 8/4, $50@55. 


4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended March 22: 


First Second 
Pn” * ,adecuduewe’ $89.72 $74.88 


Third 
$52.45 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on Lower Peninsula end dried white 
maple, f. o. b. mill, Antrim, Mich.: 


FAS No.1 &sel. 
Ree skh nnnecave se eeeeeee 6 $115.00 $ 90.00 
MEU credenavesve cocccecees 120.00 95.00 
C/4 ccccccccccccccccecccs 196.00 100.00 
8/4 wcccce secccceccccccee 130.00 105.00 
BOSE ceccccccvovcesecceces SOOO 125.00 
18/4 .crccccccccccccccccse 160,00 135.00 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., March 24.—Demand for pop- 
lar siding is a trifle better than it was, but 
relatively slow for the season. Poplar lumber 
is steady, and so is siding, prices at Louisville 
being: 





No.1 No. 2 

FAS Select com. com. 
ae $37 $27 $21 
ED dveetescevteseue ae 35 25 19 
ee coe & 35 24 18 
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PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 24.—Wholesale 
prices secured from authoritative sources ex- 
clusively for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as 
follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 
Mississippi 
Southern Northern and 

Florida Florida Louisiana 

eee. cswaw’ - $45.00 $48.00 $48.00 
TS Ga ee - 43.0 46.00 47.00 
nr “<«ieees< - 45.00 48.00 47.00 
OS —p_ -» 50.00 51.50 49.00 
6&10x10” «++ 51.00 52.00 52.00 
OE EE 2.00 63.00 63.00 
5&12x12” ...... 58.00 60.00 60.00 
SeGese”  céccevs TOO 68.00 72.00 
NS ere 68.00 63.50 68.00 
SEE” secsers 3 ye wea 83.00 
6&16x16” ..... ‘ 78.00 


76. 
Lengths 22 to” 24 add $2. 
Each 2 feet additional, add $1 to 22-foot 


price. 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/22x2%-inch Face 
r (Rail Delivery) 


B&btr. ht. rift.$95.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$42.00 
B&btr, sap rift. 80.00 No. : sap flat.. 31.00 


Bé&btr. flat .... 49.00 be sap flat.. 19.00 
Shortleaf D ‘ak Scant, 
10- to 15-feot 
Se  iceecete ton SS aC! lC—FREeTee. 
Da iaoee eens ae Me §*%eseenes 30.00 

m”§=«684 06400008 27.00 
Pondosa Pine Dressed 

Cc D No.2 No.3 
oe i $65.50 $55.50 $46.25 $37.75 
a eciawmbiarda 75.50 60.5 44.25 39.26 
8 ge See el leet 70.50 60.50 44.25 39.25 
a sekarahere 80.50 70.50 44.25 39.25 
a”. ccebosd aon 99.50 89.5 48.25 40.25 
13” and up ner 99.50 89.50 54.25 44.25 

Lath, 4-foot Wo. 1 

NN i i ice oars bee $6.50 c.i.f.—$6.75 delivered 
ee - 4.90 c.if.— 5.50 delivered 





This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current 
NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, March 25.—Retail demand for 
northern pine is spotty, but the industrial 
trade manages to fill out enough to maintain 
a fair volume of business. Prices remain the 
same. 


BUFFAIA, N. Y., March 25.—Northern pine 
demand is of small volume, being restricted to 
immediate requirements. Prices are holding 
about steady, and no large amount of lumber 
is offering from the mills. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., March 25.—Demand for 
eastern spruce frames is inactive. The base 
price is held about steady around $41@42 for 
an ordinary frame schedule. Retailers are 
still awaiting a better demand for the light 
stocks of random lengths they have before 
buying more. Scantling is sold at $30, $31. 
Board are dull and no stronger. Lath are 
very dull and weak. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, March 25.—Retail hardwood buy- 
ing is a bit uncertain, with the principal de- 
mand in decidedly mixed cars ordered evi- 
dently to fill holes in stock, and quick ship- 
ment is nearly always requested. Much of 
the industrial trade is held in abeyance wait- 
ing on the action of the automobile manufac- 
turers, and the volume of inquiries from this 
quarter is encouraging. Box factories are the 
most consistent source of orders. Prices gene 
erally are held firm, and distributers still have 
hope and an optimistic outlook. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 24.—Southern 
hardwood prices are irregular and weak, and 
the market spotty and generally unsatisfac- 
tory. Mills are beginning to restrict produc- 
tion, so that the market has a better under- 
tone. Sap gum FAS is about the steadiest 
item on the list, common grades being weak. 
Red oak is hard to sell. Other items are 
moving in small lots. 


BUFFALA, N. Y., March 25.—The hardwood 
trade is not as active as it often is at the 
opening of the spring season. Large orders 
are not at all frequent, but there is a fair 
amount of new business coming in for present 
needs of woodworking concerns. Dealers feel 
that business will begin to pick up within a 
short time, for in most cases their customers 
have very small stocks. 


HOUSTON, TEX., March 26.—Hardwood de- 
mand is quiet and prices are weak. The sap 
gum demand has improved slightly, and oak 
flooring prices have strengthened. Red gum, 
ash and magnolia are dull. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, March 25.—The Douglas fir mar- 
ket is just about holding its own, with neither 
a strengthening nor a weakening of prices, 
and the spotty demand is causing a rather low 
volume. Industrial buying of spruce is re- 
ported to be increasing as new uses for this 


Market Conditions See Page 33 


wood are found, and it is moving to the retail 
yards, too, in a steady though small volume. 
Prices are firm. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 25.—Fir orders 
come largely from country yards, and their 
volume continues light. Demand is very 
spotty. Most of the buying is of boards and 
dimension, with some calls from city yards 
for flooring, finish and wide boards. Prices 
continue unsatisfactory to the mills. 


NEW YORK, March 24:—Wholesalers of 
Douglas fir report that, with good weather 
prevailing, business has picked up a DbDit.. 
Yards are not well stocked, so wholesalers 
feel there must be active buying later on. 
Prices have not changed. 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 24.—Douglas fir 
is being drawn upon to a considerable extent 
by contractors who have big building opera- 
tions on hand. On the other hand a lot of 
work is being held up, as builders are afraid 
to go ahead. Quotations are rather higher, 
as a result of the restoration of ocean freight 
rates to the previous figure, though heavy 
shipments arranged for during January and 
February continue to have their effect upon 


the market. 
HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, March 25.—Retail yards in Wis- 
consin and Michigan are showing a renewed 
interest in northern hemlock, distributers here 
say, and some slight increases in sales volume 
are seen. Price levels remain the same, at $5 
off the Broughton list. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 25.—Eastern and 
northern hemlock are moving slowly. The 
usual quotation for clipped boards is $30, and 
for random $28, but $1 more is occasionally 
asked for extra desirable lumber. Business 
in western hemlock picked up a little the 
last week, due to energetic selling and prices 
are more irregular. Wholesalers are gen- 
erally quoting around $10 off prices shown 
on page 12, list 30, of Atlantic coast differen- 
tials. 


NEW YORK, March 24.—The hemlock situ- 
ation is improving very slowly. Prices are 
holding firm. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, March 25.—Although industrial 
purchases of western pines still are scattered, 
the retail demand is reported on the gain, es- 
pecially as regards California white pine. One 
distributer of this wood reports March sales 
in excess of those of February, and another, 
too, gives a favorable opinion of trade. Prices 
show no changes. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 25.—Industrial 
demand for western pines has fallen off, and 
demand from retailers is small. Buying is 
strictly for immediate requirements, and 
prices have shown further weakness. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 25.—Trade in west- 
ern pines continues on a rather small scale. 








Increase Your Profits 
with 
WOLVERINE 
CHEMICAL TOILETS 
AND SEPTIC TANKS 


Mr. Lumber Merchant there is profit 
for you in the rural, suburban and lake 
territories ‘with Wolverine. toilets — 
Eliminate that 
outside toilet. 
Get the profit on 
new toilets, and 
other material 
used in altera- 
tions— Many 
lumber dealers 
now find 
this a prof- 
itable end of 
their busi- 
ness — All about 
you are hundreds 
of opportunities 
for profit from 
this business. 


Write today for our proposition and 
complete literature. 


Dail Steel Products Co. 
1000 Main St. Lansing, Mich. 



















Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 












Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicago 


Denver 
San Francisco 





No. 1 
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Order 
Your 


Copy 
Today? 


No book has proved more 
popular with lumberméh 
in recent years than. t 
authoritative work brought 
out under the direction of 
the National Committee of 
Wood Utilization. 

This book js filling a long 
felt want fora comprehen- 
sive, authoritative yet easy 
to understand guide to good 
wood-using practice. It is 
an honest-to-goodness. 











Handbook of 


Wood 


e 
Construction 
Principles—Practice— 
Details 
by DUDLEY F. HOLTMAN 
Construction Engineer, 


National Committee on 
Wood Utilization 











manual of design and speci- 
fication in wood construc- 
tion. Plentiful illustrations 
reinforce and clarify text. 


Every lumberman should 
have this book on his desk 
as a reference work to 
decide all questions affect- 
ing the use of wood in 
construction, to aid in the 
efficient selection and ap- 
plication of lumber and 
promote efficient and eco- 
nomical design. 


700 Pages 
11 Complete Chapters 
500 Illustrations 
6"x9"—2" thick 
per 
copy 
Postpaid 


431 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 














To some extent the backward weather is 
blamed for the dullness of trade. A firm 
price situation prevails, especially in Califor- 
nia sugar pine and Idaho pine. 


NEW YORK, March 24.—Retailers report 
demand for idaho and Pondosa pine only a 
little more active than it was a week ago. 
Stocks in the hands of wholesalers are badly 
broken. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 24.—Some cy- 
press finish and millwork items are more ac- 
tive, but buying is confined to mixed cars. 
Prices have improved a little, as mills are 
getting into better shape, and are more inde- 
pendent than they were. Common lumber 
orders are very light. A few lots of tank 
stock and other industrial lumber’ were 
bought at unchanged prices. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, March 25.—A slight.increase in 
demand, from retailers outside Chicago, was 
reported by a‘few distributérs this week, but 
in many quarters the market is still low. In- 
dustrial trade, which has held up fairly well 
until recently, is slacking off some. Competi- 
tion is keen, and prices are wavering where a 
few distributers are concerned. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 25.—Demand 
for southern pine last week was light, and 
orders from retailers appeared to be con- 
fined to items and quantities needed for cur- 
rent requirements. There is a fair volume of 
industrial demand. Prices have shown further 
weakness as a result of the apathy of buyers. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 24.—Southern 
pine prices are unchanged, and there is a lit- 
tle more activity in inquiry. Common lumber 
is in better demand. Finish and millwork 
items are rather slow. Some industrial orders 
are being booked. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 25.—Retailers are 
doing little buying. Roofers are weaker and 
8-inch dried are now offered at $26.50@27. 
Partition is rather slow. Bé&better is offered 
at $44.50@48.50. Firmness of B&better long- 
leaf rift is a feature of the flooring market, 
although sales are few and unimportant. 


NEW YORK, March 24.—There has been a 
slight improvement in demand for southern 
pine. Wholesalers say that competition was 
never more keen. Prices have not been 
altered. 


HOUSTON, TEX., March 26.—The market 
here is very quiet. Manufacturers are con- 
fronted with an uncertain price level. Ex- 
port business continues fair, at firm prices. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 25.—Shingle 
demand continues light and spotty, and prices 
are very weak. Small cars are mostly wanted, 
and the buyer can about make his own price. 
Demand for cedar siding also is weak, and a 
good many buyers are satisfied with small 
mixed carlots. Lath demand is relatively bet- 
ter, but prices are weak. 


NEW YORK, March 24.—Eastern Canadian 
spruce lath continue to sell at $4.75 to $5 
wholesale f..o. b. docks New York, for cargo 
lots, with the usual difference for rail ship- 
ments. Demand is not brisk. Ample sup- 
plies of all brands of West Coast shingles 
are on hand, but demand here is light. 


HOUSTON, TEX., March 26.—Shingles are 
quiet, and there has been little or no change 
in prices in some time. Lath are somewhat 
firmer; prices are No. 1, $2.50, and No. 2, 


$2.25. 
CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 25.—Few orders are 
being booked for clapboards and they are 
mostly for small lots. Retailers decline to 
add to their light stocks. The advance on 
West Coast clapboards, predicted for March, 
has not materialized, and sellers are some- 
what conciliatory. Offerings of eastern 


—————— 


spruce and native white pine clapboards are 
so light that quotations are fairly well main. 


tained. 
BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 25.—There are 
some encouraging inquiries for boxboards 
pending. Trade in boxing and crating lum- 
ber opened up rather slowly this year, 
Prices continue much more attractive to box 
and shook manufacturers than they 4re to 
boxboard producers and distributors. Round 
edge white pine inch boxboards remain 
around $24@25 for log run. 


NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 














Would Buy Camp Timber 


Secretary of War Hurley has asked Con- 
gress to appropriate $25,000 to be used for the 
purchase of timber that remains standing on the 
Gigling Field) Artillery Range in. Monterey 
County, California, near the City of! Monterey. 
In 1917, the War Department bought 15,600 
acres of land at $10 an acre, the owners resery- 
ing the standing timber, on account of the low 
price received: for the land.' ‘Mr. Hurley, in his 
letter to Speaker Longworth, states that the 
cutting of timber has gone on steadily, and that 
the remaining stands will be cut out about 1942. 
Mr. Hurley states that the owners of the tim- 
ber rights are willing to sell at a reasonable 
figure, about $160 an acre considering the. tract 
as a whole. They have been good enough to 
avoid cutting, for the time being, selected large 
trees and groups of trees pointed out by the 
officers in charge, until an opportunity is af- 
forded to apply to Congress for authority to 
purchase the remaining timber. 


Porto Rico Needs Reforestation 


J. C. Kircher, of the Forest Service, who 
has just returned from Porto Rico, reports that 
deforestation has progressed to such an extent 
that it is affecting seriously the economic wel- 
fare of the island. He found many steep slopes 
under cultivation which he says should not have 
been put into agricultural crops, but should 
have kept their forest covering. Erosion on 
these slopes has done much damage. The island 
has been suffering from lack of timber. Mr. 
Kircher reports that forest growth is rapid in 
Porto Rico. Saw timber grows at the lower 
elevation in the Luquillo area in twenty to 
thirty years. Mangrove forests along the sea 
coast are handled by the Insular Government 
on a 7-year rotation to produce wood for char- 
coal. Mahogany, although not native to the 
island, will grow saw logs in thirty to forty 
years. 


Wood Strengths Given in Bulletin 


Technical Bulletin No. 158—“Compara- 
tive Strength Properties of Woods Grown in 
the United States”—just issued by the Forest 
Service, contains new help for the layman in 
comparing the strength of different species of 
wood. The bulletin identifies woods suitable 
for specific purposes. Builders may select 
woods having the desired properties in proper 
proportions or may choose woods whose prop- 
erties approximate those of woods known to be 
satisfactory for the purpose for which they are 
to be used. L. J, Markwardt of the Forest 
Products Laboratory is the author. The new 
bulletin supplements but does not supersede De- 
partment of Agriculture Bulletin No. 556-D— 
“Mechanical Properties of Woods Grown in 
the United States.” The earlier bulletin gives 
actual strength test values under some fifteen 
headings. 

In the riew publication the most important 
information as to strength is reduced to a few 
properties—bending strength, stiffness, hard- 
ness, and shock resistance—expressed in simple 
figures for the 164 native species that have been 
tested.. It also includes information on the 


weight and shrinkage of different woods, and 
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a table of working stresses for structural ma- 
terial recommended by the Forest Products 
Laboratory, and conforming to American Lum- 
ber Standards. Copies may be had free while 
the supply lasts. 


Value of Preliminary Census 


Of the advantages which will accrue to man- 
ufacturers, as a result of the current biennial 
and decennial census of manufactures, the first 
and foremost will probably be the compilation 
of numerous preliminary reports. These pre- 
liminary statistics will show the increase or 
decrease in output of each commoiity, so that 
the individual manufacturer can easily deter- 
mine whether he is getting his share of the 
business—whether he is holding his own, or 
gaining or losing, as compared with his indus- 
try in general. The preliminary reports will 
carry other valuable data. However, it is im- 
portant that lumbermen and other manufactur- 
ers co-operate by acting promptly and supply- 
ing correct and full answers to questions. 


News Letters 


(Continued from Page 79) 


slight improvement. The rest of the good 
rough lumber list has been very quiet. 

Edge 4/4 box has been very dull. Good 
kiln dried stock is going a-begging. A num- 
ber of box makers are buying low priced air 
dried. Good air dried edge box, rough, is 
hard to move at $25, Philadelphia, and more 
air dried is being offered. Edge 4/4 No.: 2 
box has been very quiet, as has No. 2 stock 
box. No. 1 4/4 stock box, air dried and kiln 
dried, has not been moving so well. Box 
makers are using more edge widths than 
stock widths. Retail yards are not moving 
out much stock. Box bark strips, 4/4 rough, 
have been moving a little better. 


Planing mill men have found that price 
cutting does not develop any new business. 
Roofer prices are very weak. Many mills 
are closed down indefinitely, and others are 
selling only stock on hand. Roofer mills 
can not hope to break even at prcsent mill 
prices. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


March 24.—The White Pine Lumber Co. is 
already delivering railroad ties to the Santa 
Fe railway from its mill at Bernalillo, N. M., 
at the rate of almost a thousand a day. Ties 
are particularly adapted for small mill manu- 
facture, and the mills north of Las Vegas, 
N. M., subsidiary of Gross Kelly & Co., are 
now delivering 12,000 or more monthly at 
that shipping point. . 


T. M. Holder, lumber manufacturer of the 
Mescalero country, now residing in Hot 
Springs, N. M., has a mill of 10,000 foot daily 
capacity installed in the Black Range, and 
is now sawing timbers and lumber for his 
mill construction. His cut will be practically 
all pine—largely yard stock for sale at Hot 
Springs. 

The J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co. has bought 
50 feet on the north of its lumber yard, 
which gives it the entire haif block fronting 
on First Street. “We bought the property 
for storage and expansion purposes,” said 
Kenneth J. Baldridge, vice president and 
manager. 


W. H. Hughes, jr., of the Hughes Bros. 
Lumber Co., Magdalena, N. M., recently in- 
spected the “San Juan Crossing” unit of the 
Santa Fe Forest, Jemez division, timber made 
accessible by the building of a road from 
the Jemez Pueblo, over the Santa Fe North- 
western railroad of the White Pine Lumber 
Co. Bids are to be opened by the Forest 
Service May 2, with a minimum stumpage 
rate of $2.50 a thousand, the cut to be 
3,000,000 feet a year. 





Otp Cry 


“I don’t like these cards you printed for 
me,” declared the stockbroker. 


“Why not?” 
“Not enough margin.” 


Jimmie Wealfierbesl says -— 


e 


Ask, for pictures 
of prize-winning 
homes in the Second 
WEATHERBEST 
Home Modernizing 
Contest. 



































"Deo you know that- 
WEATHERBEST Sales 
Representatives are 
trained to understand 


the Problems of the 
Retail Lumber Dealer?” 


i SK the WEATHERBEST 
service representative 
who calls on you to tell you 
about things being done for 
dealers who use the WEATHERBEST salesman as 
they would one of their own men! 
Ask him especially about the WEATHERBEST plan 
for developing a business of modernizing old homes. 
Give him a snapshot or photograph of an old home 
whose owner is “thinking” of fixing up and let him 
show you what a FREE WEATHERBEST service sketch 
will do for you to get the business. 


For Literature and Full Information, write 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
1542 Main Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Plants: North Tonawanda—Cleveland—St. Paul 
“Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 


ceguoes.,) Weather veal 
“maserbeics | SUANWED SHINGLES 


For Roots and Siwe-Wau 















































Quality 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


from Quality Timber 


Stack Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Reasonable Rates Determined 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25.—Applicable 
rates on lumber, other than walnut, cedar or 
cherry, from Calsaco, 8S. C., to destinations in 
North Carolina and Virginia, embraced in 
Docket No. 22036, were unreasonable prior to 
Oct. 8, 1929, and in some instances on and 
after that date, according to a decision 
handed down by Division 3 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Reasonable rates are 
determined and reparation awarded as to 
shipments on which the rates are found un- 
reasonable. The amount of reparation is to 
be determined in accordance with Rule V. 

Complainants in this proceeding were the 
Dempsey Lumber Co. and the Calhoun Saw- 
mill Co. The complaint, filed March 1, 1929, 
alleged that the rates charged on numerous 
carloads of lumber from Calsaco to Winston- 
Salem, Lexington, Thomasville, High Point, 
Hazlewood, Statesville, Marion, Newton, 
Hickory, Maiden, Lincolnton, Lenoir, Val- 
mead and Denton, N. C., and Bassett and 
Martinsville, Va., were inapplicable and un- 
reasonable and in violation of the long-and- 
short-haul clause of Section 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. An informal complaint 
covering the same allegations except that 
under Section 4 was filed in August, 1926. 

All shipments shown of record were made 
by the Calhoun Co. Prior to Oct. 8, last, 
Calsaco was not shown as a point of origin 
in the applicable tariff. Since that date 
rates have been established from Calsaco and 
all other South Carolina points to the des- 
tinations involved. 

Division 3 finds that the applicable rates 
from Calsaco prior to Oct. 8, last, except 
those to Denton, Lexington, Lincolnton, 
Thomasville, High Point and Winston-Salem, 
were unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded the rates contemporaneously ap- 
plicable from Harleyville, S. C., to the same 
destinations. The applicable rates from Cal- 
saco to Denton, Lexington, Lincolnton, 
Thomasville, High Point and Winston-Salem 
prior to Oct. 8 were found to be unreason- 
able. 

On and after Oct. 8 the rates assailed were 
not and are not unreasonable except to the 
extent that they may for the future exceed 
the following: 18.5 cents to Denton, 16.5 
cents to Lexington, 17.5 cents to Winston- 
Salem and Newton, 18 cents to Hickory and 
19 cents to Marion and Valmead. 











Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended March 15, 1930, totaled 881,187 cars, as 
follows: Forest Products, 60,215 cars (a gain 
of 2,204 cars over the week ended March 8, 
1930); grain, 39,257 cars; livestock, 23,861 
cars; coal, 130,200 cars; coke, 9,389 cars; ore, 
8,924 cars; merchandise, 252,265 cars and 
miscellaneous 356,776 cars. 


Buy Timber for National Parks 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 22.—Much 
interest has been occasioned among California 
lumbermen and others by the announcement 
that John D. Rockefeller and his son, John D. 
Rockefeller, jr., have set aside several millions 
of dollars to aid in the purchase of vast timber 
tracts to be added to the national Park system 
of the country. One of the most important 
tracts for which negotiations are now in prog- 
ress is of some 20,000 acres of yellow and 
sugar pine in Yosemite national park, which 
probably will be bought for about $3,000,000, 
the Rockefellers contributing half that sum. 
The tract contains some of the finest remain- 
ing stands of yellow and sugar pine in the coun- 
try. 

A spruce bathing suit has been shipped by 
the Chamber of Commerce of Hoquiam, Wash., 
to the Miami Bathing Beauty Pageant Co. to 
be used in a publicity stunt. 








Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 


signature. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 


Special 


THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN. 
Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Seller. 
Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operation. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumbermen. 

NOW IS THB TIME TO ADVERTISE 
Send your advertisement to the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 
Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Wanted—Employees 


WANTED MANAGER 
For good retail lumber yard in county seat town, 
Must be capable and experienced. 
Address “M. 204,” care American Lumberman., 


















































WANTED AT ONCE 
Practical detailer and biller. Experienced on high 
grade millwork, cabinet work and fixtures, 
Address “‘M. 205,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED 


Retail lumber yard manager. Would be pleased to 
know qualifications and salary expected. 
Address “‘C. 204," care American Lumberman, 


WANTED 


Reliable spare time workers, commission basis, for 
very remunerative introductory assistance in mak- 
ing local sales) THE PAULY CO, 1333 K. North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 











Wanted—Employees _| 


WANTED—SAWYER 
Experienced in northern hardwoods by upper 
Michigan band mill for night work lasting about 
four months. State experience and salary ex- 
pected. 
Address “P. 204," care American Lumberman, 














CAN YOU SELL BUILDING MATERIALS 
TO FARMERS? 
We want a man who knows that he can, to do 
special sales work at our several yards. If you 
believe you are the fellow, write, telling us why, 
Address “P. 206,” care American Lumberman, 





WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, why 
not for you? AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 §. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Wanted—Salesmen 


COMMISSION SALESMAN WANTED 


Lumber Wholesaler and Manufacturer, with tran- 
sit yard and office near Cleveland, wants connec- 
tions with live salesmen for Appalachian and South- 
ern Hardwoods. State experience and territory 
covered. Member National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation. 

Address “P, 209,” care American Lumberman. 





























SALESMAN WANTED 

Salesman calling on lumber industry to sell boiler 
compound. Must have his own car and understand 
steam boiler operations. In replying, please state 
present connection, if any, experience, etc. Straight 
commission basis our method of payment. 

SOUTHERN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

520 Elysian Fields Ave., New Orleans, La, 


SALESMEN—ON COMMISSION 


To handle well established line of plywood and 
veneers. 
Address “M. 212," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
A high grade lumber salesman for industrial trade 
in Detroit and Michigan. State experience and salary. 
Address “‘M. 201,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 


For Retail lumber and millwork concern doing 
$150,000.00 sales annually. Business well estab- 
lished. Can guarantee profits to one who can in- 
vest from $5,000.00 to $10,000.00. 

Address “L. 215,’”" care American Lumberman, 


; MILLWORK SALESMAN 


Personality and good mixer. 
Address ‘‘K. 212," care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Employment 


WANTED—POSITION AS FILER 
Or assistant filer. 17 years’ experience. Age 42. 
Best references. 
Address “P. 208,’’ care American Lumberman. 



































LOG BAND & RESAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


A-1 reference. State what you have and wages. 
Address A. WOODWARD, Route 3, Box 83, Man- 
chester, Tenn 





WANT TO INVEST WITH SERVICES 
In. retail lumber yard; young man experienced in 
both lumber and millwork. 
Address “P. 201,” care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED 


Young man, college graduate, executive ability, 
five years retail yard experience, two years of this 
time as manager of small yard, desires position of 
responsibility in main office of line yard concern 
or as assistant manager of good-sized yard. Ex- 
cellent references. State salary offered and oppor- 
tunities for advancement, size of firm. 
Address “P. 202,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED ELECTRICIAN 


For large sawmill plant in Northern Wisconsin. 
Must be familiar with sawmill and planing mill 
electrical work. State age and salary expected in 
first letter. 

Address “M. 215,” care American Lumberman. 





WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, 
new or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, 
electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, busi- 
ness opportunity, timber and timber lands, or any- 
thing used in the lumber industry, you can get it 
at a small cost by advertising in the “Wanted 
Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—SITUATION 


Experienced in all phases of lumber manufacture. 
Know office procedure, legal phases, logging. Able 
to appraise new venture and form organization. 
Competent to lead organization in production at 
low costs and maintain loyal force. Age 45, mar- 
ried, healthy. Unlimited and unqualified recom- 
mendation. Willing to go anywhere, and will wel- 
come opportunity to assist in getting any present 
plant on profitable basis. 
Address “‘L, 210,” care American Lumberman. 





DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 
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